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«THE CRinOAL REVIEW." 



IX.— DE. YOUNG «ON OBIGINAL C0MP08ITI0N." 

** Oonjedure» en Original Oompoiitíon; tn a IaHUt to the Avihor of * Sir Charle» 
Orandi$otC " 8vo. 

Qm of tbe oldest and bravest cbampioDs in the cause of literatnra 
has here resamed tbe gannüet ; and Dr. YouDg, tbe only survivor of 
onr age of writers, instead of growiiig langoid witb age, seems to 
gatber streDgtb by time, and kindles as be rans. Some imagery, fre- 
qnent metapbor, and a glowing imagination, are generally the preroga- 
tives of a youtbf al aathor ; bowever, tbe wríter in view seems to in- 
vert tbe order of nature, and as be grows oíd bis fancy seems to grow 
more Inznriant To say tbe trntb, bis metaphors are too thick sown ; 
be freqnently dríves them too far, and often does not preserve tbeir 
simplicity to tbe end ; tbns, when be speaks of men '' np to tbe knees 
in antiqnity salating tbe Pope's toe," he mixes images tbat are in 
themselves inconsistent ; bnt wbereyer be falls sbort of perf ection, bis 
fanlts are tbe errors of genins; bis manner pecnliarly bis own; and 
wbile bis book senres, by precept, to direct as to original composition, 
it serves to impel as by example. 

He begins by apologizing for bis having, at bis time of life, resamed 
the pen. Tbere was no need of an excase from one wbose genins 
still snbsists in its energy, and wbose very defects wiii have admirers. 
He proceeds to observe tbat tbere are two kinds of imitations, one of 
natare, tbe other of aathors. Tbe first we cali origináis, and confine 
tbe term imitation to tbe second ; an imitator of tbe last class he 
jastly ranks infinitely beneath tbe former. An imitator shares bis 
crown witb the cbosen object of bis imitation ; bnt tbe original seizes 
repntation. Fame, f ond of new glories, sonnds her trampet in trinmpb 
at bis birth; bnt so f ew books have we dictated by original genins. 
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12 GOLDSMITH'S COMPLETE WORKS. 

that if all othen were to be barnt, the lettered world wonld resemble 
some metrópolis in flamea, where a few incombastible baüdingB, a 
fortress, a temple, or tower, lift tbeir beads íq melancboly grandear, 
amidst the migbty rain. Bat wby, contiuaes he, are originalft so few f 
Not becaase the wríter^B harvest ia over, tbe great reapers of antiqaíty 
haying left uothing to be gleaned after them, bat becaase illustrioas 
exaroples engrosa, prejadice, and iatimidate. They engrosa oar atten- 
tion, and so prevent a dae inapection of ouraelvea ; they prejndice oar 
judgment in favor of tbeir abilitiea, and ao leaaen the aenae of our 
own; they intimídate aa with the aplendor of tbeir renown; and 
thoa, nnder diffidence, bary oor strengtb. 

He aezt aaaerta that the traeat way of writing like tbe ancienta ia 
to draw from natare. Let ua bnild oar compoaitiona with the apirit 
and in tbe taate of tbe ancients, bat not with tbeir materiala. It is by 
a aort of noble contagión, from a general faroiliarity with tbe writinga 
of tbe ancienta, and not by any particnlar aordid tbef t^ that we can be 
the better for thoae who went before ua. Genina is a maater work- 
man, ieaming bat an inatrnment: and an inatraroent, tboagh most 
yalaable, not al way a indiapenaabie. 

Of geniaa there are two speciea, an earlier and a later ; or cali them 
infantine and adalt. An adalt geniaa comea oot of Natare'» hand, as 
PalUa oot of Jove'a head, at full growth and matare. Sbakapeare*a 
genina was of tbis kind ; on tbe contrary, Swift bad an infantine gen- 
ios, which, like other infanta, mast be narsed and edacated, or it will 
come to nanght Men are often strangers to tbeir own abilities: 
genios, in tbis view, is like a dear friend in onr company nnder dis- 
gaise, who, while we are lamenting bis absence, drops bis mask, strik- 
ing ns at onee with eqnal surprise and joy. Few autbora of diatinc- 
tion bat have ezperienced aometbing of tbis natare at tbe first beam- 
ings of tbeir nnsuspected genina on the bitherto dark composition. 
Let not, tben, great ezamplea, or aothoritiea, browbeat oar reason into 
too great a diffidence of onrselves. Let as reverence oarselvea, ao aa 
to prefer the native growth of oar own minda to tbe richeat importa 
from abroad, aince anch borrowed richea aenre only to increaae onr 
poverty. Admiration of others depreases tbe admirer, in proporüon 
aa it lifta tbe object of oar applaaae. 

He proceeda, by complaining that Pope, who bad a geniaa trnly 
original, if he choae to ezert it, waa eontented with being an hamble 
imitator, and even boaated of hia akill at imitation. Swift, on the 
contraryi not aofElciently acqaainted with himaelf, left trnth, in order 
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«THE CRITICAL BEVIEW." 13 

lo be original only in the wrong ; and has so satirized haman natare 
as to giye a demonstration in himself that it deserves to be BatirLeed. 
The author then proceeds to cbaracteríze Sbakspeare and Ben Jonson ; 
bj-the-bye, paying bis f riend, the autbor oí " Sir Charlea Grandison/' 
gome very pretty compliments. Drydeo, be jnstly observes, was by 
no means a master oí the pathos in tragedy. ** He had a great, bnt a 
general capacity ; as f or a general genios, tbere is no sucb thing in 
natnre. A genios implies the raya of the mind concentred and deter- 
mined to some particular point ; when they are scattered widely tbey 
act feebly, and stríke not with snfficient forcé to fíre or dissoive the 
beart As what comes from the writer's beart reaches onrs, so wbat 
comes from bis bead sets onr brains at work and oor bearts at ease." 

He then makes a transition to Mr. Addison, wbose tragedy of ** Cato " 
is observed to be a fine bnt not an affecting performance. Bot thougb 
tbis poet deserve a saperiority o ver contemporary claims, eyen by bis 
writings, be infinitely surpassed bis rívals for fame in the integrity of 
bis life, and in a glorióos circomstance attending bis death. Perceiv- 
ing bis last moments to approacb, and no belp from bis physicians, he 
sent for a yootb nearly related to him, fínely accomplisbed, and who 
felt the otmost distress at separation. The yoong man carne, '' bot, 
life sow glimmering in the socket, the dying f riend was silent : after 
a decent and proper pause, the yootb said, ' Dear sir ! you sent for 
me : I believe, and I hope, that yoo have some commands ; I sball 
bold tbem most sacred.* May distant ages not only bear bnt feel the 
reply I Forcibly grasping the yooth*s band, be sof tly said, ' See in 
wbat peace a Cbrístian can die.' " ' 

As Dr. Tonng's manner of wríting is peculiarly bis own, and has 
already secored him an ampie share of fame, we hope to see some 
Bocceeding man of genios do jostice to tbe integrity of bis life and 
the simplicity and piety of bis manners; for, in tbis respect, not 
Addison himself was, perbaps, bis soperior. We woold, in a word, be 
mncb better pleased to see the writers of the rising generation more 
fond of imitating bis life than bis writings ; bis moral qualities are 
transferable ; bis peculiarities, as a genios, can scarcely be imitated, 
ezcept in their faolts. 

1 " Tickell, in his exoellent elegy on the death oí Addison, alluded, in the f oUow- 
ing lines, as he tdld Dr. Toung, to his moving interview with Lord Warwick : 
" * He taught na how to Uve ; and (oh I too high 
The príoe for knowledge) taught as how to die.* ** 

JoHMSOir's lÁft o/Addiaon, 
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X.— FOEMEyS «PHILOSOPHICAX MISCELLA- 

NIE8.» 

^*I%Ho9ophieal JSÜKdlanies on Varioua Subjód». To vhieh i» prefixed an Account 
of the AfUhor and hü Workty hy Himadf, From the Original of M. Forxet,' 
Perpetual Secretaiy to the Boyal Academy at Berlín." 12mo. 

This volnme of miscellanies is prefaced with the autbor's own ac- 
connt of himself. What he foand in his life worthy of thns beÍDg 
made pablic it is not easy to determine, since all its transactions are 
composed of his being bred a divine, his being made professor of elo- 
qnence in an nniversity, secretary to a literary society, and having 
wrote a great many books. There is not, perhaps, in nature a being 
more fond of flattery than the professor in a college. Accnstomed to 
adulation from their pnpils, they expect it from the world ; and when 
Fame does not happen to blow the tmmpet sofficiently in their praise, 
have been frequently foand to strengthen the blast themselves. 
Though their whole Uves may have passed away between the fíreside 
and the easy-chair, yet how have we seen the press sweat with the un- 
interesting anecdotes of men who did nothing! fiat let them pass. 
They write for minds congenial to their own. 

This may serve as a safficient intimation that Mr. Formey's taste 
does not entirely correspond with ours. It must be owned his vanity 
has given some nnfavorable impressions, and his eloquence has wiped 
none of these impressions away. 'Tis tme, that by arraigning his 
gravity or his learning we incar some danger from the resentment of 
oar brother joumaüsts, and that class of men who are pmdently for- 
ever in the right A theologist, a Gorman, a professor, a jonmalist, a 
secretary to an academy, who perhaps conld class eight or ten letters 
to the end of his ñame ; to arraign the talents of snch a man ; to say 
that with all his eloquence he is at best metaphorieally dull, will per- 
haps be considered as heresy in the commonwealth of letters. 

1 K. Formey, ori^nally of a French family, was bom at Berlín, in 1711, aod 
died in 1797. Besides the above work, his *' EocleBiastical History *' and his ** Hls- 
tory of Philoeophy and Philosophers*' were translated into Bnglish ; the latter by 
Ooldflmith himself, in 1768. See '* Life," oh. züL 
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Tet let not his fsnlts be oonfoanded with those oí bis translator; 
f or these are frequently almost too groas f or conception. This gen- 
ileman talks of ''awakening to a vigilancj," in the first paragrapb; 
tells na of tbe ^'coction of tbe ventrícles," by wbicb we suppose i» 
meant, in tbe origiiial, tbe digestive facnlty of tbe stomacb : he tran»' 
lates tbe exit of tbe nerves f rom tbe medalla spinalis by tbe *^ roots 
of tbe marrow." Wbenever an Englisb word does not come to bis 
bandy be witboat fartber ceremony makes one of bis own, sncb as 
somnolence, bamectatíng, acrity, acridity, inflammative, macbinal, and 
80 f ortb ; all wbicb are delivered witb great ease and mncb appear- 
ance of leaming. In sbort, onr Oerman freqnently is made to talk 
nnintelligibly, and is tbns robbed of one-balf bis repntation ; and at 
best, Heaven knows, be bas not mncb to spare I It reminds ns of a 
man wbo, selling bis borse, assnred tbe bnyer tbat be bad bat two 
faolts ; one was, tbat be was very bard to be cangbt, and tbe otber 
fanlt — ay, wbat was tbat? — be was góod for notbing wben be bad 
cangbt binL 

Tbe first treatise is entitled an ''Essay on Sleep." He raises a con- 
troversy wbetber sleep, wbicb gives rest to onr voluntary actions and 
motionsy does not angment tbe vital and involnntary? Tbis dispute 
be is at great pains to determine; and Séneca and Boerbaave, on one 
side, are marsballed against Gorter, Eeil, and Dodart, on tbe otber. 
An acqnaintance witb modem discoveríes in pbysiology wonld bave 
prevented bis donbts, and tangbt bim to reconcile Eeil witb Boerbaave. 
Tbe qnantity of matter wbicb goes off by perspiration, tbongb it be 
sometimes greater, is freqnently less iban tbat wbicb is absorbed 
from tbe circnmambient atmospbere. Tbns, a man wbo, after tbe 
fatigue and exercise of tbe day, weigbs bimself npon going to bed, 
will be fonnd some pounds beavier tbe next moming. Wbile we are 
awake and in action we perspire more tban we inbale. In tbat state, 
tberef ore, tbe blood is deprived of a greater qnantity of its fluid tban 
in a State of sleep ; tbe more tbe blood is deprived of tbis fluid, tbe 
more its stimulus increases. By tbis means tbe pulse becomes quick- 
er, and all tbe vital motions are accelerated. To replenisb tbis waste 
of fluid sleep, tberefore, is requisite, wbicb gives tbe blood a proper 
degree of fluidity, and regulates tbe macbine. 

He next proceeds to consider wbat it is tbat sleeps in us. And to 
tbis be peremptorily answers tbat tbe cerebrum, wbicb be regards as 
tbe source of all our voluntary motions, is at rest ; wbile tbe cerebel- 
lum, by bim supposed to be tbe source of vital motion, continúes alive 
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and active. His theory has been so often refated already, that we mast 
acense either his candor or learning, in not perceiving the proper ob- 
jections. Animáis depríved oí the cerebrum have been seen to per- 
fonn manj oí the volnntary motions; a proof that it cannot be the 
sonrce of snch. Bat, to dismiss this essay, let it be snfficient to ob- 
serve, that whenever the anthor attempts physiological cxplanations 
he discovers no great share of knowledge or erudition. 

His next essay is upon dreams, where his merit as a metaphysician 
is somewhat superior to his skill in physiology. In qnality of the lat- 
ter, however, he begins this dissertation with a confused accoant of 
the manner in which bodies opérate upon the nerves ; one time con- 
sidering them as having a nervous fluid, and another as being elastic 
springs, that vibrate to every extemal impression. However, it is suf- 
fícient for his purposc that they serve as conveyances from extemal 
objects to the thinMng power. The nerves, at their origination from 
the brain, are supposed to be of much more vivid perception than they 
are at their extremities, which lie at such a distance from the common 
sensory. '* Henee," continúes he, 'Mt is that arise all the acts of im- 
agination during vigilancy; and nothing is more known than that in 
persons of a certain habit of body, or who are given up to intense 
meditation, or agitated by violent passions, these acts of imagination 
are equivalent to sensation, and even hinder its effects ; though other- 
wise the impression in itself be very far from faint. Those are the 
dreams of waking men, and there is a perfect analogy betwixt them 
and the dreams in sleep ; both the one and the other depending on 
that series of inward concussions at the extremity of the nerves which 
terminates in the brain ; the whole difference is, that whilst awake 
we can check this seríes, break the concatenation, alter the direction, 
and supersede it, by calling in real sensation; whereas dreams are in- 
dependent of our will, and it is without the verge of our power either 
to continué an agreeable illnsion or disperse an hideous phantom. 
The imagination in a waking person is a policed republic, where the 
voice of the magistrate appeases confusión and restores order; the 
imagination in dreams is the same republic in a state of anarchy ; and 
still the passions make frequent attempts agúnst the legislator's au- 
thoríty, even whilst his prerogative is in its fuU forcé, and he is in a 
capacity of asserting his ríghts." 

Our author is of opinión that there is no period of sleep in which 
we do not dream, but the images are so confused and faint as to leave 
not the least trace upon the memory. So that, properly speaking, the 
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dream is no more than to have a recoUection of oar dreams. This is 
a controversy that has employed many to very little parpóse. For if, 
with Mr. Locke, there be a time when tbe soul is quite insensible, it 
can never remember snob a time, tbat intenral of insensibility being 
considered as nothing in its period of existence, and conseqaently will 
not admit of reasoning about it 

The sacceeding essays tam upon tbe valué and neglect of tbe laws 
of conversation on tbe scale of beings ; by wbicb be means tbat in- 
finite gradation of beings, from tbe snmmit of perfection down to 
inanimate matter. On tbe order of natare. On tbe analogy between 
tbe nourisbment of tbe sool and tbat of tbe body. On tbe principies 
of bappiness and nnbappiness in marríage. On moral liberty. On 
lending money at interest Tbe obligation of procuring ourselves tbe 
conveniences of life considered as a moral dnty. Tbe nupis addere 
pandtu is veiy manifest in this anthor's manner. Every subject is 
treated very scientifically, with a great show of argnment, wbicb proves 
nothing ; be seems ever upon tbe. wing, yet does not stir an incb. He 
▼ery conscientiously and metbodically divides bis subject, surveys it 
round and round, and tben leaves it witbout strípping off a single ob- 
scurity. Need it be added, tben, upon tbe wbole, that it is one of 
tbose performances whicb generally serve to gain an autbor tbe praise 
of bis acquaintance, and yet créate no envy in contemporary writersf 
The ill-natured must own there is no harm in it, and tbey who are 
more generous may, perbaps, allow tbat it reads well enough. 



XL— VAN EGMONT'S TRAVELS DíTO ASIA. 

*' TVaoeU ihroyffh Parí ofBuñrope, Aiia Mnory the Mand» ofihB Ardiipdago^ SyriOy 
Palmtme^ J^ypty MnuU Sifud, etc. By the Honorable J. JSemius Van Egm ort, 
Envoy Extraordinary from the United Proyinoes to the Coort of Naplee ; and 
Jomr Hktican, Proíesaor of the Oriental Langoages in the University of heyáesL 
Tranalated from the Low Dutch." 2 vola., Svo. 

Travbls acquire one great part of tbeir merit from being new. 
Every country seems like tbe picturee in a camerarobscura, continually 
altering tbeir tints, though the outlines be still tbe same. A ñngle 
age introduces new customs and manners, as well as inhabitants. 
lliose who compare tbe accounts of the travellers of tbe fourteentb 
century with tbose of tbq modems will perceive that even Asia has 
altered its modes, tbe inbabitants of many places baving almost 

VIII.— 2 
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cHanged their natare. From every new publication of travels, there- 
fore, the reader has a rígbt to ezpect recent inf ormation, that it at 
least ezcels all other accoants by giving, if not more authentic, at leaat 
more modem descríptíons. In this respect, bowever, the purchaser of 
the book in qaestion will find himself mistaken. These travels have 
been perf ormed more than an age ago ; and we have had several men 
of better abilities, who have visited and deacribed thoae coontries men- 
tioned in the title-page later than they. To what purpose, then, a new 
pnblication, which contains acconnts neither so accarate or so modem 
as thoae which have preceded it ? Reallj we know not, nnless vainl y 
to add to the nnmber of such descríptions, already too volnminous. 

One who sits down to read the acconnts of modem travellers into 
Asia will be apt to fancy that they all travelled in the same track. 
Their cnriosity seems repressed either by f ear or indolence, and all are 
contented if they ventare as f ar as others went bef ore them. Thus, 
the same cities, towns, mins, and rivers are again described to a dis- 
gnsting repetition. Thas, a man shall go an handred miles to admire 
a monntain, only becanse it was spoken of in Scriptare ; yet what in- 
formation can be received from heáring that Jodias Van Egmont 
went np such a hill^ only in order to come down again ? Oonld we 
see a man set out apon this journey, not with an intent to consider 
rocks and rivers, but the manners and the mechanic inventions, and 
the imperfect leaming of the inhabitants, resolved to penétrate into 
conntríes as yet little known, and eager to pry into all their secrets, 
with an heart not terrifíed at trífling dangers — if there could be f ound 
a man who coold nnite thus trae courage with sonnd leaming, from 
such a character we might hope much information. Even thoagh all 
he shonld bring home was only the manner of dyeing red in the 
Turkish manner, bis labors would be more benefícial to society than 
if he had collected all the mntilated inscriptions and idle shells on the 
coasts of the Levant.' 



1 The admirable aenae of thia bríef críticiBm is the best answer to John8on*s ob- 
jection to Goldsmith's wiah to travel in the East : *' Of all men Goldsmith is the 
moBt mifit to go out apon such an inquiry [a knowledge of the arts of the East] ; for 
he i8 utterly ignorant of such arts as we already possess, and consequently oould not 
know what would be accessions to our present stock of mechanical knowledge. 
&, he would bring home a grínding barrow, which you see in eveiy street in Lon- 
don, and thlnk that he had fumished a wonderful improrement.** That he would 
have written a delightful work, the result of his own aocnrate obeervation, theie 
can be no doubt whatever. 
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With respect to the gentlemen in view, we have no reason to doabt 
of their veracity ; however, tbat circamstance alone wiU not compén- 
sate f or dry acconnts, and observations frequently trae, bnt seldom 
Btriking. In copying the Greek inscríptionB they seem frequently to 
have mistaken the letters, nnleas this defect is to be attribnted to an 
error of the presa. 

As the religión of the Drases in several parts of the East is not so 
generally known, we shall give as an extract one part of the book en- 
titled '' The fírst part of the Mysteríes of the proper worship of our 
Maonla.'' 

" All ye," etc. * * ♦ £Here follows a long extract of six pages.] 



Xn.— MONTESQUIEU'S «MISOELLANEOUS 
PIECES." 

^ JiíMeUaMons Pieea of M.de Seeondatf Barón de Mowtnqfmeu,^^ 8to. 

SucH of oar readers as are not in possession of the last splendid 
French edition of the celebrated Montesquieu will find this volume a 
valnable snpplement to his other works, as the translation is execnted 
with spirit, thongh seemingly inaccurate. There is a pleasnre arísing 
from the perasal of the very bagatelles of men renowned for their 
knowledge and genius ; and we receive with veneration those pieces 
after they are dead which woold lessen them in onr esteem while liv- 
ing. Senñble that we shall enjoy them no more, we treasure np, as 
precioQs relies, every saying and word that has escaped them ; bnt 
their writings of every kind we deem inestimable. With what eager- 
ness wonld all the literati of Earope pore over a half-defaced frag- 
ment of Plato, Cicero, Homer, or Yirgil ! Even a trifiing poem of 
Swift or Pope will make a whole edition of their works sell with 
rapidity, and we now woold parchase a warranted original copy of the 
worst verses Milton ever wrote at ten times the price which the orig- 
inal copy of the '' Paradise Lost" bronght him« 

We love to pursne genios from its serióos occopations to its lighter 
and more airy amosements, and to perose their onformed sentiments 
as well as their finished pieces. Seeing their thooghts rise with- 
oot order, connection, or art, and destitote of the embellbhments of 
style and ornamenta of leaming, is examining them more dosely, en- 
teríng more intimately into their acqoaintances, and more strongly 
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marking their original powers. In the one they address us with the 
formal and distant air of the superior; in the other with the eaae 
and familiarity of a friend, where everything is attered as it occars. 
Stadying the ontlines of any work of genios is like watching the 
progress of inf anc j to matnrit y ; we trace it growing under the hands 
of the artist ; we imagine onrselves present at every addition and im- 
provement, and congratalate onrselves as if we had heen assisting to 
its final perfection. Where it is hroken off nnfínished» we lament it 
as a promising child cut off in the bloom of youth, to the disappoint- 
ment of all oar hopes and wishes. 

Cicero observes that we behold with transport and enthusiasm the 
little barren spot, or ruins of a house, in which a person celebrated 
for his wisdom, his valor, or his learning lived. Wfaen*he coasted 
along the shore of Greece, all the héroes, statesmen, orators, philoso- 
phers, and poets of those famed republics rose in his memory, and 
were present to his sight : how much more woald he have been de- 
lighted with any of their posthamoas works, however inferior to what 
he had bef ore seen I In just this manner did we receive pleasare from 
the volóme before os. The detached pieces with which we are here 
presented fall greatly short of the merit of all his other performances ; 
yet stiU they have the spirit of Montesqoieo. His defence of the 
*' Spirit of Laws '' is cióse, cool, and jodicious ; sometimes rising to 
wit, often shrewdly sarcastic ; bot generally dry, barren, and of soch a 
kind as indicates that the talents of this great man did not lie in con- 
troversy. This, perhaps, may be the reason why his elegant panegy- 
rist, D*Alembert, has so slightly tonched opon this piece. As to the 
^^ Temple of Gnidos,'' we must beg leave to dissent in opinión from 
that polite encomiast, who, we think, has eztolled it greatly beyond 
its merit, and probably from that sympathetic veneration which men 
of genios ever feel for each other. In oor mind it proves little more 
than that Montesqoieo to his other great talents annexed those of 
fancy and invention. Of the '* Essay on Taste '' we have spoken in 
oor Ust nomber, etc. 
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XnL—THTER'S" GENUINE REMAINS OP SAMUEL 

BUTLER." 

" The Oenuine Jíenuúni, tn Firo9e and Vene, of Mr. Samuel Bidler. Publuhed 
fram the Ori^^al llaouscripis, formerly in the Poflseeaion of W. Longueville, 
Eaq.; wiih Notes by R TenR, Eeeper of the Public Uhnry at Ifanohester." 
In two Tols., 8vo. 

Whxk we consider Butler merely as a poet, and a party poet, too, 
and reflect that poeta, in oar own time, haye been known to ezcel in 
one species of composition, and yet have been aseless in all other par- 
poses of life, and ignorant in all other pnrsnits of leaming, we bewail, 
but we are not greatly surprised at, the indigence in which we are told 
he lived and died. Bnt when we view him by the light in which this 
pnblication places him, we are struck with somewhat nezt to horror 
at the want of discemment, at the more than barbaroas ingratitude, of 
his contemporaries. When we see him join the humor of Lucian to 
the philosophy of Pkto, and nnite the virtne of Sócrates with the wit 
of Arístophanes ; when he displays an eqnal knowledge of men and 
books ; when he adapta reading to reasoning, and all in the canse of 
liberty and religión, we are apt to bewail, not only the disgrace, bat 
the loss of our coontry, that conld sufíer sach a person to be, in a 
manner, dead to society. 

Till the pieces before ns were published Swift conld, with some 
appearance of jnstice, have dispnted with Butler the palm of wit, 
humor, and observatíon of life. But we are of opinión that the 
question must be now, by the disceming and impartíal part of the 
public, decided in Butler's favor. We cannot, however, say of all the 
pieces of this collection, as Ovid does of the chariot of the san, '* Ma- 
teriam superat opas ;" f or here many of the materials are rich, but 
the workmanship is rough ; they look like pieces of the most precióos 
metal, when they fírst come out of a beautif ul mould ; but without the 
finishing and heightenings that the hand and the tools of the artist 
can bestow. Many of them bear manifest indications of genius lábor^ 
ing, but not crashed, under indigence ; while some of them have re- 
ceived all the polish that art and judgment can bestow. 

The editor has performed his dnty with great pertinency, yet mod- 
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eatj oí observation; and this publícation is far from being one of 
those catchpennj subBcríption-works, which, circulating from one 
good-natared f riend lo another, at last picks tbe pocket of the pablic 
We are tempted to wish, however, that Mr. Thyer's studies had led 
bim, a little more tban they seem to bave done, into tbose piddling 
walks of pamphiet and polemical reading, from whicb alone can be 
drawn tbe illastrations of many dark passages of bis admirable au- 
thor ; ñor can we tbink be bas been alwajs bappy in bis conjectares. 

Throngb great part of tbe two volames before us we perceive that 
Butler was no friend to tbe Boyal Societj/ and tbe method of pbi- 
losopbizing in fashion in bis time ; and, indeed, as Mr. Tbyer observes 
witb great trutb, one mnst own tbat tbe members of tbat leamed 
body, at tbeir first setting out, did justly lay tbemselves open to tbe 
Usbes of wit and satire. 

Tbe first poem in tbis collection is entitled '^ Tbe Elepbant in tbe 
Moon," and is planned upon a bumorous story of a monse getting 
into a telescope, witb wbicb tbe virtuosos were yiewing tbe moon, 
and wbicb tbey instantly prononnced to be an elepbant in tbe moon. 
Tbe story, wbicb is f ull of Batieras bomor, is told at first in sbort, and 
then in long, verse, but generally in tbe same terms and terminations 
of rbyme. 

Tbe poem wbicb follows ia entitled " A Satire npon tbe Weakness 
and Misery of Man," and bears tbe stamp not only of genius bnt 
virtae, witb sacb cbaracterístics of tbe latter as are impossible to be 
connterf eited : as for tbe former, tbey speak for tbemselves. In 
sbort, tbis is perbaps tbe finest and justest satire tbat any language 
can produce ; and the whole of it has those marks of virtaoas indig- 
nation wbicb prove tbat tbe poet speaks from tbe beart This indig- 
nation is levelled eqaally against tbe court of Charles the Second as 
against the fanatics ; and tbe reader is grossly mistaken if be imag- 
ines that, becaase Batler was the autbor of " Hudibras," he favored 
eitber tbe politics or the manners of the conrt, to wbicb his writings 
were so serviceable in its distress. 

The satire in question, in enamerating the outward circumstances 
that créate the weakness and misery of man, has tbe following Unes : 

' *'The enemies of the Rojal Sodety were for some time very numerous and 
▼ery acrimonious ; for what reason it is hard to oonoeive, sinoe the philosophers 
profeesed not to advance doctrines, but to produce f acta ; and the moet aealoos 
enemy of innovation must admit the gradual progresa of experíenoe, however he 
may oppose hypothetical temerity." — John80N*b ZÁ/e of Butler, 
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^ Tet as no barbarousnees beside 
l8 half 80 barbaroufl as pride, 
Ñor any prouder insolence 
Than that wfaich has the least pretenoe^ 
We are so wretehed, to prof ees 
A glory bi oar wretohedneBS ; 
To Tapor sillUy, and rant 
Of our own miaery and wanl 
And grown Tainglorioua on a acore» 
We ottght muob rather to deplore, 
Wbo, the first moment of our livee, 
Are bat oondemn'd, and giv'n reprieres ; 
And our greateet grace ia, not to know 
When we shan pay 'em baok, ñor how ; 
Begotten with a vain caprich, 
And Uve as Tainly to that pitch. 

** Our pains are real thinga, and all 
Our pleasures but fantastical ; 
Diseasee of their own acoord, 
But cures some difficuU and hard ; 
Our nobleet piles and stateliest rooms 
Are but out-houses to the tombs ; 
Gties, thougfa e'er so great and brave, 
But mere warehouses to the grave ; 
Our brav'ry's* but a Tain disguise, 
To hlde US from the world*s duU eyes, 
The remedy of a def ect, 
With which our nakedness is deckt ; 
Yet makes us sweU with pride, and boast, 
As if w' had gain'd by being lost" 

Áfter some other very fine reflections of the same caste, he con- 
dndee in the following noble and spirited strain : 

« That wealth, that bounteous Fortune sends 
As presente to her dearest friends, 
Is oft laid out upon a purchase 
Of two yards long in parish churohes ; 
And those too happy men that bought it 
Had liv'd, and happier too, without it ; 
Fér what does vast wealth bring but cheat, 
Law, luzury, disease, and debt, 
Pain, pleasure, discontent, and sport, 
And easy-troubled life, and short ?' 

> Finery. — Qoumitmfirom THTWñ. 

9 Thou^ this satire seems f airly transcribed f or the presa, yet on a Tacaoiey in 
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" Bat all these plagues are nothing near 
Thoee f ar more crael and severe, 
TJnhappy man takes pains to find 
T' inflict himaelf upon his mind ; 
And oat oí hJB own bowela spins 
A rack and torture for his sins : 
Tormenta himself, in yain, to know 
That moBt, which he can never do ; 
And the more Btrictly 'tís denied, 
The more he is unaatüified : 
Is busy in finding scruples out, 
To langnish in eterna! doubt ; 
Sees spectres in the dark, and ghosts» 
And starts, as horses do at posta, 
And, when' his eyes assist him least, 
Discems such subtle objects best: 
On hypothetic dreams and visions 
Grounds everlasting disquisitions, 
And raisea endless controTersies 
On vulgar theorems and hearsa js : 
Grows poeitive and confident 
In things so far beyond th' eztent 
Of human sense, he does not know, 
Whether they be at all, or no ; 
And doubts as much in things that are 
As plainly evident, and dear: 
Disdains all usef ul sense, and plún, 
T* apply to th* intrícate and vain ; 



the sheet opposite to this line I find the following verses, which probably were in- 
tended to be added ; but, as they are not regularly inserted, I choose rather to give 
them by way of note : 

" For men ne*er digg'd so deep into 

The bowels of the earth below, 

For metáis that are found to dwell 

Kear neighbor to the pit of hell, 

And have a magic pow'r to sway 

The greedy souls of men that way ; 

But with their bodies have been fain 

To fill thoee trenches up again ; 

When bloody battles have been f ought 

For sharíng that which they took not. 

For wealth is all things that oonduoe 

To man's destruction, or his use ; 

A standard both to buy and sell 

All things from heaven down to hell.** 

GOLDSiaTH ,/Vom TSTIB. 
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And cracks his brains in plodding on 

That which Í8 never to be known ; 

To poee himselí with subtleties, 

And hold no other knowledge wise : 

Althougb, tbe subüer all thinga are, 

Tbey're but to nothing the more near; 

And the leas weight they can sustain, 

Tfae more he still laya on in vaio, 

And hangs hiB sool apon as nioe 

And subtle curiositiee, 

As one oí that vast moltítade 

That on a needle's point have stood : 

Weighs right and wrong, and trae and f alse^ 

TJpon as nice and subtle scales 

As those that tom upon a plañe 

With the hundredth part of half a grain; 

And still the subtler they move, 

The sooner false and useless prove. 

So man, that thinks to forcé and stnún 

Beyond its natural sphere his brain, 

In Tain torments it on the rack, 

And, f or improving, sets it back ; 

Is ignoraDt oí his own extent, 

And that to which his aims are bent ; 

Is lost in both, and breaks his blade 

üpon the anvil, where 'twas made ; 

For, as abortions cost more pain 

Tban yig'rons births, so all Úie vain 

And weak productions of man's wit, 

That aim at purposee unfit, 

Reqnire more drudgery, and worse, 

Than those of strong and lively forcé." 

The Batiré that f ollows is what the author calla in long verse, and 
is npon the licentious age of Charles the Second, contrasted with the 
Pnritanical one that preceded it. In this satire, which is the seqnel 
of the fonner, we have the folio wing masterly lines : 

*'For those who heretofore sought prívate holes, 
Seeurely in the dark to damn their souls, 
Wore vizards of hypocrisy, to steai 
And sliuk away, in masquerade, to hell ; 
Now bríng their crimes into the open sun, 
For all mankind to gaze their worst upon, 
As eagles try their young against its rays, 
To prove, if they're of generous breed, or base ; 
Oall heayen and earth to witness how they've aim*d 
Tnth all their utmost yigor to be damn'd.** 
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Speaking oí ezample : 

*' Ezample, that imperious dictator 
Of all that*s good or bad to human nature ; 
By which the world's oomipted, and redaim'd ; 
Hopea to be say'd, and studies to be damnM ; 
That reoonciles all oontrarieties, 
Makes wisdom íoolishneBS, and foUy wise.** 

Then follows a satire npon gaming. 

The Batiré that f ollows is, we daré say, addressed to Sir William 
Davenanty' whose ñame oar editor has been bo delicate as to sappress, 
and is a piece of aterling wit Speaking of rhyme and sense, he saya : 

" ly whom a lewd caprich (for Bome great crime 
I have oommitted) haa oondemn'd to rfayme, 
With alayish obstinacy vex my brain 
To reconcile 'em, but, alas I in vain ; 
SometimeB I set my wits npon the rack, 
And when I would say whüé the vene says Maek ; 

* « * « * • 

When I would praise an author, the untoward 
Damn'd sense, says Virgil, but the rhyme — ."* 

Speaking of the plague of rhyme, Mr. Pope has nothing in all bis 
works more spiríted and musical than the following Unes : 

" Without this plague, I freely míght have spent 
My happy days with leisure and content ;. 
Had nothing in the world to do, or think, 
Like a íat príest, but whore, and eat, and drink ; 
Had past my time as pleasantly away, 
Slept all the night, and loiter'd all the day. 
My soul, that's íree f rom care, and fear, and hope, 
Knows how to make her own ambitton stoop.** 

He conclndes the epistle with the following Unes : 

^ Thou, then, that see'st how ill I spend my time, 
Teach me, for pity, how to make a rhyme ; 
And, if the instructions chance to prove in vain, 
Teach how ne'er to write again." 

The nezt poem that f ollows, entitled " Repartees between Oat and 
Puss, at a Cater-wauling in the Modem Heroic Way," is levelled at 

' Bather, Ned Howard. See nezt note. 

* Ned Howard. The Hon. Edward Howard, brother of Shr Bobert Howatd, 
brother-in-law of Dryden, author of "The British Prínce8,an heroic poem," 1669, 
and of several plays, four of which are in print. 
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the rhyme-plays oí Dryden (f or ve cannot think with Mr. Thyer ihat 
Batler conld throw his eye so low as npon Settle), and some other 
wríters of otherwise good note ; but it íb eapported witb sach exqui- 
úte humor, and with so just a spirit of rídicale, that it cannot admit 
of any quotations. Meanwhile, we think that in this poem we can 
discover some seeds that were transpknted into '^ The Behearsal," or 
from "The Rehearsal" into it* 

The satire that follows is npon onr ridicolons imitation of the 
Frenchy and is worthy of the anthor of '' Hadibras.'* The next poem 
is inscríbed to the famoos Ned Howard, and till now has always 
been given to Waller, and printed in bis works. Then follows a pali- 
node to the same genüeman, in the like vein of wit and humor. The 
condnsion of the next satiie, which is npon dmnkenness, is so inisii- 
tably fine, and so mnch in Buüer's manner, that we mnst gire it to 

the reader : 

** So Noah, when he anohor'd safe on 
The mouiitain^s top, his lofty haven, 
And all the passengeTB he bore» 
Were on the new world set ashore, 
He made it next his chief design 
To plant and propágate a Tine, 
Which smoe has overwhehnM and drown*d 
Far greater numbers, on drj ground, 
Of wretched mankind, one by one, 
Than all the flood before had dona" 

The poem that follows is entitled "A Satire on Marriage,'' but is, in 
fact, levelled against adultery. It is but crude, thongh chaiged with 
our author's spirit, as are the three following poems, wrítten in Pin- 
daric ode measures ; one upon an " Hypocritical Non-conf ormist ;'' 
the next upon " Modern Critics ;*' and the third, "To the happy mem- 
ory of the most renowned Du Val,*' the highwayman. This last had 
been published in the author^s lifetime. We are sorry Mr. Thyer, in 
a note upon this ode, shonld have been so ill-inf ormed as to compare 
the fate of Maclean, the modern highwayman, to that of Du Yiü, in 
being beloved and lamented by the English ladies. We can assure 
him seriously that the fact is false, and all the storíes on that head 
were mere inventions. By-the-bye, Du Val was remarkably band- 
eóme, and Maclean was as remarkably ugly.' 

1 Butler is said to have had a finger in *' The RehearsaL" 

• " The present age can match this French adventurer with an Irish one of equal 
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The Batiré, by vay oí panegyrlc, on Sir John Denham, and the 
many severe toaches of oor author in other parts oí his works against 
that gentleman, mast have been foanded npon some personal quarrel 
or disgust, as Mr. Thyer ríghtly observes. Amongst other tbings, Sir 
John is accused of having bought his ^' Cooperas Hill," and of having 
borrowed '^ The Sophy.*' But charges of that kind, if not supported 
by some very strong facts, ought to be disconraged, as they tend to 
endanger or weaken every author's claim to repatation from his 
works. " NaptisB demonstrant proiem/' is an established maxim with 
regard to the issne of our bodies ; and a man's fathering a produc- 
tion, unless it is clearly proved to be illegitimate, ought to establish 
his claim to the issue of his brains.* 

Bat the tmth is, there are strong presamptions against the knight in 
point of plagiarism ; f or his works are so unequal, that some of them, 
to make use of MartiaPs ezpression to a plagiary, seem to say, Fur es. 
Butler might have reasons for his charge that we are ignorant of. 

Amongst the severa! poems that follow, which we cannot particu- 
laríze, there is a satire upon Phigiaríes, which is fínished, and in But- 
ler's best manner. 

We cannot agree with Mr. Thyer's conjecture that Oliver Cromwell 
is meant in the bailad that begins, ^^Draw near^ good people^ cUl drat» 
near;^^ ' for though Mr. Thyer supports his conjecture by a caricatura 
of CromwelFs person, drawn by one of his professed enemies, yet we 
have a much better authority for believing that his face was far from 
being of the hideous form and complexión there described. There is 
an original of Cromwell, by Cooper, extant ; and it is attended with a 
whimsical anecdote which is well known to the virtuosi, and carnes 
its own evidences along with it For there are evident marks of 
creases in the canvas ' of the painting, and a bine scarf about his 
armor is unfínished, which is said to have been owing to the usurper's 
impatience when he called at Cooper's for the picture ; for, seeing the 
head fínished, he hastily pulled the piece from the tenter and, clap- 

f ame, the oelebrated Mr. Maclean, who carne to the same ignoble end, by being a 
hero in the same way, and was, it is said, no lesa regretted oí the fair Bex.*^-^Bui' 
Ur'8 Itemains, hy Th^, vol. L p. 147, ed. 1769. 

' " A report was spread that the poem of * Cooper's Hill * was not his own, bat 
that he had bought it of a vicar for forty pounds. The same attempt was made to 
rob Addison of ' Gato,' and Pope of his ' Essay on Criticism.' "*— Johkbon, Lifs of 
Denham. « VoL Vil. p. 192. 

' Cooper was a miniature-paánter, and never painted on canvas. 
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ping it into bis pocket, flung into hía coacL Thifl painting is con- 
formable to all the accoonts oí bis face tbat ve bave from tbe moet 
impartíal banda; and representa it aa manlj, bat aomewbat atem, 
tboagb far from being nglj, far leaa deformed and bideoaa, as Batier 
bas painted the snbject of tbia baUad. If we migbt bazard a con- 
jectnre, tbe poet migbt allegorícally design to aatiríze aome of tbe 
committeea of Parliament tbat aat apon tbe eatatea of tbe Eing'a 
party, and componnded witb tbeir owners. Tbose committeea aat in 
different parta, not only of tbe kingdom, bnt of tbe City. 

Amongat tbe fragmenta deaigned by Bntler to be inaerted in a aeo- 
ond part of a aatire upon tbe imperfection and abaae of buman leam- 
ing, one of tbem falla foni of Milton, for leaving tbe menta of tbe 
controversy between bim and Salmasiaa, aboüt King Cbarlea'a mnrder, 
and tnming it into a war of words, by accnsing Salmaaiaa of writing 
falae Latín» Tbia put na in mind of an epigram of Milton'a beginning» 

" What made Salmasius, that French ohatterlng pie, 
To aim at English and Hundreda cry ?" 

'Tia pity onr antbor did not complete tbia deaign. Hia fragmenta, 
like tbe piecea of marble got togetber for rearing a bailding, are of 
tbe moat ezqniaite beauty and workmanabip. Amongat otbera, bia de- 
acription of a pedant ia eqnally juat and witty. Of pedantry be aaya : 

'* For pedantry is but a oom, a wart 
Bred in the skin of judgment, Bense and art, 
A Btupefied exoresoenoe, like a wen, 
Fed by the peccant humors of leam'd men, 
Tliat neyer growa from natural defects 
Of downright and untutorM intellects, 
But from the OTer-curious and Tain 
Diatempers of an artificial brain." 

Next followa a collection of veraea, under the title of *'Miacellaneooa 
Tbooghta," wbicb are finely adapted to tbeir anbjecta, and wbicb bad 
tbey fallen intó the banda of a poetical trader migbt have aet bim up 
and, aa the aaying ia, '^made a man of bim forever." It ia eztremely 
bard, if not diaagreeable, to give anytbing aa a apecimen where every- 
tbing ia eqnally ao ; bnt, aa we mnat keep up to onr plan, we aball 
give the firat tbat comea to our band of tboae detached veraea : 

"The worst of rebela nerer arm 
To do their king or oountiy harm ; 
But draw their awords to do them good, 
As doctors cure by letting blood." 
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** Ko seared oonscience Ls so íell 
As that which has been bumt with leal ; 
For Ghristían charity*8 as well 
A great in^iedimeiit to zeal, 
As leal a pestilent disease 
To Christian charíty and peaoe.'* 

''As thistles wear tfae softest down, 
To hide tfaeir príckles tíll they're grown. 
And then declare themselyes and tear 
Whateyer ventares to come near : 
8o a smooth knaye does greater íeats 
Than one that idly rails and threats, 
And all the mSschief that he meant 
Does like a ratüesnake preyent.** 

*' When prinoes idly lead abont, 
Those of their party f oUow suit, 
Till others tramp upon thdr play, 
And tum the cards another way.** 

" What makes all snbjects discontent 
Against a prinoe's goyemment» 
And prinoes take as great offence 
At subjects' disobedienoe ; 
That neither th* other can abide, 
Bat too much reason on each side.** 

'*As when a greedy rayen sees 
A sheep entangPd by the fleece, 
With hasty cnielty he flies 
T' attack him and pick out his eyes; 
8o do those vultures nse that keep 
Poor pris^ners f ast like silly sheep, 

*' As greedily to prey on all 
That in thdr ray^nous clutches fall. 
For thoms and brambles, that carne in, 
To wait apon the carse for sin. 
And were no part o' th* first creation, 
But for reyenge a new plantation, 
Are yet the fíVst materíals 
T* endose the earth with liying walls ; 
So jailers that are most aocarst 
Are íoand most fit in bdng worst** 

HavÍDg ihiifl, we bope, given no nnBatisfactory account of this curi- 
óos coUection, so f ar as regarás the poetical part of it, we are obliged 
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to defer the prose part, in wbich Batler will appear with eqaal, if not 
BQperíor, advantages to a fatnre opportnnity. 



[Here, in September, 1759 (viiL 208) tbe Beview recommenced :] — It 
íb a donbt wbether the writings oí Batler, or the neglect he met with, 
be the greatest satire on the age in which he lived ; certainly do man 
waa ever possessed of greater talents f or rídicule than he ; none had 
a greater fund of original sentiment, none a more thoroagh detesta- 
tion of vice, and none a more nngratefnl retnm from societj. A 
modem French writer, who has tranalated a part of bis worka, has 
jnstly observed that he has more thonghts than Unes, and perhaps an 
exnberance of sentiment is bis greatest defect; indeed, so closelj do 
thej foUow each other, that the reader has neither time to relisb what 
Í8 past, ñor prepare bimself f or what is to f oUow ; as in other com« 
modities, their valae seems to be diminisbed by their profusión. 

Of all oar English poets Batler was reckoned the most modest 
man ; bis confusión was snob, apon a first introdaction, that some 
men imagined him scarce removed from idiotism ; when he warmed, 
bowever, in conversation be then began to sbine, and what before was 
pity in the andience was now tnmed to admiratioa. Characters, bow- 
ever, of tbis Mnd are perhaps not so well qaalified as others f or com- 
mencing anthors. Impressed with too great a respect f or the jadgment 
of the reader, tbey imagine bis sagacity eqaal to their own, and avoid 
repetition or explanation, as a tax apon bis patience or an impntation 
on bis skUL In short, tbey wríte as Batler has actaally wrítten, poor 
oat thoagbt after thoagbt, leave no interstice in the composition void 
of sentiment, ñor even allow a pause f or admiration. Snch writing 
as tbis, and not the affected diffidence expressed in a preface, is the 
trae characteristic of modesty. Here the writer, as in conversation, 
says but little, and that to the parpóse. Batieras manner is, bowever, 
now pretty mucb wom oat of use ; most readers now take up books 
merely to be idle ; men of tbis complexión must be met with smiles, 
instead of the severity of thoughtfulness. As long as the writer con- 
tinúes to divert, so long wiU tbey permit him to instroct tbem ; but if 
be offers to become too conciso for their indolence, be then becomes 
uninteUigible ; to what parpóse, then, sbould a writer tbink deeply, 
when those wbom be addresses wiU not be at the pains of tbinkingf 
In short, tbis sententious manner of the last age somewhat resembles 
Ck>thic architecture, where the eye of the spectator is presented with a 
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nnmber of parta, each highlj finished, and separatelj pretty, but which, 
however, dimioish the effect of the whole. 

If we read the histories of those great men who enlightened or 
adomed mankind, and, at the same time, perisbed, like Batíer, by 
neglect, we shall find their misfortanes owing to the warmth of their 
friendships, or the viralence of their disgnst Thus Dante, Theodore 
Gaza, and Cassender were soured by their distresses at last into miar 
anthropy : it was jast so with Batler ; we find him, tbrongb this pab- 
lication, pursoing bis contemporary aatbora, whom be disliked or de- 
spised, either with open or concealed satire ; be coold not tamely bear 
to see men carry away all the rewards of admiration, becauae rich, ñor 
set np as models of politeness, because bang roand with titles. Sir 
John Denham, in particular, has f ound no quarter ; he was one of 
those wbo owed most of bis reputation to a combination of friends 
in bis favor, and who was as mucb praised beyond bis desert as bis 
antagonist before us was undervalued. Every wrong disposition of 
literary bonors Batler seems to have tbougbt as a negativo insult upon 
genius : he opposed the distribution with spirit, was tacitly approved, 
and left witbout a reward. How many plants of medicinal virtne do 
we not find growing among savages anacqnainted with their effects I 

The writing cbaracters, as the editor remarks, was a kind of wit 
mucb in fasbion in the beginning of the last centnry. Brayére seem- 
ed to have led the mode, bat, to confess the truth, has not been 
eqnalled by any sncceeding imitator: be has the bappy art of varying 
bis manner ; wben the bare description of nature begins to disgnst be 
has recourse to a story, and wben that has ceased to snrpnse be finds 
refnge in a bon-mot The cbaracters before us want that entertain- 
ing variety, and seem drawn ratber after the designs of Tbeopbrastus; 
and we must do our countryman the justice to own that bis sketches 
are not inferior to those of the refíned Grecian. 

His cbaracter of a smail poet, for instance, is as ñne a piece of satire 
and criticism as we have seen united. To give the reader a specimen : 

*'A small poet is one that wonld fain make bimself that which 
nature never meant him ; like a fanatic that inspires bimself with his 
own whimsies. He sets np haberdasher of small poetry, with a very 
small stock, and no credit. He believes it is invention enougb to find 
out other men's wit ; and wbatsoever be lights upon, either in books 
or company, be makes bold with as his own. This be puts togetber 
fio untowardly that you may perceive his own wit has the rickets, by 
the swelling disproportion of bis joints. Imitation is the wbole sum 
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oí him ; and his yein is but an itcb or clap that he has catched oí 
others ; and his flame like that oí charcoaLs, that were bnrnt bef ore ; 
but as he wants judgment to understand lívhat is best, he natnrally 
takes the worst, as being most agreeable to his own talent. Yon may 
know his wit not to be natore, 'tis so unqoiet and troablesome in him; 
for, as those that have monej bat seldom are always shaking their 
pockets when they have it, so does he, when he tlúnks he has got 
something that will make him appear. He is a perpetual talker ; and 
yon may know by the froedom oí his discoarse that he came lightly 
by it, as thieves spend freely what they get He measures other 
roen*s wit by their modesty, and his own by hii confidence. He 
makes nothing oí writing plays, becaose he has not wit enongh to 
understand the difSculty. This makes him yenture to talk and scrib- 
ble, as chowses do to play with cunning gamesters, until they are 
cheated and laughed at He is always talking oí wit, as those that 
haye bad volees are always singing out oí tune ; and thote that cannot 
play delight to fnmble on instmments. He grows the unwiser by 
other men's harms ; for the worse others write, he finds the more en- 
couragement to do so too. His greediness oí praise is so eager that 
he swallows anything that comes in the likeness oí it, how notorious 
and palpable soever, and is as shot-free against anything that may 
lessen his good opinión oí himself. This renders him incurable, like 
diseases that grow insensible." 

Were sttch a number oí original thonghts in the possession oí a 
Gorman commentator, what folios might not be the result of his 
specnlations ! In short, this performance might serve as a common- 
place-book' for such as find more difSculty in thinking than exprea- 
sion ; a hundred sentiments may be stolen from it, and yet the pla- 
giary be never detected. 

What can be more just than his character of a libeller, whom he 
describes as one whose whole works treat but of two things, his own 
malice and the f aults of another : 

> ** I am informed by Mr. Thyer, of Hanchester, that ezcellent editor of this 
aathor'8 ' Beliques,' that he could show something like Hudibras in prose. He has 
in his possession the eommon-plae^^ook in which Bntler repoeited, not such events 
and preoepts as are gathered by reading, but such remarks, similitndes, aUusions, 
assemblagee, or inf erences as oocasion prompted or meditation produced — ^those 
thoughts that were generated in his own mind, and might be usefully applied to 
Bome future purpose. Such is the labor of those who wríte for immortality I"— 
JoHKSOK, Life of BuÜer, 

YUI.—3 
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''He is not mach concerned whether what he writeB be trae or 
false; that's nothing to his purpo&e, which aims only at filthy and 
bitter ; and tberef ore his langnage is, like pictares oí the devil, the 
fonler the better. He robs a man oí his good ñame, not for any 
good it wiU do him (for he dares not own it), but merely, as a jack- 
daw steals monej, for his pleasnre. His malice has the same success 
with other men's charítj, to be rewarded in private ; for all he gets is 
but his own private satisfaction, and the testimony of an evil con- 
science ; for which, if it be discovered, he soffers the worst kind of 
martyrdom, and is paid with condign pnnishment, so that at the best 
he has but his labor for his pains. He deals with a man as the Span- 
ish Inqnisition does with heretics, clothes him in a coat painted with 
hellish shapes of fiends, and so shows him to the rabble, to render 
him the more odioas. He exposes his wit like a bastard, for the 
next comer to take np and put oat to nnrse, which it seldom fails of, 
so ready is every man to contríbate to the infamy of another. He is 
like the devil that sows tares in the dark, and while a man sleeps 
plants weeds among his com. When he ventares to fall foul on the 
govemment or any great persons, if he has not a special care to keep 
himself, like a conjnror, safe in his circle, he raises a spirit that falls 
foul on himself, and carries him to limbo; where his neck is ckpped 
np in the hole ont of which it is never released, nntil he has paid his 
ears down on the nail for fees. He is in a worse condition than a 
school-boy ; for when he is discovered he is whipped for his exercise, 
whether it be well or ill done ; so that he takes a wrong coorse to 
show his wit, when his best way to do so is to conceal it ; otherwise 
he shows his folly instead of his wit, and pays dear for the mistake." 

At the end of these two volames, for which the pablic are so mach 
obliged to the editor, are subjoined thonghts apon varioas sabjects, 
still saperior to anything in the foregoing coUection. In these the 
aathor's pecaliar talent shines conspicaoasly, since his principal merit 
consists in the strength and jostaess of his sentiments, withont any 
pecaliar skili in arrangement. Had all his works been pablished, like 
those of Mohammed, which, as we are told, were delivered in single 
sentences, it is probable his fame would have saffered no diminution. 
To give an example of his talent this way: 

<' This age will serve to make a very pretty f arce for the next, if 
it have any wit at all to make ase of it." 

" The preferment of f ools and nndeserving persons is not so mach 
an honor to them, as infamy and dishonor to those that raise them ; 
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for when a prínce confers honor on those that do not deserve ii, he 
throws it away ont of hÍ8 own stock, and leaves bimaelf so mach the 
less as he parto with to those that want merit to pretend to it ; and 
bj that ill-hosbandry in time leaves himself none at all to paj those 
to whom it is due." 

'* The worst govemmento are the best, when they light in good 
hands ; and the best the worst, when they fall into bad ones." 

'' The vic^s of tyrante ran in a circle, and prodace one another, be- 
gin with luxary and prodigality, which cannot be sopplied but by 
rapiñe. Rapiñe produces hate in the people, and that hate fear in 
the prince ; fear, croelty ; cmelty, despair ; and despair, destmction.*' 

'^ It is both the wisest and saf est way in the world to keep at a 
convenient distance with all men. For when men converse too 
closely they commonly, like those that meet in crowds, offend one 
another/' 

'' There is a kind of physiognomy in the title of books, no less 
than in the faces of men, by which a skilful observer will as well 
know what to expect from the one as the other.^' 

'* Men of the greatest apprehension and aptest geninses to anything 
they nndertake do not always prove the greatest masters in it : for 
there íb more patience and phlegm reqnired in those that attain to 
any degree of perfection, than is commonly found in the temper of 
active and ready wito, that soon tire, and wül not hold ont ; as the 
Bwiftest race-horse will not perf orm a long joumey so well as a stnrdy, 
dull jade. Henee it is that Yirgil, who wanted mnch of that natural 
easiness of wit that Ovid had, did, nevertheless, with hard labor and 
long study, arrive at a higher perfection than the other, with all his 
dexterity of wit, bnt less indnstry, could attain to. The same we may 
observe of Jonson and Shakspeare ; for he that is able to think long, 
and jndge well, wül be sare to find ont better things than another man 
can hit upon snddenly, though of more qnick and ready parto ; which 
is commonly but chance, and the other art and jadgment" 

How works of snch merit have been so long sappressed as those 
bef ore as is, indeed, somewhat snrprising ; or how the author himself, 
in his needy honra, was never indnced to tnm them to profít, is what 
we cannot account for : perhaps the rewards of copy-money, as it is 
called, were not so high then as they are now, and fame might have 
been the only incentive to pablication. 
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XIV.— MARRIOTT'S "HORACE." 

REPLY TO «THE CRITICAL REVIEW." 

" I%e TiDeiúieth EpMe of Horaoe to hi» Book, modemued by the Anthor o/^FemaU 
Canduet ' (Thomás Marriott, Esq.), and applied to hi» ovm Booky and itUmded aa 
an Answer lo the Bemark» on his Book made by the Wrüer of * The OriHoal Be- 
VMI0.*" Syo. Owen. Pnce ñd, 

It was once a debate among casnists, which we conld wisb to see 
revivedf whetber the contempt offered to great men in disguise ougbt 
jastly to be resented by them as injarious. After much reasoning 
npon the matter, Escobar* at length determined that as men they 
have a right to resent ; but as great men they are obliged to f orgire- 
ness. This last part of the argament is so applicable to our present 
purpose, that we cannot avoid urging it in the strongest manner in 
expostiilating with the great man with whom we are at present nn- 
happily embroiled. We have a right to be f orgiven, because we now 
at last acknowledge the dignity of him from whom (impressed with 
terror as we are) we ask forgiveness. A few months ago a poem en- 
titled ^'Female Condact" carne from the press, pnblished in the asnal 
manner, withont one single mark of the author's importance ; and we, 
in onr asnal manner, foond something in it to praise, and something 
to reprove." At this time we knew very little of Mr. Marriott, and, in 
the sincerity of onr hearts, wíshed his dall, well-meaning efforts snc- 
cess. Soon, however, it was found that in talking of him we were all 
in the wrong box, ñor paid him half that deference which he claimed 
as his due. The pamphlet bef ore as, written in all the f ary of resent- 
ment, tells as all aboat him. By this we are informed, bnt, alas I too 
late f or redress, that Mr. Marriott is tall ; that he is rich ; that he is 
thin and lean ; that he laughs when the san shines ; and lastly, that 
he is the very man who took the two Gregories.* Why conld he not 
have told as all this when he pnblished his fírst pamphlet ? No ! he 

1 A Spaniah Jesuit, bom at Seville, in 1688, and died, while a missionary at 
Lima, in 1669. His works were printed in ttoenfy-tix folio volomes. 
* See Article II., YoL YU. p. 822. > I am sorry I cannot ezplain this. 
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Blips it ottt upon the world in obscnrity, and, like Peter the Great, is 
resolved to qnarrel with every creatare that does Bot paj homage to 
bis greasj greatness in diagnise. Had he put bat balf wbat tbe pres- 
ent pampblet contains into tbe preface oí tbe f ormer, it were easy to 
bave clapped on a pair oí pradential spectacles, and read bis poetry 
into rbjme; for be maj be convinced tbat we sooner would bave 
eaten gnnpowder tban bave meddled witb tbe autbor wba took tbe 
two Gregories. 

Tbongb tbe performance was opened witb a tborougb resolation 
not to lose oor temper apon tbe penisal, jet we fínd it so severo tbat 
we kindle as we read. It is all an orange stoffed witb cloves : wben 
fatigned witb scolding in prose, be bas recourse to rbyme, and wben 
be bas teased ns snfSciently witb Englisb verse, be takes np tbe cud- 
gels in Latin. All are alike to bim, back-eword, single fálcbion, or 
qnarter-staff; be wields tbem all witb eqnal dexterity, and no favor. 
Now be calis as scríbblers, anón minor crítics, tben dnll critics, bad- 
bearted critics. Tbis snre is not polite ; jet all tbis migbt be borne, 
bat wbo can be calm wben be calis as Savias f Yes, dear reader, be 
actaally calis ns Bavias ! Ab, littie did we tbink tbat wbile we cen- 
snred tbe writer of ^' Female Condact,'^ we were only raising tbe in- 
dignation of tbe antbor wbo took tbe two Or^ories. 

Yet sball it be left to bis own breast wbetber be deals candidly 
witb as or tbe pablic. He fírst writes bad verses, and next be tells 
tbe world be does not desire a repotation for poetry. Tbis is very 
modest eitber way. Woald not any one be indnced from sacb a per- 
formance, and witb sacb an invitation, to speak bis sentiments witb- 
oat sbrinking? In an evil bonr we took tbe aatbor at bis word, 
pitied bis performance, and gave bim a discbarge from Pamassns at 
bis own reqaest ; and yet, ob ingratitade ! bere we bave bim in a vio- 
lent passion for oar pains. Tbis aatbor is sarely a sly one. He 
invites US to a f east ; tells as we are beartily welcome to fall to, and 
yet is violently angry witb as for eating. Does tbis become tbe 
patrón of virtae, tbis become tbe avowed cbampion of tbe fair sexf 
Does tbis become tbe noian wbo bas foagbt, and conseqaently van- 
qaisbed, gamesters, Metbodists, and Bolingbroke ? Ob, vartae, vartue I 
to wbat will tbis degenerate age at lengtb arrive, wben tbe very man 
wbo gives a morsel of bread witb one band picks it from oar teetb 
witb tbe otber ! 

By tbis time tbe reader, perbaps, desires to see bow oar poet treats 
as in rbyme ; and tboagb, by quoting bim, we propágate oar own dis- 
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grace, jet will we be jast to him and the public. The epÍBÜe in view 
ÍB from the author to his own book. Let ob suppoae him sitting like 
the man in the primer in his arm-chair, thos addresaing the znann- 
scrípt which he holds between hh finger and thumb: ^^Mj iitúe 
book," saya he, " you have an eje or a mind to — " But take it in 
his own words : 

** My book, 70a haye an eye to Temple Bar 
That you may trím in Owen^s shop appear ; 
That you with gUded ornamenta may riiine, 
Polish'd without, and delicate withiñ. 
You bate the cióse restraint of lock and key, 
Whiofa to a modeet book would grateful be. 
But go from me forewam'd, this lesson leaní, 
Wh&í gone from me you neyer can retum; ^ 
When this shall happen, I (who in your ear 
Instill'd good counsel which you would not hear) 
In your distress will scomful laugh at you, 
Like him who down a rock in anger threw 
The ass, that would not his commands pursue. 
Wfao'U strive against his will to save a íool 
Whom friendly admonitions oan't control?*' 

The reader at length smokes the champion we have to deal with ; 
he will observe what strength of thought and diction, and what a 
flow of poetry are here ! A piddling reader, it is certain, might ob- 
ject to almost all the rhymes of the aboye quotation ; but the lesa 
rhjme the more like blank verse, and all know that Milton wrote 
without snch a restraint ; but if anj reader is f or having the above 
quotation to be rhyme, he has nothing more to do than to read it 
poetically. Let key, for instance, be called kee, and then it rhymes 
with be; and let/00/ be called /o¿0, and then it answers control in the 
next line. By this means the poetry, which our author, no doabt, 
meant for blank verse, may serve for either. We have here given 
but a taste of our bard's performance : those who are pleased with it 
may indulge themselves to satiety in a publication, which he promises 
shortly, of several other modemized works of this kind. We shall 
beg leave, in all friendship only, to offer this unconquered champion 
the following motto to his future production : 

^ " We are assured there is a mistake here, being informed a large bale of this 

work was sent to Hillingdon for waste paper." O n Oregory^jvn, — Gold- 

BHiTH. Marriott lired at Hillingdon, in Middlesex. 
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XV.— GUICCIARDINI'S «HISTORY OF ITALY." 

'* The fíuioiy of Itcdy^ writíen m Palian 6y I\^nce9co Otiieeiardmif a NMmnan of 
Flormce. Translated into EngUah by the Chevalier Ausmr Páxki Qoodabi», 
Knight of the HUitary Order oí St. Stephen.'' In 10 vola., 8to. 

NoTHiNQ can be more jnst than the cbaracter given of Oaicciardini 
by Lipsins, *' ínter nostros summas est históricas ; ínter yeteres medi- 
ocris :*' if compared to modem historians, he will be fonnd superior ; 
if with the ancientSy he most be contented with a subordínate sitúa- 
tion. It is, índeed, a líttle extraordinarj why the ancients, particularlj 
the Román historians, should still remain the uncontested and un- 
rivalled masters of historical ezcellence. Their experíence was then 
much more confíned than ours, since to their wisdom we can add that 
of an intervening space of almost two thousand years. The politics 
of their princes was not so confíned, as the law of nations was scarcely 
attended to ; and war, which with us is little more than a treaty 
written in blood, waa^with them the removing of empires and the en- 
slaving of millions : still, however, with such limited experíence, and 
in countríes govemed by such mde masters, Sallust and Tacitus wrote 
their histories, and left their successors models which they may en- 
deavor to imítate ; but, if their f uture efforts be not attended with 
better success, cannot hope to rival. 

That since the revival of leaming the Italians have excelled the 
rest of Europe in history, is a fact so well known that it hardly de- 
serves to be insisted upon. Barely to mention the ñames of Machia- 
velli, Davila, Nani, Muratori, and several others, will serve to silence 
oppositíon : the fact is notorious ; the reason of their peculiar excel- 
lence is not equally so. 

Italy is divided into a number of petty states, whose mutual secu- 
rity lies in their mutual jealousy and distrusts. Here, then, politicians 
are f ormed, and states governed in miniature ; here a man may, and 
often has, exerted all the stratagems of war at the head of two hun- 
dred men, and exhausted all the chicaneiy of politics in the govem- 
ment of a petty Corporation. This was the soil for an historian; 
here, as in a map, he perceived the excelience and the inconveníences 
of every species of polity ; could point out, with precisión, the in- 
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effective attempts oí democracy, or the headlong efforts oí mi&taken 
monarchy ; this was a fíeld for historícal speculation ; even be that 
Tan might, if he pleased, be a reader. 

In tbis coantrj Goicciardini was bred, and at the time wben its 
petty States migbt properly be súd to be fermentíng into form. He 
had all the advantages tbat could conduce to a thorougb knowledge, 
botb oí tbe facts be relates and tbe personages wbo were concerned 
in condncting tbem. He was at once (wbat seldom bappens to be 
united in tbe same person) a scbolar, a soldier, and a politician ; and 
employed by bis coantry at different times in all tbose tbree capaci- 
ties, witb advantage to it and witb bonor to bimself. His narrative 
is manly and grave, and bis facts are made, as in a well-written play, 
to ñse f rom eacb otber. His impartiality appears manif est : even bis 
own coontry, to wbicb be owed so many obligations, is treated witb 
bistorícal justice, and its enemies treated witb so mucb candor tbat 
Ibe reader can bardly say whetber tbe antbor was oí Florence or Pisa. 

Tbese are a part oí bis excellences ; but it most not be concealed 
wbat critics bave objected against bim on tbe otber band. He is 
taxed witb being tedious and particular ; tbat be now and tben in- 
dulges reflection, and retards tbe events, wbicb, in bistory, sbould be 
ever bastening towards the catastrophe. '^As for tbat part of his 
bistoiy," says Montaigne, " wbicb be seems to be most proud of, I 
mean bis digressions and discourses, it must be owned tbat some of 
tbem bave peculiar merit, and are adorned witb eloquence and natnre ; 
but still be seems in love witb tbem : for, desirous of omitting notb- 
ing, and bis subject supplying bim witb more tban suíficient matter, 
he becomes feeble by delay, and bis bistory at lengtb savors of pedan- 
tic trifling." Dr. Donne, wben talking of the Creation, as delivered 
by Moses, objects tbe same faults to our autbor : " If tbe bistoiy of 
the beginnmg of tbe world," says be, " were written by so prolix an 
autbor as Guicciardini, not even tbe world itself would be able to con- 
tain tbe books written upon its own creation." Yet, notwitbstanding 
tbe objections of so great men, bis bistory can seem tedious to none 
but tbe indolent; and in tbis class, perbaps, we may rank the two 
great men now quoted — at least tbe former confesses bimself to be so. 
Tbere is, tbrougb the wbole work, especially tbe first five books, a 
preparation of incidents, tbat, instead of being prolix, tbe reader can 
Bcarce lay down tbe book witbout an ardent desire of knowing wbat 
follows next ; and tbe worst tbat can be said of bis speeches is, tbat 
tbey are fine political harangues, improperly placed. 
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There is an objection oí another nature, which carnes more weigbt, 
because it uní ortunately bappens to be true ; namely, bis representing 
all tbe actíons oí bis personages as arising from bad motives. " E fa 
ancbe sempre inclinato," says a countryman oí bis, '' á le peggiori, 
come apare nella sua spessa maledicenza di ciascbeduno; la quale 
appresso alia vnlgare malignitá gli lia guadagnata estimazion di verí- 
dico." He liras ever leaniDg to tbe worst side oí a cbaracter, as ap- 
peais bj bis giving nobody a good word, merdy to appear in tbe 
oyes oí tbe vulgar as a speaker oí trntb. Even tbe most entbasiastic 
admirer oí Gnicciardini mnst allow tbat tbis observation is just, sídcc, 
in tbe represeDtation oí so many cbaracters, be scarce desaríbes one 
wbose conscience is bis motive to action. Tbe persons wbo %are in 
bis drama are almost all knaves or fools, politic betrayers, or bloster- 
ing idiots. In sbort, tbe bistory before ns may be styled a tnily mis- 
antbropical performance. To a person inclined to bate tbe species, 
wbat ampie matter will it not afford botb for rídicole and for 
reproacb I 

We see tbe bistory open witb tbe account oí a monarcb immersed 
in pleasures, surronnded witb flatterers, not only ignorant oí tbe polite 
arts, but bardly acquainted witb tbe figures oí tbe letters, incapable of 
discovering merít, or, wbat is as bad, incapable of directing it to its 
proper spbere. We see sucb a monarcb — ^for so be represents Cbarles 
tbe Eigbtb of France — ^resolved to play tbe conqneror and plander 
kingdoms. Observe bow pointed tbe rídicule is : imagine tbis man, 
witb a body as deformed as bis intellects were contemptible, of a very 
sbort statnre, bandy-legged, of a pnny constitution and detestable vis- 
tage, equipped like a bero, clotbed in complete steel, moanted npon a 
mettlesome courser, marcbing into every town at tbe bead of bis 
army, looking fiercely, witb bis lance on bis tbigb, and calling npon 
tbe obseqniouB crowd for bomage. To make tbe pictnre still more 
poignant, imagine sncb a figure in love and acting tbe gallant ! Wbo 
can forbear smüing at an account like tbis, unless bis moutb be re- 
pressed by considering tbat tbe affairs of bis fellow-creatures were 
subjected to tbe capríce of sucb a diminutivo idiot? 

On tbe otber band, tbe Italians, wbom be came to conque'r, are 
drawn in circumstances even of greater debasement: tbey meet tbis 
army of France witbont bead or conductor, witb neitber vigor, pru- 
dence, ñor unanimity ; tbey leave an easy conquest, witbout stríking 
a blow in defence of tbeir prívileges. Yet let not tbe reader imag- 
ine tbey were all tbis time unemployed ; tbey were bnsily taken up 
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with plota, treaties, politics, and poison. Tbey were too rích or too 
cowardly to be soldiers themaelves ; tbeir armies were, theref ore, com- 
posed oí mercenaries, wbo being a mixture of peasants, people in low 
life, sabjects of different potentates, and entirely dependent on their 
captains, with whom they agreed for a salary, and in wbose power it 
was to detain or dismiaa tbem, tbey bad neitber natural ñor acquired 
parte to act gallantly. '* Tbe captains were yery seldom tbe subjects 
of tbe prince tbey served, but bad a di£^erent interest and sepárate 
views; were full of piques and jealousies; tbeir services not com- 
monly limited to a certain time; and being entirely masters of tbeir 
own companies, tbey seldom kept tbe number tbey were paid for 
complete.'' Snob is tbe description of tbe Italian soldiery. No won- 
der, tben, tbe country fell an easy prey to tbe first invader; for we 
may be assured tbat tbat army will seldom fígbt well wbicb bas 
notbing to lose by a defeat 

Yet, notwitbstanding tbe noted cowardice of sucb troops, tbey pre- 
tended to more personal bravery tban tbose of any otber nation be- 
side. Tbeir condottieri, as an bistorian contemporary witb Ouicciar- 
dini relates, were a set of tbe most assuming f ellows alive. One called 
bimself Cut-bead, anotber Bloody-bones, a tbird assumed some otber 
frigbtfnl appellation ; and yet tbese fellows would often ref use to be 
led up to a practicable breacb, tbongb guarded only by a few peas- 
ants as timorous as tbemselves. But let us do tbem jnstice : for sin- 
gle combat tbey were lions, every one of tbem ; cowards in tbe army, 
and duellists in peace. Guicciardini relates a combat between tbir- 
teen of tbese Italians and as many Frencbmen, wbo, as mentioned 
before, bad overrun Italy witbout opposition. Tbe reader may take 
tbe combat in tbe words of tbe translator, wbicb will at once serve as 
a specimen of bis language and tbe misplaced abilities of tbe Italian 
soldiery : 

" Upon tbe neck of tbese unlucky accidents " (some advantages 
gained by tbe Spaniards over tbe Frencb), " bappened anotber, wbicb 
migbtily cbecked tbe forwardness of tbe Frencb, wbo bad no cause to 
lay tbe blame on tbe malignity of fortune, since tbe event must be 
accounted tbe puré effect of true valor and resolution. Tbe matter 
of fact was tbis : a Frencb trumpet tbat was sent to Barletta, to treat 
about tbe ransom of some soldiers taken at Bubos, beard some Italian 
men-at-arms speak in terms reflecting on bis countrymen. Of tbis be 
made a report at bis retum to tbe camp, wbicb occasioned an answer 
to tbe Italians, and botb parties were so beated as to kindle a general 
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resentment, which had no way to yent itaelf, till it was at lengtb 
agreed that, f or the honor of their respective nations, thirteen Frencb 
men-at-arms sboold enter the lists with as many Italians, in an open, 
secure place, and combat till the victorj was decided. 

** Accordingly, there was a plain space of ground appointed, bo- 
tween Barletta, Andría, and Qaadrata, to which the champions were 
condacted bj a set number of their comrades ; and, f or f orther seca- 
rity against ambuscades, each of the generáis, with the greater part of 
bis anny, accompanied them half-way, animating them, and charging 
them that, as men selected from the whole army, they shoold be sure 
to answer, both in heart and hand, the expectations conceived of them, 
which ran so high that in their hands, and in their valor, the honor of 
sach noble nations was, by common consent, intmsted. The French 
yiceroy animated bis men by reminding them that those they saw be- 
fore them were the very same Italians who had trembled at the ñame 
of the French, and had always taken care to get oat of their way, 
withont giving them an opportunity of exercising their valor. How 
often had they traversed their coantry, from the Alps to the ntmost 
part of Italy ! That their adversaries had not acqoired new spirits or 
vigor, ñor were inspired with a fresh generosity of sonl ; bat being in 
the pay of the Spaniards, and under their command, they had not the 
power to contradict the will of their masters, who were accustomed 
not to encounter their enemies with plain valor and open forcé, but to 
circumvent them by wiles and stratagems, and now intended to be 
idle spectators of the dangers of others ; but, as soon as these Italians 
shall be brooght into the fíeld, and confronted with the arms and 
fierce looks of those who have always beaten them, their usual fright 
wül retum, and either they will have no heart to %ht at all, or else 
will fíght under such fear as to make them an easy prey ; the lofty 
speeches and vain bravadoes of the Spaniards being but a poor f oun- 
dation for raising the spirits, and a very frail buckler against pointed 
Steel and the fury of the conqneror. 

'*0n the other side, Gonsalvo was heartening and stimulating bis 
Italians with eqaally pungent motives. He recalled to their mind 
the ancient glory of their nation, and the honors acquired by their 
arms, which has rendered them masters of the world. It was, said 
he, in the power of those few brave men, who were not inferior in 
valor to their ancestors, to make it appear to all the world that Italy, 
the conqueress of all nations, had, for a few years past, been overrun 
by foreign armies for no other reason but the imprudence of its 
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princes, who, prompted bj ambition, fírst fell oat among theniBelves, 
and ihen called in foieigners, to enable them to get the better oí one 
another. The French, he told them, had never obtained a victory in 
Italy bj trae valor, but nnder the conduct or by the arms oí the 
Italians themaelves, or by the fnry of their artillery, the dread oí 
which, as an instrument of war unknown in Italy, and not the f ear of 
their arma, opened them a passage into the country. But now they 
had an opportunity given them of fighting with sword and lance, 
body to body, where each of them had liberty to display his own per- 
sonal valor, and be a gloríons spectacle to the chief Chrístian nations; 
and before so great a namber of noble persona of their own country, 
all of them, as well of one side as the other, were extremely desiroas 
that they shonld get the victory. That they should remember that 
they were trained under the most famoas captains of Italy, continaally 
exercised in arms ; and that there was not a single person of their 
nnmber bat had given proof s of his valor in varióos places, and much 
to his honor. For them, therefore, it was reserved, either by coming 
oñ conqnerors to retrieve the honor of the Italian nation, and render 
its ñame glorióos and formidable, as it had been, not only in the days 
of their ancestors, bnt even in their own times ; or else, if victory jrsA 
not in the power of soch hands as theirs, that there coold be no room 
to hope for better times, bot that Italy most f orever remain in a state 
of peipetoal and ignominioos servitode. The other officers and private 
soldiers of both armies were no less solicitóos in stimolating their 
champions and kindling their coorage, charging them to show their 
bravery, and to behave like themselves, and worthy of the confidence 
reposed in them, for aogmenting, by their own proper valor, the glory 
and splendor of their nations. 

^' ThoB charged and animated, the champions were condocted into 
the field, each one foll of ardor and in high spirits, where both parties 
were enclosed within a list, opposite to each other. The signal being 
given, they ran forioosly at each other with their lances, in which en- 
coonter, none seeming to have the advantage, they laid their hands to 
their other weapons with great forcé and animosity, each one exerting 
himself in so extraordinary a manner as to beget in all the spectators 
a tacit confession that no soldiers more valiant ñor more worthy to 
act so glorióos a part coold have been selected oot of both armies. 
Bot when they had combated a good while, and the groond was cov- 
ered with pieces of armor, and blood had issoed oot of the woonds 
given on both sides, and the event was as yet oncertain, all the bo- 
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holders keeping a profoand silence, and being almost nnder as mnch 
anxiety and concern oí mind as the combatants themselves, it happen- 
ed that Gnglielmo Albimonte, one oí the Italiana, was thrown ñt>m 
his horse by a Frenchmany who ran fiercely npon him with bis borse 
to despatcb bim ; but Francesco Salamone, ronning to assist bis com- 
panion, fetcbed a fall blow at the Frencbman, who, being intent on 
the slaughter of Albimonte, was not on bis gnard, wbicb stmck him 
dead on the spot After tbis be and Albimonte, who bad recovered 
bimself, with Miale, who bad also been wounded and dismounted, fell 
npon sticking the enemy's borses with long swords, wbicb tbey bad 
provided for that pnrpose, and killed several of them ; by which 
means the Frenchmen began to bave the worse of the combat, and at 
but some of the Italians took one, some another of them, ti 11 tbey 
were aU made prisoners. 

'* The yjctors were received with joyful acclamations by tbeir com- 
rades, and treated by Gbnsalvo, who met them balf-way, with all the 
expressions of gladness and respect, congratiilating each man in par- 
ticuhur, and all in general, as restorers of the Italian honor, lliey 
afterwards made tbeir entry into Barletta in a triumphant manner 
with tbeir prisoners, amidst the soand of drums and trumpets and 
the noise of cannon, and accompanied with military shoats and 
bozzas. How small (to nse the words of oor autbor in another place) 
is the praise of catting a figure in toamaments with a beavy lance i 
and how greatly does it differ from brayery or from conduct I" 

With respect to the present translation, as the gentleman has made 
an apology for bis style in the beginning, we sball not take npon na 
the invicUons task of selecting its faolts. Be it safScient to say it is 
better done than conld reasonably be expected from a person a great 
part of Vbose Ufe was spent in a foreign country. The Grand-dnke 
of Tnscany, Cosmo the Tbird, bad invited bim to Italy wben but a 
boy, and tbere he resided for eighteen years. We could wisb to en- 
courage every attempt like tbis, wbicb serves to make Italian leaming 
better known in England, wbere it is more generally admired than 
understood. 
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XVI.— HAWKINS'S «MISCELLANIES." 

**2fí9eeUanie8. By William Hawkdib,' M.A., Fellow oí Pembroke Gollege, Ox- 
ford." In three yolumes, 8to. 

Ik this publicatíon Mr. Hawkins appears nnder the character oí a 
divine, a crític, and a poet ; and in bis triple capacity we shall beg 
leave to consider him. 

HÍ8 fíret tract in divinity is entitled " A Rational Inqniry into the 
Specnlative and Practical Principies oí the Christian Religión.'* A 
performance not without merit ; bnt the anthor certainly might have 
done more, or at least better, had he attempted to do lesa. In a small 
tract like this it waa impossible to exhanst the whole snbject of divin- 
ity, as he has endeavored to do ; it was impossible, in so short a com- 
pass, to silence the atheist, the deist of every denomínation, the Arian, 
the Román Catholic, and aU the varions sects and opinions amongst 
oorselves, which either idleness or ignorance has prodnced ; it was a 
vain attempt, we say, to confine in bis scanty page opinions that have 
already exhansted tomes of undecided controversy. In showing how 
far reason, unassisted by revelation, can lead ns into the natnre of 
Deity and onrselves, he has perhaps given onr rational facnlties great- 
er sagacity than they merit, as he thinks that reason alone points oat 
the immortality of the soal. His words are : " If man is a being com- 
ponnded of body and spirit, which we have endeavored to prove, 
there is in his nature a principie of existence. A mortal spirit is a 
contradiction in terms ; for the essential difíerence between body and 
spirit is, that the latter is not snbject to comiption. Without attrib- 
nting this nativo principie of incorruption to spirit (if I raay so say), 
we cannot prove the eternity of Grod, which is asserted by all who 
admit his existence ; for God is not a corporeal being ; he therefore 
exists as a spirit to and f rom all eternity." Thns he hangs the proof 
of the eternity of the Godhead — aparte post^ to speak with the schools 

1 Son of the author of the ^* Treatise of the Pleas of the Crown," Poetiy Pro- 
fessor at Oxford, rector of little Gasterton, in Butlandahire ; and at his death,m 
1801, vicar of Whitchurcb, Dorsetahire. 
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— npon tbe same f eeble snpport that he does that of the soul oí man ; 
and yet the one is capable of the strongest demonstrationy while the 
other has acaree the shadow of reason to snpport it, and is obliged 
to fly to levelation to silence inquiry. The etemity of the Gk>dhead, 
a parte po8ty is proved thns : no being can lose its existence but by an 
act of power snperíor to its own ; bnt no being has a power superior 
to the Godhead : therefore he mnst be etemaL On the contrary, the 
sonl of man may snrvive the body a thousand years ; bnt what ai^- 
ment can be drawn from reason that divine power may not then an- 
nihilate it 9 This difficnJty ever stnck with tibe philosophers, ñor did 
their reasonings ever proceed farther than to prove the sonl a more 
Tivacions principie than the body. The reasoning of Plato on this 
head was excessively weak ; and yet, perhaps, it was all that reason 
conld do. ''We see/'says he, '^different parts of the body after 
death haye different duration : the sinews last longer than the flesh ; 
the bones still longer, and so forth ; why, then, shall not the sonl be 
of greater dnration than either f ' Thns spake nnassisted reason ; bnt 
revelation has bronght our doabts into certainty, and surely it is 
taking from the latter to ascribe to reason what is not its dne. Were 
our anthor's alimenta enforced agalnst deists or atheists only, we 
shonld heartily join issne ; bnt he has chalked ont a narrow path for 
faith to walk by, and sometimes dechiims with heat, we had almost 
said yimlence, against many opinions amongst Christians which are 
pnrely theoretical, mere speculations, which shoold serve as playthings 
to exerciae the indolence of theology, rather than as brands to excite 
its rancor or reproach. 

His next tract is a review of a book entitled ''A Free and Gandid 
Examination of the Principies Advanced in the Bishop of London's ' 
Sermons, and in his Discourses on Prophecy ; wherein the common- 
ly received system, conceming the natore of the Jewish and Chrístian 
Dispensations, is particalarly considered," etc. The Burgosean con- 
troversy has not more divided onr specalative divines than the late 
broached dispute, whether the Jews had any notion of a futuro state, 
is likely to do. The Bishop of London, in his sermons, assumes the 
affirmative ; but he has had many opponents ; and now the aigument 
seems kindled up, ñor perhaps will be extinguished till some opinión 
more new rises or revives for a while to attract the attention. Mr. 
Hawkins seems to be pretty confídent in the advantage of his cause ; 

1 Dr. Thomas Sherlock. 
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and this we may Tentare to saj, that he seems to be on the safe side, 
for he Í8 on the Bishop's; and thongh he loaes his canse, he maj 
gain a yicarage. As for the controversy, so much has been said on 
both sides, that we mnst really acknowledge onrselves sceptics in the 
debate. It is probable that the Jews were well acqnainted with the 
doctrine oí the soal's surviring after death, from its being a received 
opinión in Egypt, and in several nations round them. Bnt how f ar 
this doctrine may be contained in the Oíd Testament is what perliaps 
will neyer be determined, nnacqoainted as we are at this period with 
the strict meaniug oí the language in which it is written. The whole 
dispute mnst tum on the import oí some Hebrew words ; and who is 
there now alive capable oí being a jadge in such a controversy ? We 
can know enongh, and believe enongh, withoat being acqnainted with 
a syllable oí the matter; we coold wish oar divines would therefore 
tum their arms against the common enemy; and while infidelity is at 
the gate, not waste the time at civil altercation. 

The second volóme contains " Poetical Prelections," pronounced in 
the natural philosophy school, in the XJniversity of Oxford, of which 
seminary Mr. Hawkins was a member, and constituted professor of 
poetry there. His design and method in this course of lectures are 
thus explained by himself : 

'' ' De ratione vero, qu& in sequentibus prffilectionibus usurus sum, 
qu» prsefanda censui, quam paucissimis accipite. Ea igitur,' etc. 
The method which I shsJl pursue in the foUowing course of lectures 
is briefly as foUows. All I have had to say upon dramatic poetry I 
have rather treated in a series of critical dissertations than reduced to 
a system, partly because I chose to deviate from the barren track, and 
parüy because I know that those who are fond of poetry are seldom 
fond of having things treated with a philosophical dryness. One 
general rule is sufficient to regúlate all poetry — a rule borrowed from 
nature, of which the poet is always an imitator — let there be nothing 
manstrous. If we strictly attend to this, it will be quite unnecessary 
to perplex you and myself with technical terms and critical minutise — 
a subject which can neither inform the leamer ñor please those who 
are acqnainted with poetry. I am not ignorant that the drama is 
confined by the strictest laws ; but I hope soon to be able to show 
that we not only may sometimes infringe upon those laws, but that 
we even ought to do it, if we would ease the reader and adhere to 
nature strictly. To be entirely explicit, those who follow the letter 
of the law must be often guilty of injustice, and sometimes commit 
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faolts more annataral and unreasonable than those from which they 

profesa to deter ns. 

'' I am in the mean time perfectly sensible bow invidions a task it 

most be to impagn doctrines establisbed by time and by Arístotle— 

a ñame wbicb critica oí a lesser order implicitly admire, a man wbose 

ordera tbey are ever ready to obey. They, however, who teach otbers 

are not to refute but determine, and e^er to bave that maxim of Horace 

in their eye : 

** *Niilliu8 addictas jurare in yerba magistrL' 

*' It is not the authority of any precept we are to esteem, bnt the 
reasona on which it ia eatablished. The anthority of Aristotle, I will 
allow, jnstly stands in the higheat among us of Oxford, yet it wonld 
be absord to pay it npon all occasions an implicit obedience. There 
ia no reaaon why he who ia jnstly accuaed with error in other acienoea 
ahonld be onr only gnide in poetry. However, if any ahonld accnae 
me of andacionaneaa or arrogance, that resting npon my own anthority 
alone, of which no man haa a meaner opinión, I impugn the doctrinea 
of critica of eatabliahed reputation, let them know that yanity haa 
been by no meana my motive. I deaire no fame for being the parent 
of new opiniona; I only aim at defending onr great conntryman 
Shakapeare, and to ahow that what have been impnted to him aa 
faulta are often the reault of art and invention.'' 

Thia pretty well aenrea to give a general idea of Mr. Hawkins's de- 
sign, which he haa treated with aome learning, though bnt little con- 
▼iction. The mlea of the drama were not invented by Aristotle, bnt 
the Greek tragedians : those mlea they adopted, becauae natore and 
the mlea were the aame ; and in thia whole performance we cannot 
aee an objection to them, but that of Shakapeare, and other Engliah 
writera wrote well withont being acquainted with them. 

Bnt let na haaten to hia third Tolnme, where, atripped of his gown, 
and deacended from the chair of Ariatarchua, Mr. Hawkina endeavora 
to put hia own precepta into practice, and entera the liata of fame, 
divested of those adventitious ornamenta, aometimea the rewarda of 
geniaa, but not unfrequently fonnd the badgea of atupidity. 

The first performance here ia called ''The Thimble," an heroic- 
comical poem, in five cantoa, illuatrated with notea, critical and ex- 
planatory, by Scribleraa Secundna. There ia nothing in the whole 
province of writing more difficolt to attain than humor : the poet in 
other aubjecta walka a broad road, but here he aeema to tread along a 
line, and the alighteat deviation undoea him. Humor once missed, 

VIH. 
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most effectoally tarns tbe aathor ridicnloas ; all the satiie he wonld 
fondly level at others is now pointed against himself ; and, as the 
tyrant oí a tragedy, he is obliged to swallow the poison prepared for 
another. A disappointed hamorist is indeed a most deplorable fig- 
nre ; somewhat like blockheads of yivacity in company, eveí griñning 
without a jest. The whole plot of these ñve cantos is no more than 
a yonng lady happening to prick her finger with a needle. The goda 
and goddesses were resolved to make a thimble to prevent soch dis- 
asters for the f uture. Yolcan accordingly made one, and Yenos gaye 
it to the lady's lover, and he bronght it to his mistress, and so they 
were resolved to be married. This is a plot of gennine antiqae sim- 
plicity ; however, it is illnstrated with a match of shutllecock and 
blind-manVbuff by way of episode. 

The next is " Henry and Rosamond," a tragedy which Mr. Garríck 
refusedy becanse it was more like a poem than a play. Shakspeare, 
onr author's favoríte, seems príncipally imitated, the antiquated tnm 
of his diction being sometimes erroneonsly preserved. 

Then follows "The Siege of Aleppo/'^ a tragedy refnsed at both 

> 9th April, 1778 (at Sir Joshua^s). — Boswell : *' It is very easy for you, Mr. 
Garríck, to talk to an author as yon talked to Elphinstoii ; you, who have been so 
long the manager of a theatre, rejecting the playa of poor authors. Yoo are an 
oíd judge, who has often pronounced sentence of death. Toa are a practísed bot- 
geon, who have often amputated limbs ; and though this may have been for tfae 
good of your patients, they cannot like you. Thoae who have undergone a dread- 
fol operation are not very fond of seeing the operator again." — Gabriok: ''Yes, 
I know enough of that There was a reverend gentleman (Mr. Hawkins), who wrote 
a tragedy, the ' Siege ' of something, which I refused.*'— Habkis : *' So the siege was 
raised !" — Johnson : " Ay, he carne to me and oomplained ; and told me tíiat Gar- 
ríck said his pky was wrong in the eoncocüon, Now, what is the conooction of a 
play?" — (Here Garríck started,and twisted himself, and seemed sorely vexed; for 
Johnson told me he believed the story was true.) — Gabbick : " I— I— I— eúd Jint 
concoction." — Johnson (smiling): *'Well, he left ojxiJirgL And Bich, he said, 
refosed him infaUe Englith: he could show it under Ms hand." — Gábrick: "He 
wiote to me in violent wrath, for having refused his play : ' Sir, this is growing a 
very seríous and terríble afFair. I am resolved to publish my play. I will appeal 
to the world; and how will your judgment appear?' I a^swered, ' Sir, notwith- 
standing all the seríousness, and all the terrors, I have no objection to your pub- 
lishing your play ; and, as you Uve at a great distance (Devonshire, I believeX if 
you will send it to me I will convoy it to the press.' I never heard more of it ! 
Ha ! ha 1 ha P'— Boswill, by Croker, p. 683. 

Hawkins in a letter to Garríck taxes him with having rejected his " Sege of 
Aleppo " '* because it was * wrong in the first concoction,' as you said, or on some 
such general consideration." — Oarriek Corretpandence. 
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honaes,' like the f onner. This is, by many degrees, the best of Mr. 
HawkiBs's prodnctions, and is a work tbat really desenres applanse ; 
and it vill be saying not mach, not indeed enoogh, in its favor to 
ayer tbat several worse piecea have been of late accepted by the man- 
agersy and exhibited witb sncceas. To qnote f rom it woold be to in- 
jure the author, since its greatest merít lies in the opposition of char- 
acter, the variety of the distress, and the onexpected catastrophe. As 
in the former play, so here, he seems to haye Shakspeare ever in his 
eye. There are many works more of oor author in this pnblication, 
in all which we find something to praise. Be it enough to say in 
general that Mr. HawUns was not bom a poet, or that imitation 
has spoiled him. 



XVIL— MODERN NOVELS. 

**j€mima and Zauiia; in «AmA íb eantained tev^ral Remarkable InádmUt rdaünff 
to Ikoo LadiM of Digtíngwahed Famüia and Forhmm. In a Serim ofLttUn, h}f 
a Lady:' 12mo. 

Thx female mase, it must be owned, has of late been tolerably 
fmitf al. Novéis wrítten by ladies, poems, morality, essays, and letters, 
all written by ladies, show that this beautifnl sex are resolved to be^ 
one way or other, the joyfal mothers of children. Happy it is that 
the same conveyance which bríngs an heir to a family shall at the 
same time produce a book to mend his manners, or to teach him to 
make love, when ripe for the occasion. Tet let not the ladies carry 
off all the glory of the late prodnctions ascribed to them ; it is plain 
by the style, and a nameless somewhat in the manner, that pretty fel- 
lows, coffee-critics, and dirty-shirted dances have sometimos a share in 
the achievement. We have detected so many of these impostors 
already, that for the fatare it is resolved to look apon every publica- 
tion that shall be ascribed to a lady as the work of one of tíiis am- 
phibiooB fratemity. Thas by wholesome severity many a fair creat- 
nre may be prevented from wríting that cannot spell ; and many a 
blockhead may be deterred from commencing anthor that never 
thonght. The plan of the work is as foUows : 

Two misses, just taken home from the boarding-school, are prodig- 
ÍOU8 great fríends, and so they tell each other their secrets by way of 

* Dniry Lane and Covent Garden. 
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letter. It cannot be expected, and truly it would be oat oí Datare, 
to suppoae persona 80 young, and so very pretty, capable oí writing 
proper English ; so they transgress in this particolar almost in every 
sentence, you icos and they is being freqaent ezpressions between 
them. In the first letter Miss Jemina Coartly, or Mima, f or short- 
ness' sake, lets her oíd and intímate fríend knov that her mother died 
when she was eight years oíd ; that sbe had one brother and one sister ; 
with several otber secrets of tbis kind, all delivered in tbe confidence 
oí f riendsbip. 

In the progresa of this correspondence we find she has been taken 
home for carrying on an intrigue with Horatio, a gentieman of the 
neighborhood, and by means of her sister's insinaations — ^f or she hap- 
pens to be her enemy — confíned to her chamber, her father at the same 
time making an express prohibition against her writing love-letters for 
the f ature. This command Miss Mima breaks, and of consequence is 
turned (yit-of-doors ; so up she gets behind a servant without a pillion, 
and is set down at Mrs. Weller^s house, the mother of her fríend Miss 
Fanny. Here, then, we shall leave, or rather forget her, only observ- 
ing that she is happily marríed, as we are told in a few words towards 
the conclusión. 

We are next senred up with the history of Miss Louisa Blyden, a 
story no way connected with the former. Louisa is going to be mar- 
ríed to Mr. Evanion ; the nuptials, however, are interrupted by the 
death of Louisa's father, and at last broke off by means of a sharper, 
who pretends to be miss's únele, and takes her concems under his di- 
rection. What need we tell as kow the young lovier runs mad, miss 
is spiríted away into France; she at last retums ; the sharper and his 
accomplices hang or drown themselves, her lover dies, and she— oh 
trágica! ! keeps her chamber? However, to consolé us for this calam- 
ity, there are two or three other very good matches struck up ; a great 
deal of money, a great deal of beauty, a world of love, and days and 
nights as happy as heart could desire — ^the oíd butt-end of a modem 
romance. 
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XVni.— HAWKINS'S EEPLT TO "THE CKITICAL 
EEVDEW," ETC. 

^A Heview of the Warka of the Rev, W, ffawkinSy ¡ate Profmor of Poebry tn ihé 
ühwernfy of Oxford: and of the Remarles made on the same in * l%d OriÜeal 
Jteoieto^for Augusty and in * The Monihly Retiiea' for September^ 1769. ^ a 
Letter to the Atithor ofboth Reviem:* 

The present review of tbe works of Mr. HawkÍDS is sapposed to 
be wrítten by a fríend ; bnt, wben we come to examine tbe perform- 
ance, tbe ñiend appears pretty plainly to be no otber tban Mr. Haw- 
Idns bimself. It seems bis works, in tbree Tolumes, bad passed in 
review before us, in onr critical capacity, some montbs ago,' and we 
tboogbt tbem but indifferent; paraded it a second time before tbe 
prof oond autbors of The Monthly RevieWy and tbey tboagbt tbem in- 
different; tbey solicited tbe public attention in tbe usaal metbods of 
pnblication, and if we may jadge by tbe saccess, tbere also tbey were 
tbougbt but indifferent So many witnesses in one story would prob- 
ably bave conTinced any reasonable being of bis own mediocrity. 
Mr. Hawkins, bowever, was not to be convinced ; be bas nndertaken 
to review bis own wrítings; bas publisbed a comment tbat almost 
nobody will read, upon wrítings tbat almost nobody bas read ; bas 
snrveyed bimself on all sides, and tbinks bimself on every side invul- 
nerable. " O te Bolane, cerebrí f elicem f ecerunt Divi !" 

A man wbo reviews bis own works is indeed a curíosity, and tbe 
reader is nndoubtedly impatient to bear in wbat manner be treats 
bimself. Our reviewer, tberefore, sets oñ witb inf orming us tbat " be 
is apt to believe tbe candid and judicious reader will acknowledge bis 
style, wbetber Latin or Englisb, in verse or in prose, to be puré, easy, 
flnent, manly, and eloquent. It is sometimes, perbaps, too voluble 
and diffusive ; but, I tbink, seldom so as to be perplexed and nnintel- 
ligible. In sbort, I presume, in ibis respect, Mr. Hawkins's miscell»- 
nies are fit to be upon tbe same sbelves witb tbe works of tbe most 
celebrated modem wríters, eitber in our own or tbe Latin tongue. It 
will be but justice to our autbor to add, tbat be sufficiently sustains 
tbe compound cbaracter botb of a verse and prose wríter ; tbe meríts 
of eacb are as distinct as may be ; ñor does tbe one seem to be a wbit 
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the worse for tbe other." The reader now sees the great difEerence 
between us and this gentleman : he is for putting his owd works apon 
tbe same sbelf with Milton and Shakspeare, and we are for allowing 
bim an inferior sitoation ; be would bave the same reader that com- 
mends Addison's delicacy to talk with raptares of tbe poríty of Haw- 
kins; and be wbo praises '^Tbe Rape of tbe Lock" to speak with 
eqaal f eelings of that richest of all poems, Mr. Hawkins's ^^ Tbimble." 

But we, alas! cannot speak of Mr. Hawkins with tbe same unre- 
strained share of panegyric that be speaks of bimself ; and tbongb we 
despise tbe crowd npon other occasions, yet we mast join them in this 
instance, and leave this gentleman to bis self-applauding singalarity. 
We allowed bim, indeed, some small sbare of merit in a former arti- 
cle ; and this is most certain, that wbatever be may say of onr partial- 
ity, or oor malevolence, tbe manner in which his works were treated 
then betrayed neither ; but bore a greater share of indalgence than 
our duty to the pablic should, in strict jostice, bave permitted. In 
wbatever pieces we were good-natared enongb to make no objections 
this gentleman has imagined we bad notbing to object; we pasaed 
over the merits of bis style in silence, and he has thougbt proper to 
regard this as a symptom of malevolence, which was in reality tbe 
strongest instance of our moderation. 

After be has safficiently bedunced us tbrougb several pages, he at 
last has the tendemess to answer to our particular objections, and that 
with sufficient perplexity. In this dispute be at least has tbe advan- 
tage of being as tedious as he tbinks proper ; because be seems no 
way solicitous about trespassing on the reader's patience. We mnst, 
on the other band, study conciseness, because we write in order to 
be read. 

Tbe fírst material objection which be endeavors to answer is that 
made to his endeavoring to prove, by reason alone, the immortality of 
the sonl. We thougbt, at tbe time we objected, and still tbink, that 
we are obliged to revelation alone for any evidence in this matter; 
and that those pbilosopbers, wbo were guided only by reason, vainly 
endeavored to prove that immortality which it is our duty to believe. 
Plato, wbo is said to bave dogmatized more on this than any other 
subject (as we before observed), brougbt but very superficial argu- 
menta to prove a truth of so great importance to society: we in- 
stanced one, namely, that of the different duration of the different 
parta of the body, and thougbt this tbe most plausible argument be 
makes use of. Mr. Hawkins is of a different opinión ; but unfortu- 
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nfltelj does not give any reasons, ñor any qnotations from Plato, to 
prove his sentimeQts, bat says any achool-boy may do it Almost all 
Plato's reasoning apon this snbject dependa npon two data, that oí 
the sonl's pre-existing bef ore the body, and that oí abstract existences, 
which he calis ideas ; which commentators have pretended to ezplain 
an hnndred different ways ; if we grant him either oí these, it is certain 
his proofs are sofficiently cogent; bat it is hoped no Christian divine 
will grant him the first ; and the latter, what is it bat begging the 
qaestion f 

Bat Mr. Hawkins thinks it not only apparent from reason, bat as 
demonstrable as the immortality oí God himself ; and yet brings no 
proof of the immortality oí God but that oí spirít not being sabject 
to comiption. Whether spirít is sabject to corroption or no, is the 
whole qaestion in debate ; and sarely it cannot be called an argament 
roandly to assert that it is or it is not ; and yet sach an argament is 
idl that Mr. Hawkins has thonght proper to ase. We offered a bet- 
ter, namely, the omnipotence of the Godhead ; and if he does not 
think proper to make ase of it, that is his faalt, not oars. 

Oar self-reviewer goes on to praise himself where we thonght him 
only tolerable ; to qaote from himself where he thinks it will redonnd 
to his repatation. A man is indeed hard pat to it f or praise, and mast 
have bat indifferent neighbors, who is thns obliged to commend him- 
self. Bat why has Mr. Hawkins taken so mach pains to acense as of 
enyy and malevolence? Was it his fame as a wríter that we wanted 
to remove, in order to make way f or oar own ? That coald hardly 
have been the case with respect to the anthor of tragedles that were 
all either damned or refosed, or poems that were entirely f orgotten I 
We might have pitied him, indeed, bat we sarely coald not envy. 
Perhaps oar motive to malevolence might have been that Mr. Haw- 
kins stood between as and a good living: we can solemnly assnre him 
we are qaite contented with our present sitaation in the Charch, are 
.qaite happy in a wife and ffjrty pounds a year^^ ñor have the least 
ambition for plaralities. The trath is, Mr. Hawkins, like every disap- 

> ** It will alflo throw a light upon many parta of it, when the reader underatandfl 
that it ifl addressed to a man who, despisiog fame and fortune, has retired early 
jU> happiness and obscarity, with an inoome of forty pounds a year." — GtoLDOciTB, 
4edication of The TraodUr. 

*' A man he was to all the countiy dear, 
And pasaing nch with forty pounds a year.** 

GoLOSMiTB, The DmerUd Vüloffe, 
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pointed anihor, was angiy, and knew none bnt ns to wreak iiis yen- 
geance apon: he somewhat resembles the sergeant in the comedy, 
who, whenever insolted by bis superior officers, went borne to beat 
bis wife. 



XIX.— DUNKIN'S "EPISTLE TO LOED CHESTERr 

FIELD." 

"^An JB^ritÜe to the Jüffhi ffaru>rúbU FMip, Earl of Chesterjield ; to whieh ü added 
an JBdoffue, By WnxLUf Dunkin, D.D.'* > 8to. 

Ik tbis pnblication Dr. Donkin appears at once excessively merry 
and extremely sorrowfoL His epistle to tbe Earl oí Cbesterfíeld is most 
familiarly good-bumored ; bis eclogae, or '^Lawson's Obsequies,'" is 
monrnf al to tbe last degree. Tbe epistle may be considered a smart 
prologue to a deep tragedy, or a jig before an adagio, or (to mn 
into bis own manner) a píate of pickles before a sboolder oí mntr 
ton. Tbe deatb of bis friend seems no way to bave abated bis fes- 
tivity ; and tbongb be weeps f or Lawson in poetry, be laughs witb 
bis Lordsbip in prose ; in short» were we to jndge of tbe writer by 
tbis prodnction, we wonld give bim tbe same appellation wbicb Cbape- 
lain gave to Ménage, " tbe poet witb tbe donble face." 

His epistle to tbe Earl of Cbesterfíeld begins thus : '^ My Lord, — ^Yonr 
fast friend, trusty correspondent, and faitbf al ally, tbe prince of print- 
ers, arcbbibliopolist, intelligencer-general, and general advertiser of tbe 
kingdom of L^land^ baving lately discoyered tbat I bad not for many 
montbs addressed your Lordsbip by letter, or otberwise, witb a yery 
graye face and composed conntenance, bat a fervor and tartness of 
style anwont to flow from tbe dispassionate tongue of bis most 
9erene hipkness, called me roundly to task, and ezpressed bis aagust 
indignation and royal resentment. ' Wbatl' said be, 'was it for tbis 
tbat we brougbt tby labors from tbe darkness of tby doset into tbe 

1 In early Ufe Dunkin atiracted the attention of Dean Swift, wbo, in a letter to 
his oíd friend Alderman Barber ("Works," ed. Soott, yol. ziz. p. 117), describes 
bim as a *'gentleman of mucb wít, and the beet English as well as Latin poet in 
Ireland." The Earl of Gbesterfield, when he held the Goyemment of Ireland, gaye 
bim the scbool of Enniskilling. He died in 1765. His ** Poetical Works," m two 
yolomes quarto, were publiabed in 1774. 

' Dr. John Lawson, autbor of '* Lectures oonceming Oratory, deliyered at Trinity 
CoUegeyDablin." Died 1759. 
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light of (mr sbop, and clothed thy naked and neglected ñame witk 
legible respect and titular dignity ? What apartment from the baee 
to the Bummit of our Palladian palace batb not been open for thy 
reception, and fornished for thy reaidence % When was wít oval table 
nnspread for thy repast; and when was onr big-bellied bottle with- 
held from thy lipa? Hast thoa not sat down in aar presence, even 
on cur right hand, while poeta have atood in waiting \ And have toe 
not in familiar-wiae converaed with thee, while wt have only nodded 
nnto criticar" 

This HTeM highness^ thia toe, ia Mr. Faulkner, the printer/ who, if he 
apeaka in thia manner, muat be, no donbt, an exceaaively facetiona, 
humoroua companion, and well worthy not only the acqoaintance of 
the poet and hia lordahip, bnt alao of the pnblic A great part of the 
epiatle ia taken up with thia apeech ; which, whenever the wríter takes 
np the converaation himaelf , ia every whit aa homoroaa aa the other. 
Hear him: 

*' Bnt, alas ! how will the aangnine hopea and ezpectations of the 
partiea premiaed be rendered totally nuil and Toid, when the bellow- 
ing tribe of meagre barda and lank critica, like Pharaoh'a ill-favored 
and lean-fleahed kine, eat up my beat-f eatured and f aireat offapring I 
What can be wrought and fíniahed with nicer art and ingenuity than 
Arachne'a lawn, auapended to the aublime ceiling of a apacioua hall, 
aa it were beyond the reach of inferior accidental When, lo I aome 
YÜe, nnthrifty chamber-maid cometh with her anti-Chriatian PopeV 
head bruah, and aweepeth down the weaver and hia web together. 

'' Such, I fear, will become the downf all and undoing of theae my 
lofty lucubrationa, diaconcerted and broken by the calloua and clnmay 
handa of witlinga and word-catchera, who from damned poetry have 
tumed their heada to foul criticiam, aa folka conyert their caat coach- 
horaea to dung-carts. 

*' little will it avail me that, independent of externa] aid, I have 
apun the materiala out of my own brains, and labored whole daya and 
nighta in biinging the work to perfection, when the delicate and ten- 
der tezture, inatead of atanding the test, will not even abide the touch. 

'' The dung-carts and their críticiama may paaa well enough togeth- 
er ; and, leat they should object against thia compariaon of myaelf to 



^ George Faulkner, deaignated by Swift *'the prínoe of Dublin printera." He 
rose to eminenoe ohiefly nnder Swift^s patronage, and was the first who gave to 
the world a ooUected edition of his works. Died 1775. 
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• 

an insecto aB mean and creeping, let them hear what Pliny saitb of 
sncb indastrioos and neat spinsters : ' Aranearam genos erudita opera- 
tione conspicoum.' The famíly of spiders are Tery notable for their 
corious bouaewifery. But, in case tbey sboold spare tbe spider, they 
will ariaign tbe retailer of tbis homely similitade for an arrant plagi- 
ary : to quasb wbicb indictment I can offer no fairer plea tban an 
bonest confession, tbat I borrowed tbe tbougbt, witb very little varia- 
tion, from a voluminons Latin and Englisb poem, written purely for 
tbe benefit of tbeir f ratemity many years ago, altboagb not yet pub- 
lisbed. It is dedicated to your Lordsbip, and must, I believe, pasa for 
mine, till tbey can lay it before tbe door of a better fatber. 

'^ Here woold I willingly balt, and spread a veil over tbe poet and 
spider, bnt mnrder and trntb will, at some odd time or otber, eballiate. 
Mucb it irketb me to conceive anytbing tbat migbt cast tbe least un- 
savory note of aspersión on any member of our society. But wbat I 
am going to mention is ratber a matter of compassion and pity tban 
reproacb or sbame; a distemper wbicb frequently seizes tbe body 
poética! witb sudden fits and starts, and, wbat is most extraordinary, 
tbe violence of tbe paroxysm, instead of beating, cbills tbe wbole 
mass of blood, ties tbe tongue, and sinks tbe spirits. Some natoral- 
ists have ascribed it to tbe malign influence of a planet, and look upon 
it as tbe consequent and concomitant efEect of a versifying itcb ; but 
I sbould ratber attribute it to mere sublunary canses ; and sucb acci- 
dents will bappen wbile tbere are sucb uncUissical tbings upon eartb 
as paltry debts, insolent writs, and rude bailifiEs ; for, altbougb poets 
may take great licenses, yet, alas ! Grub Street is no place of priyi- 
lege." 

Wbo could bave tbougbt, to speak sincerely, tbat sucb indifferent 
prose sbould come from tbe man wbo is autbor of many pretty poet- 
ical pieces, amongst wbicb tbis of " Lawson's Obsequies " is not tbe 
worst Tbe f ollowing Unes, for instance, are not despicable : 

*' But sbould he f all ? and shall the mighty Muse 
The tunefol tribute of her gríef refuse? 
Befuse to him her memorable tears 
With whom she sported in his tender years ? 
While, jet unoonscious of himself he stray'd, 
ünsought, unnoticed, through the pensive shade ; 
With wealth unfayor'd, to no lordly Une 
AHied, but Pallas and the sacred Nme, 
I cuird him out from all the sable crowd 
Of Alma's tribes, indignant of the proud, 
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The perty the vain, preferr'd his humble ñame, 
And woo'd his fríendship with a pious flame. 

We laugh'd at f opa, fantaatícally gay, 
The pomp of príde, and impotence of sway ; 
At scribblen yile, who blarrM the blacken*d page 
With fostian frenzy for poetic rage; 
We laugh'd with Johnson, of imgeneroua heart, 
Who well could act the candid critic's part ; 
From f ruitful íancy start the happy hint, 
Sarprising, quick as flashes from a flint ; 
Maturelj plan the regular design, 
Mix wit with ease, and pomt the glowing Une." 

There rans, bowever, throngh the poem an afEectation whicb it is 
not easy to excuse, as when tbe poet has " manful eloquence " for 
"manly eloqnence," the "museful powers" for "the muses:" such 
errors, though trífliug, give an air of vanity to the whole. The man 
who is bred at a distance from the centre of leaming and politeness 
must have a great deal of modesty or understanding, who does not 
give a loóse to som^ Tanities whicb are apt to render him ridiculous 
everywhere but at borne. Bred amongst men of talents inferior to 
bimself, he is too apt to assume tbe lead, as well from the press as in 
conversation, and to overrate bis own abilities. His oddities amongst 
bis fríends are only regarded as tbe excrescences of a superior genius ; 
amongst those who Uve beyond the sphere of bb importance tbey 
are considered as instances of folly or ignorance.^ There is scarcely 
a trifling city or university in Europe whicb has not its great men ; 
cbaracters who are taught by adulation to fancy tbemselves figuring 
in the republic of letters, and leaving monuments of their merit to re- 
mote posteríty. If there should bappen to be two of tbis character 
in the same city, the compliments tbey mutuaUy bestow on each 
other are pleasant enougb : tbey attempt to raise each otber's reputa- 
tion by mutual flattery, and establisb their little dominión within the 
circle of all their acquaintance. 

A traveller passing throngh the city of Burgos, in Spain, was desir- 
ous of knowing who were their most learned men, and applied to one 
of tbe inhabitants for inf ormation. " What !" replied the Spaniard, 
who bappened to be a scholar, " have you never beard of the admi- 

1 Goldsmith is here unintentionally glandng at hís own oddities, and the way 
they were afterward thonght of by 6iends, and by men like Walpole and Beau- 
derk. 
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rabie Brandellins, or the ingenions Mogasios — one the eye and the 
other the heart of our onivenity, known all over the worid f " Nev- 
er," críes the traveller ; '^ bnt pray inf onn me what BrandelliaB is 
particnlarly Temarkable forf '^ Yon must be very llttle acqaainted 
in the repablic of letters,'' says the other, " to ask snch a question. 
BraDdellias has wrítten a most sublime paaegyríc on Mogasios." 
''And, príthee, what has Mogasius done to deserve so great a 
favor f ''He has wrítten an exceUent poem in praise of Brandel- 
lias.'' " WeU, and what does the pnblic, I mean those who are ont of 
the nniversity, say of those mutual compliments f ' " The public are 
a parcel of blockheads, and all blockheads are crítics, and all crític& 
are spiders, and spiders are a set of reptiles that all the world de- 
spisea." 
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The Monthljf Rnie» was oondueted, dnring the perlod of GoldBxnith's oonneetíon 
with it, 1757 and 1758, by its publlaher, Ralph Gríffiths. It is well known, 
however, that the publíaher'a wife had as much to do with it aa the pabliaher 
himaelf , and that Goldamith's own oontríbutiona were altered and interpolated 
by Oriffithfl and hia wife (** Prior," 1 222). The wríten in the rival publica- 
tioD, The Cfrüiatl Rmnem (oí which SmoÜett was then the editor), make fre- 
quent alluaiona to female interferenoe. In the aame number of The OrUieal 
(that for November, 1757^ ín which Goldsmith's first artide appeared, is a Let- 
ter "To the oíd Gentlewoman who directa the MofUhfy^ When Oriffitha as- 
serted that the Manihfy Üeview was not written by ** physicians wichout prac- 
tice, authors without leaming, men without decency, or writers without jndg- 
ment,'' Smollett replied, that " the CriHeal Beview is not written by a paroel oí 
obscure hireUngs, under the restraint oí a bookseller and his wife, who pre- 
sume to revise, alter, and amend the artides oocasionally. The prindpal writ- 
ers in the CrUiaU Remem are unoonnected with booksellers, unawed by oíd 
women, and hidependent of each other." (CriHeal Revine^ vil 151.) And 
appended to the notíce of Goldsmith's Inqmry^ in the number for April, 1769, 
isthefoUowhigN.B.: 

**N.B.^We must observe that, against his own oonviction, this author has indis- 
crimmately oensured the two Remewe^ confounding a work, undertatfen from 
public spirit, with one supported for the sordid purposes oí a bookseller. It 
might not beoome us to say more on this subject.*' 

Onr knowledge of the artides contributed by Goldsmith to The MovMy Remmo is 
derived from Griffiths's own oopy oí the work, once in the posseesion of 
Mr. Heber (**Prior," I 225), and now in the Bodldan Library. 

iSeeyoLIILp.B9i 
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L— "MYTHOLOGT AND POETE Y OF THE 
CELTES." 

[ThefoUowing paper was sent us by the genüeman who sigiiB '* D.," and who, we 
hope, will excuse our striking out a íew paragraphs for the sake oí brevity.] 

On ^^Remam» of the MythcHogy and Podry of the Cdtes,pariieularfy of Soandkui' 
vio, deeigned ae a SupplemeiU and Proof of the Introdudion to the IRetory of 
JDenmarky By P. H. Hállr.^ Ck>penhageii, 1766. 4to. 

If all the brílliancy of sentiment wbich so dry a subject may re- 
qaire to its support, and all the laborious asaiduity which may be nec^ 
easary in the solution of its intricacies, demand applaose, Professor 
Mallet must deserve it, who has so happily nnited both. The learned 
on this side the Alps have long labored at the antiquities of Greece 
and Rome, but almost totally n^lected their own; like conquerors 
who, while they have made inroads into the territoríes of their neigh- 
bors, haye left their own natural dominions to deeolation. 

The canse of this our author ascríbes, fírst, to the disadvantageoos 
idea we have conceived of the Celtes in general, an idea entirely 
groondless, and which offers no reason for not studying those antiqui- 
ties to which our manners, our govemment, our laws, are continually 
calling US back. Secondly, to the f ew monuments of Celtic mythol- 
ogy which have reached our times. '' To draw this subject from ob- 
scurity, we ought in some measure to give new life to those poetical 
mythologists, our ancestors; we should consult them, and attend, in 
the fríghtf ul gloom of their forests, to those mysterious incantations 
in which is concealed the whole system of their religión and morality." 

In Franco, Spain, and England the ravages of time, or of more de- 
structive zeal, have left few remains of this sacred poesy. The couu- 
tries of the North, who were more slowly converted from superstition, 

1 Paul Heniy Mallet, bom at Geneva in 1781, died 1807. 

vm.— 5 
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Btill preserve those valoable monoments. Here is to be foand tbe 
** Edda,*' fírst written in Iceland after tbe abolition oí tbe Celtic relig- 
ión tbere. Tbis was a work designed for tbe use oí tbose young Ice- 
landers wbo intended to become scaldes, or poets. Odin and Friga, 
genü and fairies, served as macbinery to Nortbem poetry tben, as 
Grecian mjtbology does to ours now ; and tboogb tbej bad abandon- 
ed tbe religión, yet tbe poets fonnd it necessary to retain tbe knowl- 
edge of tbese fabulons divinities. Tbe autbor of tbe '' Edda," tbere- 
íore, bas given bis coantrymen an abridgment of tbis mytbology, witb 
a poetical dictionary to explain words or metapbors tbat may be too 
sublime. A translation of tbis work M. Mallet now lays before tbe 
pnblic. Tbere were two books of tbis ñame ; tbe fírst was composed 
by Ssemund Sigfnsson, bom in Iceland about tbe year 1057; but, 
being too volnminous and obscnre in many respects, Snoro Sturleson, 
abont a bundred and twenty years after, abstracted f rom tbe collection 
of Ssemund a system of poetical mytbology botb easy and intelligi- 
ble. Tbe Celtic religión, as our autbor clearly evinces in tbe work 
preceding tbis, was at first extremely simple ; yet even tbis did not 
long bold its simplicity. Thougb notbing can be more express tban 
Bome passages in tbe "Edda'' conceming tbe supreme goyernment of 
One Ood, yet tbose intelligencers wbo are supposed to act by bis 
commands receive in it too mucb veneration ; tbelr assistance seems 
nearer tban tbat of a Deity, wbose very ñame calis to our imagination 
tbe immense distance between bim and bis creatures; yet must we 
still remember (says M. Mallet) tbat tbe " Edda '' is but a poetical my- 
tbology, in wbicb tbe real opinions of tbose times are set off witb all 
tbe luxuriance of a beated imagination. 

A king of Sweden, says tbe '* Edda," named Gylf e, astonisbed at tbe 
respect bis snbjects paid to some people wbo bad newly come from 
Asia, was resolved to travel to Asgard, babited like an oíd man, and 
under tbe fíctitious ñame of Gangler, witb intention to improve by tbe 
joumey. 

On bis arrival tbere be was introduced into a magnificent palace, 
wbere be bad a long conference witb tbree kings — Har, Jafnar, and 
Tbredi — wbom be f ound seated on tbrones in one of tbe inner apart- 
ments. Tbese conferences are comprised in tbirty-tbree fables, of 
wbicb tbe fírst part of tbe " Edda " is composed. Tbere we see tbose 
remarkable passages already binted at witb relation to tbe Supreme 
Being. Qangler demands, " Wbo is tbe supreme of tbe gods P' Har 
replies, ^'Him wbom we cali Alfader, tbat is, Fatber of all." Gangler 
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again asks, '' What has he done to make his glory appear ?*' Har re- 
pliesy ** He lives eternally. He goyerns his dominions, and things 
great and little, with great care. Jafnar adds, " He has made the 
heaven, the earth, and the air." ^* He has done more than maldng 
an heaven or an earth," continaes Thredi ; " he has made man, and in- 
fused into him a living sonl, which, even after the bod y is reduced to 
dast and ashes, shall continué to live forever." 

The three fírat f ables abonnd in allegoríes, as eztraordinary as an 
imagination the most fraitfal oí wonders conld possibly conceive, on 
the f ormation oí the earth and the creation oí man. Here may be 
perceived, however, striking resemblances oí the doctrine of Moses, 
with respect to the laminóos matter before that of the sun and moon, 
as also of the Deluge, and the history of the giants spoken of in 
Génesis. Onr anthor, in his notes, takes care to point ont these simil- 
itndes, and remarks that of all the known systems that of the ancient 
Persians most approaches the mythology of the '^ Edda:" an observa- 
tion which greatly serves to confirm what several leamed men have 
advanced, that anciently there was no difíerence between the Persians 
and Celtes. 

The foorth fable describes Odin as f ather of gods and men, and 
who by his virtne has prodnced all things. Friga (or the earth) is his 
daoghter and wife, on whom he begat his son Thor. This doctrine 
of the nnion of the Deity with the earth is one of great antiqnity. 
It has been generally received in all the Celtic nations ; nay, the 
Greeks themselves adopted the same sentiments, as appears by the 
history of Satum and Rhea. And here onr anthor ingeniously re- 
marks, that though in this mythology the conconrse of Deity and 
matter prodnced the nniverse, yet there is a vast difference, according 
to the Celtes, in these two principies. The Snpreme Ood was etemal. 
By him matter was made, and conseqnently had a beginning. The 
ñame also of Thor, their son, signifíes, in the langnage of the North, 
thunder ; and onr Thnrsday even now is called by the flemish Donder- 
day, or the day of thunder. 

Nothing, however, can be more ridiculous than the system of phys- 
ics that runs through the whole *' Edda," particularly the sixth fable. A 
horse with his shining mane scatters light, and illuminates the earth 
and úr. Two little children, with a pitcher suspended at the end of 
a stick, accompany the moon, and occasion its eclipses. The sun runs 
very swifüy, f or two wolves, ready to devour him, continually f ollow. 
In this fable we have the origin of a cnstom received among us the 
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source oí which seems to have been forgotten. The " Edda'' gives the 
night pre-emÍDence over the day ; it precedes and out of it the day 
is produced. Henee we say '' this day se'nnight,'* f or seventh night ; 
*^ f ortnight," f or f ourteenth night Thas castoms taken from forgot- 
ten opinions are often erroneonsly attribated to the effects of chance 
or caprice. 

The eighth fable takes for its title ''The Holy City; or, the Besi- 
dence of the Goda." In it we hear of Odin demanding a draoght of 
the Foantain of Wisdom, but obliged to pawn one of his eyes for 
the grant. Thus, we see the f ather of heaven wanting an eye, which 
Mimis keeps as a pledge in his own possession, and every moming 
bathes it with hydromeL A stn^nge allegory this ; and, what is worse, 
we want the key for its solation. In this fable also we fínd a com- 
plete theory of Fairyism. '' Three yiígins, whose ñames, as in the 
Celtio language, are past, present, and fatnre, as fates, dispense the 
periods of man's lif e ; but there are several who assist at his birth, 
and decide his fature fortune." Fairies, according to the conjectares 
of our author, were deifíed prophetesses, for the Celtio women ex- 
celled in every sort of saperstition, particolarly in augary ; and per- 
haps those who were most distinguished in this art were raised to the 
rank of gods. The ninth fable treats of Thor, son to the father of 
the universo, who conquered the giants, who performed many wonder- 
f ul exploits, and whose palace was called an asylum against fear. He, 
too, like the Persian Mithras, was the sjrmbol of fire, and like him a 
merciful divinity, a mediator between God and man. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth fables, in the histories of Loke 
and Loup Fenrís, we have the principie of evil characteñzed in the 
most perspicuous and striking manner. Loup Fenrís is represented 
as a being educated by the gods, till they perceived " that he every 
day most snrprísingly increased in stature, and till the oracles had 
apprised them he should one day be their foe. Accordingly they 
united to bind him, and the execrations he then poured forth were 
most horrible ; since when the ' f oam issues from his mouth in such 
abundance that it f orms a ríver called Yam, that is to say, vices ; but 
this monster will break his chains at the twilight (crepuscnle) of the 
gods; in other words, at the end of the world.'" 

But the great event which the ''Edda" never loses sight of is the 
futuro destruction of the world; and the description of it, in the 
thirty-third and thirty-fourth fables, is to the last degree sublime and 
picturesque. Take an instance in the f ollowing sketch : '' Loup Fen- 
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IÍB advances, opening bis enormous jaws, the lower of which descend- 
ed to earth while the upper was lifted to heaven, and woold have a»- 
pired even above the heavens, conld it fínd room. Destroying flamea 
bnrst from bis eyes and nostríls; be vomita floods of poison, that 
overwbelm the air and tbe waten in the inundation. In the midst 
of tbis tomnlt tbe heaven divides, and the genii of fíre come riding 
throngb tbe cbasm." We are displeased to find Odin, tbe father of 
all, perish in the dreadfal catastrophe. Tbis contradicts bis eternity; 
bnt we are not to expect precisión in poetical mythology. 

Yodar, bis son, bowever, became at last victorions, and reduced all 
tbings to order. And, says the ''Edda," wben tbis world sball be con- 
sumed by flames, again sball spring from tbe sea another earth, beau- 
tifol, pleasing, and clotbed witb landscapes of nnceasing verdnre. 

The aathor, in a note at tbe end of the last fable, gives ns tbe doc^ 
trine of tbe "Edda," stripped of its poetical omaments and its adventi- 
tions alimones. ** And tbougb," says be, *' tbe '^ Edda ^' sboold have no 
other merit than that of informing ns what tbe Celtes thought of 
futority, even for tbis it might deserve to be saved from oblivion." 



IL— HOME'S TRAGEDY OF «DOUGLAS." 

^Dauglat: a Trogtdyy oí Hit aded ai the Theaíre Boyal in Covent Garden,^* 8to. 

Whkn tbe town, by a tedions succession of indiíEerent perform- 
ances, has been long confíned to censure, it will natnrally wish for an 
opportnnity of praise ; and, like a losing gamester, vainly expect every 
last throw mnst retrieve the former. In tbis disposition a perform- 
ance witb bat tbe sligbtest share of merit is welcomed witb no small 
share of applaase; its prettinesses exalt us into raptnre; and the 
prodnction is compared, not witb onr idea of excellence, but of tbe 
exploded trash it sncceeds. Add to tbis that tbe least qoalified to 
jndge are ever foremost to obtrude tbeir opinions: ignorance ex- 
claims witb excess of admiration; party roars in its support; and 
tbus tbe trifle of tbe day is sare to have tbe londest voices and tbe 
most votes in its favor; ñor does it cease to be '^ ¿A^ finest piece in 
nature^^ till a newer, and consequently a fíner, appears, to consign it 
to oblivion. 

Do tbese men of applaase, who can so easily be brougbt 
" To wonder witb a foolísh face of praise," 
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deaerve our envy or oar censare ? If tbeir raptures are leal, none but 
the ill-natured would wish to damp tbem ; if fictitious, stupidity only 
can sympathize witb tbeir pretended felicity. 

As in company tbe londest laagh comes generally from tbe person 
least capable of relisbing tbe conversation/ so in criticism tbose are 
often most easily pleased wbose sensations are least exqnisite in tbe 
perception of beaaty. Tbe glatton may like tbe feast, bat tbe deli- 
cacy of tbe epicore alone can distinguisb and enjoy tbe choice, tbe 
disposition, tbe flavors, tbat giye elegance of spirit to tbe entertain- 
ment. 

To direct oar taste, and condact tbe poet up to perfection bas ever 
been tbe trae críticas province ; and tbougb it were to be wisbed tbat 
all wbo aim at excellence woald endeavor to observe tbe rales be pre- 
scribes, yet a faUare in tbis respect alone sboald never induce us to 
reject tbe performance. 

A mecbanically exact adberence to all tbe rules of tbe drama is 
more tbe basiness of indnstry tban of genins. Tbeatrical law-givers 
ratber teacb tbe ignorant wbere to censare tban tbe poet bow to 
write. If sablimity, sentiment, and passion give warmth and life 
and expression to tbe wbole, we can tbe more easily dispense witb tbe 
rales of tbe Stagyrite ; bat if langaor, afíectation, and the falae sub- 
lime are substituted f or tbese, an observance of all tbe precepts of tbe 
ancients .will prove but a poor compensation. 

We would not willingly bave applied tbis last observation to tbe 
performance now bef ore as ; but wben a work is obtruded upon us as 
tbe consummate picture of perfection, and tbe standard of taste, 

** Ne quodcunque volet, poscat sibi fábula credi !'* 

Let candor allow tbis writer mediocrity now ; bis future productions 
may probably entitle bim to higber applause.' 

Witb respect to bis present tragedy, we could, indeed, enter on a 
particular examen of tbe beauties or faults discoverable in tbe diction, 

^ ** And the loud laugh tbat spoke the vacant mind." 

The Deaerted Villaje. 

' *'I am greatly struck with the tragedy of 'Douglas/ thoogh it has in- 
finite faults. The author seems to me to have retríeved the trae language of 
the stage, which had been lost f or these hundred jears ; and there is one soene 
(between Matilda and the oid peasant) so masterly, that it stríkes me blind to 
aU the defects in the worid."— Oa^T (Mitford's ^'Oray,*' voL ÜL p. 160), 16th of 
August, 1757. 
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sentiment, plot, or characters ;' bat, in works oí this nature, general 
observation often characteiizes more strongly than a particular críti- 
cism could do ; f or it were an easy task to point ont those passages 
in any indifferent anthor where he has ezcelled himself, and yet these 
comparativo beauties, if we may be allowed the expression, may have 
no real meñt at all. Poema, like bnUdings, have their point of view, 
and too near a sitoation gives bat a partial conception of the whole. 
Soffice it, then, if we only add that this tragedy's want of moral, which 
shoold be the groundwork of every fable ; the anf olding a material 
part of the plot in soliloqay; the preposterous distress of a marñed 
lady for a former hnsband, who had been dead near twenty years;* the 
want of incidents to raise that flnctnation of hope and fear which 
interest us in the catastrophe, are all faolts we could easily pardon, 
did poetic fíre, elegance, or the heightenings of pathetic distress afford 
adequate compensation ; but these are dealt to us with a sparing hand. 

However, as we have perceived some dawnings of genius in this 
wríter, let us not dwell on his imperfections, but rather proceed to 
show on what particular passage in his performance we have founded 
our hopes of his brightening, one day, into stronger lustre. 

Those parts of nature, and that rural simplicity with which the au- 
thor was, perhaps, best acquainted, are not unhappily descríbed ; and 
henee we are led to conjecture that a more universal knowledge of 
nature wiU probably increase his powers of description, The nativo 
innocence of the shepherd Norval is happily expressed. It requires 
some art to dress the thoughts and phrases of the common people 
without letting them swell into bombast, or sink into vulgarity ; a 
fault generally charged upon the English anthors, who are remarked 
by their neighbors of the Continent to write too much above, or too 
much below, every subject they undertake to treat upon, 

1 <* The structure of the storj somewhat resembles that of Yoltaire's * Mérope,' 
but Í8 as simple and nataral as that of the French author is complicated and arti- 
ficial * Mérope * carne out about 1748, and Mr. Home may therefore easily have 
seen it ; but he has certainly derived his more simple and natural tale f rom the 
oíd bailad of * Gil Morrioe.* In memory of this the tune of * Gil Morrice,' a simple 
and beautifttl air, is, in Sootland at least, always played while the curtain rises.'' — 
SiB Walteb Scorr, Afüc. Prote WarkSy yol. xix. p. 846, edit 1886. 

' '* There is something overstrained in the twenty years spent by Lady Ban- 
dolph in deep and suppressed sorrow ; ñor is it natural, though usef ul, certainly, 
to the poet, that her regrets should tnm lesa on the husband of her youth than 
upon the new-bom chÜd whom she had soarcely seen." — Sir Waltkr Soott, Mise, 
Frote Works^ vol. xix. p. 842. 
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Olenalyon'B character is Btronglj marked, and bears a near resem- 
blance to Shakspeare's '* Richard." It is thns delineated in the fint 
act: 

Why speaks mj lady thus oí Randolph^s heir f 

Ládt Rahdolph. 
Because he's not the heir oí Randolph's virtaes. 
Sabtle and shrewd, he offers to mankind 
An artificial image oí himself ; 
And he with eaae can vaiy to the taste 
Of dilferent men its f eatures. Self -denied, 
And master of his appetites he seems ; 
Bat his fierce nature, like a fox chain*d np, 
Watches to seiae unseen the wiBh'd-for prey ; 
Never weie vioe and yirtue pcns'd so iU 
As in Glenalvon's unrelenting mind. 
Tet he is brare and politic in war." > 

The foUowing passage is an obliqae panegyríc on the Union, and 
contains a pleasing gradation of sentiment The lines marked in 
italics demand particnlar distinction : 

**Ladt Rákdolfh. 

War I detest ; but war with f oreign f oes, 

Whoee manners, language, and whose looks are stiange, 

Is not so horríd, ñor to me so hatef ul, 

As that mih which our neighbors oft we wage. 

A river here, and there an idle Une 

By fancy drawn, divides the sister kingdoms. 

On each side dwells a people similar, 

As twins are to each other — 

Both for their valor famous through the world. 

Tet will they not nnite thdr Undred arms, 

And if they must have war,wage distant war, 

But with each other fight in cruel conflict 

GaUofU in ttñ/e^ and n<Me in their ire^ 

The baiüe Í8 tfieir pastime. They goforth 

Oay in the moming^ <u to gwnmer tport: 

When evmUnff comes the gloñry of the mom^ 

The yonUhful warrior, ie a dodofdayy 

^ ** Mrs. Siddons told me that she never found any study (which, in the technical 
language of the stage, means the getting Terses by heart) so easy as that of * Doug- 
las/ which is one of the best oriteríons of exoellence in the dramatic style.** — Mao- 
mtzn'B lÁfe ofHome^ yoL i. p. 48. << The last character in which Mrs. Siddons ap- 
peared waa that of Lady Randolph, in Home*s * Douglas.* " — Gampbkll's Life of 
irr«./SSd(20n«,p.S61. 
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It may not be improper to observe, bef ore we take our leave oí this 
perf ormance, that it was first acted with great applause in Edinbuigh, 
bat made its appearance in England nnder a peculiar disadyantage ; ' 
the commendation a man of taste * had bestowed on it, previoas to its 
representation here, perhaps raised too mucb ezpectation in some, and 
ezcited a spirit of envy and crítical prejudice in others. Possibly, in- 
deedy tbat genileman, in some degree, sacrificed bis taste to bis fríend- 
ship. However, if tbis was tbe case, be will sastain no great loss witb 
r^ard to bis repatation, since be may gain as mucb on tbe one band 
as be can lose on tbe otber ; tbe worst tbat can be said amounting 
only to tbis, tbat tbe benevolence of bis disposition prevailed over tbe 
rectitude of bis judgment 



m.— THOENTON AND COLMAN'S "CONNOIS- 

'* 7%i Ooimomntr. Bj Mr. Towv, Gritic and Censor-General* 4 toIs., 12mo. 

Whxh fate or fortune calis from us tbe fríend wbose society baa 
contributed toward tbe pleasure or tbe bappiness of our Hves, bow 
gladly do we substituto in bis room all tbat remains of bim ! We 
find consolation in every pledge of fríendsbip be bas left bebind, and 
cberisb every relie tbat reminds us of our past satisfactíon. The 
Connaisieur bas taken leave of tbe public, and eveiy admirer of 
good taste and good-bumor must regret bis departure; but be bere 
commits to tbeir patronage a new edition of bis late publications, and 
we doubt not tbeir welcome reception of tbem will evince tbeir regard 
to bis memory. 

Tbe writer may be styled tbe friend of society, in tbe most agree- 
able acceptatíon of tbe term ; f or be ratber converses witb all tbe ease 

> *' Donglas " carne out at Edinburgh, Üeoember 14th, 1766 ; and ai Ck>Tent Gar- 
den, Maich 14th, 1767. It was refuaed by Garrick. Why is imknown. 

' David Hume, the historian, who was outrageous ín his praises of Home and 
WUUe. 

* Ths Connoisuur was a weekly paper, ¿onducted bythe eider Colman and Bon- 
nell Thomton. The first number appeared ThiirBdaj, Janoary 81, 1754, and the 
last, Tharsday, September 80, 1766— in all 150 numbers. The papen were col- 
leoted, were in a sixth edition in the year in which Goldsmith died, and have sinoe 
been properly induded in the great body of Brítish essayists. 
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of a cbeerful companion than dictates, as other wrítera in this class 
have done, with tbe afEected saperioríty of an author. He is the fírst 
writer since Bickerstaff who has been perfectly satirical yet perfecily 
good-natared ; and who never, f or the sake of declamation, represents 
simple folly as absolntely criminaL He has solidity to please the 
grave, and hnmor and wit to allure the gay ; in a word, as the man- 
ners of the times which he represents difEer from those of the pre- 
ceding,"8o his method of treating them is difEerent from that of for- 
mer essayists. " Whatever objections," says our author, " the reader 
may have to the snbjects of my papers, I shali make no apology for 
the manner in which I have chosen to treat them. The dread of fall- 
ing into what they are pleased to cali colloqaial barbarisms, has in- 
daced some skilf ul writers to swell their bloated diction with nncouth 
phrases and the affected jargon of pedants. For my own part, I never 
go oat of the common way of expression, merely for the purpose of 
introdacing a more sounding word with a Latin termination; the 
English language is snfficiently copious, withoat any farther addition 
of new terms ; and the nativo words seem to me to have f ar more 
forcé than any foreign auxiliaries, however purposely nshered in — ^aa 
British soldiers fíght oar battles better than the troops taken into 
oar pay. 

"The Bubjects of my essays have been chiefly such as I thooght 
might recommend themselves to the public notice, by being new and 
nncommon. For this reason I purposely avoided the wom-out prac- 
tico of retailing scraps of morality, and affecting to dogmatizo on the 
common duties of life. In this point, indeed, The Spectator is inimi- 
table ; ñor can I hope to say anything new upon these topics, after so 
many excellent moral and religious essays, which are the powerful 
omament of that work ; I have therefore contented myself with ex- 
posing vice and folly, by painting mankind in their natural colors, 
without assuming the rigid air of a preacher or the drowsiness of a 
philosopher ; I have rather chosen to nndermine our fashionable ex- 
cesses by secret sapping than to storm them by open assault. In a 
word, upon all occasions' I have endeavored to laugh people into a 
better behavior ; as I am convinced that the sting of reproof is not 
less sharp for being concealed, and advice never comes with a better 
forcé than when it comes with a laughing one." 
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IV.— BÜEKE ON «THE SUBLIME AND BEAÜ- 
TIFUL." 

**A Philoiophieal Inqmry inio ihe Origin ofour Ideas of the Sublime and BeoMti- 
fidJ" 870. Dodsley. 

Thbre are limita prescríbed to all human researches» beyond wliich 
if we attempt to explore, nothing but obscmity and conjectnre lie be- 
f ore as, and doubts instead of knowledge most termínate the inqairy. 
The genius, not the judgment, of an anthor may appear in the too ab- 
stracted speculation ; he may contribute to the amusement, but seldom 
to the instruction of the reader. Hb illustrations may perplez but 
not enlighten the mind ; and, like a microscope, the more he magni- 
fies the object, he will represent it the more obscurely. 

There is, perhaps, no investigation more difiScult than that of the 
passions, and other affections resnlting from them. The difference of 
opinión among all who have treated on this subject serves to convince 
US of its uncertainty. Even the most eminent philosophers have 
sometimes taken novelty, not truth, for their conductor; and have de- 
stroyed the hypothesis of their predecessors without being able to 
establish their own. It often happens, indeed, that while we read the 
productions of such a philosopher, though we condemn the reasoner 
we admire the writer. Yet still, leaming, taste, and perspicuity can 
lay claim but to a subordínate degree of esteem, when they are em- 
ployed in contradicting truth, or in the investigation of inextricable 
difiSculties. 

Our author thus, with all the sagacity so abstruse a subject roquires, 
with all the leaming necessary to the illustration of his system, and 
with aU the genius that can render disquisition pleasing, by proceed- 
ing on principies not sufficiently established, has been only agreeable 
when he might have been instructive. He rejects all former systems, 
and founds his philosophy on his own particular feelings. He has 
divided the whole into sections, with the contents of each prefíxed, a 
method peculiarly necessary in works of a philosophical nature, aa 
such divisions serve for resting-places to the reader, and give hinq 
time to recollect the forcé of the author's reasoning. 
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The snblime and tbe beautifal have, throagb inadvertency or igno- 
rance, been freqaenily confoanded, and mistaken one for tbe otber. 
Wbat in its own nature is sablime has tbe appellation oí beauty; 
and wbat is beautifal is often called sablime. Tbis, as tbe aatbor re- 
marks, mast necessarily canse many mistakes in tbose wbose business 
it is to infiuence tbe passions ; since, by being nnacqnainted witb tbe 
difference between tbe sablime and tbe beautifal, tbey cannot bappily 
succeed, nnless by cbance, in eitber. Tbe design of tbe work, tben, 
is to lay down sucb principies as may tend to ascertain and distin- 
guisb tbe snblime and tbe beautifal in any art, and to form a sort of 
standard for eacb. 

Tbe autbor first inquires into tbe affections of tbe sublime and 
beautiful in tbeir own nature; be tben proceeds to investígate tbe 
properties of sucb tbings in nature as give rise to tbese affections ; 
and lastly, be considera in wbat manner tbese properties act to pro- 
duce tbose affections and eacb correspondent emotion. 

All oar passions bave tbeir orígin in self-preservation and in socUty; 
and tbe ends of one or tbe otber of tbese tbey are all calculated to 
answer. Tbe passions wbicb concern self-preservation, and wbicb are 
tbe most powerful of all tbe passions, tum mostly on pain or danger. 
For instance, tbe idea of pain, sickness, and deatb filis tbe mind witb 
strong emotions of borror; but life and bealtb, tbougb tbey put us 
in a capacity of being affected witb pleasure, make no sucb impression 
by tbe single enjoyment 

Wben danger or pain immediately affect us tbey are simply terri- 
ble, and incapable of giving any deligbt ; but wben tbe idea of pain 
or danger is excited, witbout our being actually in sucb circumstances 
as to be injured by it, it may be deligbtfnl, as eveiy one*s experíence 
demonstrates. Tbis pleasing sensation, arising from tbe diminution 
of pain, and wbicb may be called bereafter delight^ is veiy different 
from tbat satisfactíon wbicb we feel witbout any pain preceding it, 
wbicb may be in tbe sequel termed positive pleasure^ or simply pleas- 
ure. Deligbt acts by no means so strongly as positive pleasure, since 
no lessening, even of tbe severest pain, can rise to pleasure,^ bat tbe 

' To prevent any intemiption of the author's chain of reasoning, whatever re- 
mark may happen to occur to us, in the course of our epitome of his performanoe, 
we shall Babjoin it as a note. Thus, witb regard to his distinction between deligbt 
and pleasure, we may bere observe tbat most of tbe real pleasurea we poesess pro- 
ceed from a diminution of pain. Our autbor imagines tbat positive pleasure oper- 
ates upon us by relaxíng tbe nervous system ; but tbat deligbt acts in a quite con» 
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mind still continaes impressed with awe ; a sort oí tranqaillity shad- 
owed with horror. When we have suffered from any violent emotion 
the mind natarally continaes in something like the same condition, 
even after the canse which first prodnced it has ceased to opérate ; as 
the fashion oí the coantenance and the gestare oí the body, in those 
who have jast escaped some imminent degree oí danger, sufficiently 
indícate. 

Whatever excites this delight, whatever is fítted in any sort to ex- 
cite the ideas oí pain and danger, withont their actaal existence ; what- 
ever is in any sort terrible, or is conversant abont terrible objects, or 
operates in a manner analogons to terror, is the sonrce of the sublime ; 
that is, it is productive of the strongest emotion the mind is capable 
of feeling.^ 

The second head to which the passions are referred, in relation to 

tnry manner. Tet it is evident that a reprieve to a criminal often aífects him 
with such pleasure that his whole frame is relaxed and he faints away. Here, 
then, a diminution of pain operates just as pleasure would have done, and we can 
see no reason why it may not be called pleasure. To put oor objections in another 
light — all wants that immediately affect us are in some degree painfoi. If upon 
oíf eríng any enjojrment to the nünd it f eels no conadousness of the want, no un- 
easiness f or the fruition of the pleasure proffered, we may safely condude it will 
find no great degree of pleasure in its poesession. How vainly do delioades solicit 
the appetite of him who feels not a want fiom hunger I What various methods 
are tried to créate this pain, only that the voluptuous may enjoy a greater pleasure 
by its diminution ! Henee, if what the author himself allows to be pleasures are 
increased by precedlng pam,why may they not be produced from it? In fact, 
pleasure and pam may be f ound positivcdy subeisting without relation to each 
other; but then they may alao be found mutually to produce each other. — Gold- 

SMITH. 

> Our author, by assigning terror for the only souroe of the sublime, exeludes 
love, admiration, etc. But to make the sublime an idea incompatible with these 
affections, is what the general sense of manldnd will be apt to contradict. It is 
certain we can have the most sublime ideas of the Deity without imagíning him a 
God of terror. Whatever raises our esteem of an object deecribed, must be a pow. 
erf ul Bource of sublimity ; and esteem is a passion nearly allied to love : our aston- 
ishment at the sublime as often proceeds from an increased love as from an in- 
creased f ear. When, after the horrors of a tempestnous night, the poet haUs us 
with a description of the beauties of the moming, we f eel double enjoyment from 
the contrast. Our pleasure here must aiise from the beautiful or the sublime. 
If from the beautiful, then we have a positive pleasure, which has had its origin, 
contrary to what the author advances, in a diminution of pain. If from the sub- 
lime, it is all we contend for ; sinoe here is a description which, though destitute 
of terror, has the same effect that any increase of terror could have produced.— 

GOLDSMITH. 
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their final canse, Í8 society. There are two kinds oí society ; the fírst 
is the society oí the sez, the passion belonging to which is called love; 
it contains a mixture oí Inst, and its object is the beauty of women. 
The other is the great society with man and all other animáis; but 
this has no mixtnre of lust, thongh its object be beauty/ The paa- 
sions belonging to the presenration of the individual, which are ca- 
pable of affecting us with the strong emotions of the sublime, tum 
whoUy on pain and danger ; but those of society, on our desire of 
enjoyment ; henee, as the sublime had its rise in pain, so beauty has 
its source in positive pleasure. 

The passion caused by the great and the sublime in nature, when 
these causes opérate most powerfully, is astonishment ; by which all 
the motions of the soul are suspended, with some degree of horror. 
Whatever abo is terrible with regard to sight is sublime, whether this 
cause of terror be endued with greatness of dimensions or not ; f or it 
is impossible to look to anything as tñfling or contemptible that may 
be dangerous. To heighten this terror, obscuríty, in general, seems 
necessary. When we know the full extent of any danger, when we 
accustom our eyes to it, a great deal of the apprehension vanishes. 
Thus, in pagan worship, the idol is generally placed in the most ob- 



> Self-interest, and not beaoty, may be the object of this passion : it is not from 
beauty in the man we cement fríendships ; it is not from beauty in animáis that 
we valué and nudntain them ; ñor from the beauty of vegetables that we improve 
them by culture: were this the case, there would be no society betwixt the de- 
formed of mankind ; we should entertain an abhorrenoe of erery ill-looking though 
usef ul and inoffensiye animal ; reoeive the piúnted snake to our bosom, and the 
spotted panther rnto our dwelHng. Even in Yegetables we pref er use to beauty : 
^ Alba ligustra cadunt, vaccinia nigra leguntur." Reason, not sensation, oertainly 
suggests our ideas of this species of beauty, and from the dictates of reason it is 
we admit of new connections. The infant, new to the world, finds all beauty m 
color: as he grows older, shape, smoothness, and several other adventitious ideas 
are superadded, which his reason, not his senses, haré suggested. Some, even 
among the adult, have no idea of what is called beauty in animáis with which 
they are not conversant, as the beauty of horses, dogs, etc. ; but an acquaintanoe 
with these animáis, and a knowledge of their fitness, by particular symmetríes, 
etc., to answer their own or our purpoees, soon discoyer to us beauties of which 
we oould otherwise have had no conception. Henee a great part of our percep- 
tíons of beauty arises, not from any mechamcal operation on the senses, capable 
to produdng positiye pleasure, but from a rational inferenoe drawn with an eye 
of Belf-interest, and which may, in many instanoes, be deduoed from seif-preserva- 
tion. Theref ore, some ideas of beauty haye thdr origin in self-preseryation.— 

GOLDBldTH. 
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Bcnre part oí tbe temple ; whicb is done with a view oí heightening 
the awe oí its adorers. Wherefore it is one thing to make an idea 
olear, and another to make it affecting to the imagination. Nay, so 
far is clearness oí imagery from being absolntely necessary to infla- 
ence the passions, that they may be considerably operated npon, as in 
mnsic, withoat presenting any image at all. Painting never makes 
snch strong impressions on the mind as descríption, yet painting mnst 
be allowed to represent objects more distinctly than any descríption 
can do ; and even io painting a jadicioas obscuríty, in some things, 
contribntes to the proper effect oí the picture. Thus, in reality, clear- 
ness helps bnt little towards affecting the passions ; as it is, in some 
measnre, an enemy to all entbnsiasm whatsoever.' 

All general prívations are great, becanse they are terrible ; as va- 
cuity, darkness, solitnde, silence. Oreatness of dimensión is a powerfnl 
canse of the snblime. Infinity is another source ; thoogh perhaps it 
may be resolved into magnitude. In all objects where no boundary 
can be fixed to the eye, as in the inside of a rotnnd, there mnst neces*- 
sarily arise the idea of greatness. Another sonrce of greatness is dif- 
fícnlty. When any work seems to have reqoired immense forcé and 
labor to efíect it, as in Stonehenge, the idea is grand. Magnifícence, 
too, or a great profusión of any things which are splendid or valnable 
in themselves, is snblime. 

With respect to colors, snch as are soft or cheerf ul (ezcept perhaps 
a strong red which is cheerful), are nnfít to produce great ímages. 
An immense monntain, covered with a shining green tnrf, as the au- 
thor ezpresses it, is nothing in this respect to one dark and gloomy. 
The dondy sky is more grand than the bine, and night more sublime 

1 Bistinctiiest of imageiy has erer been held productÍTe of the Bublime. The 
more strongly the poet or orator impresses the picture he would describe upon his 
own mind, the more apt will he be to paint it on the imagination oí his reader. 
Not that, lilce Ovid, he should be minute in deecription, which, instead of impress- 
hig our imagination with a grand whde, diTides our idea into several littlenesses. 
We only think the bold yet distinct strolces of a Yirgil far surpass the equally 
bold but confufled ones oí Lucan. The term painting, in poetry, perhaps implies 
more than the mere assemblage of such pictures as aif ect the sight ; soundd, tastes, 
íeelings, all conspire to complete a poetícal picture : henee, this art takes the im- 
a^nation by every inlet, and while it paints the picture can gire it motíon and 
Buccession too. What wonder, then, it should strike us so powerfuUy ? Theref ore, 
not from the confusión or obscurity of the description, but from being able to 
place the object to be descríbed in a greater yariety of yiews, is poetry superior ta 
all other descríptiye arta. — Goldsxith. 
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and solemn than day; therefore, in historícal painting, a gay or gaudy 
drapery can never have a happj effeot ; and in buildÍDga, where an 
nnifonn degree of the most stríking sublimity is intended, the mate- 
rials should consist of aad and f ascons colora ; and as darkness is pro- 
dnctive of more sublime ideas than light, the inside shonld have all 
that gloom which may be consistent, at the same time, with showing 
the particular beanties of the architectare. Sonnds also have a great 
power in prodncing the sublime : the noise of cataracts, raging storms, 
thunder ; these overpower the soul, snspend its action, and fili all 
with terror. A sudden beginning also, or ceasing of sound, puts all 
our faculties on their guard. Low, tremulous, iutermitting sounds, 
and the yelling of animáis, all, as they inspire some d^^ree of horror, 
conduce to exalt us into the sublime. Smells and tastos, partioularly 
the ideas of excessive bitters or intolerable stenches, have some, though 
but a small share, in our ideas of greatness. 

With respect to feeling, the idea of bodily pain in all the modes 
and degrees of labor, anguish, torment, is productivo of the sublime ; 
and nothing else in this sense can produce it Henee, every cause of 
the sublime, with referenoe to the senses, evinces that the sublime is 
an idea belonging to self-preservation : that is, therefore, one of the 
most affecting we have — ^that its strongest emotion is an emotion of 
distress, and that no positivo or absoluto pleasure belongs to it. 

Beauty is that quality, or those qualities, of bodies by which they 
cause love, or some passion similar to it This idea cannot arise f rom 
proportion, since in vegetables and animáis there is no standard by 
which we can measure our ideas of proportion; and in man ezact 
proportion is not always the criterion of beauty; neither can it arise 
from fítness, since then all animáis would have beauty; for every one 
seems best adapted to its own way of living ; and in man strength 
would have the ñame of beauty, which, however, presenta a very difíer- 
ent idea. Ñor is it the result of perfection, for we are often charmed 
with the imperfections of an agreeable object Ñor, lastly, of the 
qnalities of the mind ; since such rather conciliate our esteem than 
our love. Beauty, therefore, is no criterion of reason, but some merely 
sensible quality acting mechanically upon the human mind, by the 
intervention of the senses. I shall consider, therefore, says the author, 
in what manner these sensible qualities are disposed in such things as, 
by ezperience, we fínd beautif ni, or which excite in us the passion of 
love, or some correspondent affection. 

First, then, the qualities of beauty, as they are merely sensible qual- 
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ities, are comparative smallness. Tbas tbe diminutives of eyery lan- 
goage expresa affection. In the animal creation, exclnsive of their 
own species, it is tbe small we are inclined to be fond of. Secondly, 
they mast be sznooth ; a quality so essentíal, that f ew things are beau- 
tifol that are not smooth : in trees and fíowers, smooth leaves are 
beantiful, smooth slopes in gardens, smooth streams in landscapes. 
Thirdly, to have a yariety in the direction of parta. Fonrthly, to have 
those parto not angukr, bnt melted, as it were, into each other. Fifth- 
ly, to be of a delicate frame, withoat any remarkable appearance of 
strength. Sixthly, to have ite colors clear and bright, bnt not yery 
strong and glaring. Seyenthly, or if it shonld haye any gloomy col- 
ors, to haye it diyersified with others. In sonnds, the most beantif ni 
are the soft and delicate ; not that strength of note reqnired to raise 
other passions, ñor notes which are shrill, or harsh, or deep. It agrees 
best with snch as are clear, eyen, smooth, and weak Thus there is a 
remarkable contrast between the beantifal and the snbiime : sublime 
objecto are yast in their dimensions; beantif ni ones comparatiyely 
smalL Beanty shonld be smooth and polished ; the great, rugged and 
negligent. Beanty shonld not be obscure; the great onght to be 
dark and gloomy. Beanty shonld be light and delicate ; the great 
ought to be solid, and eyen massiye. 

The author comes next to consider in what manner the snbiime and 
beantifnl are prodnced. As the sublime is fonnded on pain and ter- 
ror, which are bnt different degrees of an unnatoral tensión of the 
neryes, whateyer produces this tensión must be productiye also of the 
sublime; but how any species of delight can be deriyed from a cause 
so apparently contrary to it, deseryes to be considered« 

As the body, by inactiyity, contracto disorders, so labor is necessary 
to preyent those eyils. Labor is an ezertion of the contracting power 
of the muscles, and as such resembles pain (which consisto in tensión 
or contraction) in eyerything but degree. Thus, as common labor, 
which is a mode of pain, is the exercise of the grosser, a mode of ter- 
ror is the exercise of the fíner, parto of the system. In ttús case, if 
the pain or terror be so modified as not to be actnally noxious, they 
are capable of producing delight, since they serye to put the machine 
into motion. In yisual objecto the eye labors to take in their great 
dimensions ; and, by a parity of reasoning, we may extend this to 
eyery sense in its reception of snblimity. Darkness has, by general 
consent of mankind, and perhaps by ito own painful operation on the 
sensory, been accounted terrible ; too great a dilatation of the pnpü 

vni— 6 
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oí the eye, cansed by darkness, may be offensive to the mind, as being 
prímaríly so to the oi^gans of the body : and henee this sensation is 
80 well fitted to produce snblimity/ 

Beanty, as we may gather f rom the attitude of any person behold- 
ing a beautifol object, arises from a quite contrary canse to the sub- 
lime, namely, from an universal relaxation of the nervons system. 
Henee smoothness, which has no asperities to vellicate the parts, ñor 
canse a sensation of pain, is beantiful. Sweets also, which, when re- 
dnced to their proper salts, assnme a globular figure, and may be 
called the smootii in taste, must conseqnently relaz, that is, be beanti- 
ful to the sense which they respectively affect. Smallness and color 
may be acconnted for on the same principies. 

Thus have we given an abstract of the more material parts of a 
performance which seems to have cost the author much stady and 
attention ; and which, with all the charms of style, is branched out 
more eztensively on the snbject than any modem work of this kind 
within our recollection. A writer who endeavors to penétrate be- 
yond the surface of things, thongh he may be sometimes too minute, 
and at others even erroneons, will, however, clear the way for sncceed- 
ing adventurers, and perhaps make even his errors snbservient to the 
investigation of tmth. If we have, in a very f ew instances, attempted 
to point ont any mistake or oversight in this very agreeable anthor's 
principies, not a captious spirit of controversy, bnt a concern for 
tmth, was the motive : and the ingenions inqnirer, we are persuaded, 
is too much a philosopher to resent onr sometimes taking a different 
course in pnrsnit of the game he has started. 

> The muades of the uvea act in the contraction, but are relaxed in the dilata- 
lion, of the dliaiy cirde. Theref ore, when the pupil dilates, they are in a state of 
relaíoitíon, and the relaxed state of a másele is its state of rest In an amauroeis, 
where these miisdee are nerer employed, the pupil is always dilated. Henee 
darkness is a state of rest to the visual organ, and consequently the obscurity 
which the author justly remarles to be of ten the cause of the sublime, can affect 
the sensory by no painíul impreesion ; so that the sublime is often caused by a re- 
laxation of the muscles, as well as by a tensión. — Goldsmith. 
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^A Convídete Mstory of Englandy deducedfrom the Deseent o/Jtdnu CcBsar to ihe 
Treaty of Aia^^ChapdU^ 1748. Cowtaimng the TranMetúma of one ilunuand 
églU hmdred and three Years. By T. Smollett, M.D.** Four vols., 4to. 

Whbn the historian relates events far removed from the age in 
which he writes, when evidence is become acaree, and anthorities are 
rendered donbtf al, from the obscnritiea which time has thrown upon 
them, he onght, above all things, to be caref al that his narration be 
as amply anthenticated as the natnre of his researches wili allow. 
Strictly speaking, the eye-witness alone shonld take apon him to 
transmit facts to posterity ; and as for the historians, the copyists, 
the annotators, who may follow him, if possessed of no new and gen- 
uino materialsy instead of strengthening they will only diminish the 
anthoríty of their gnide : for, in proportion as History reraoves from 
the first witnesses, it may recede also from tmth ; as, by passing 
throngh the prejudices, or the mistakes of snbseqaent compilers, it 
vill be apt to imbibe what tinctnre they may choose to give it. The 
later historian's only way, therefore, to prevent the ill effects of that 
decrease of evidence which the lapse of years necessarily brings with 
it, mnst be by pnnctnally ref erring to the spring-head from whence 
the stream of his narration flows ; which at once will cnt oñ all ap- 
pearance of partiality or misrepresentation. As in law the rectitude 
of a person's character is not alone sn£Bcient to establish the tnith of 
a fact, so in history not merely the writer^s testimony, be onr opin- 
ión of his veracity ever so great, bnt collateral evidence also, is re- 
qnired to determine everything of a questionable natnre. The funda- 
mental materials for the general history of any conntry are the pnblic 
records, ancient monnments, and original historians of that conntry ; 
and in proportion as they are süghted by the compiler, these venera- 
ble origináis themselves may fall into neglect, and possibly, in the end, 
even into irretríevable oblivion ; and when they are gone in vain may 
we look for an enlightening ray to gnide ns throngh the darkness of 
antiqnity : we mnst then be content with the nncertain gleam with 
which an erroneons or partial leader is pleased to condact as. 
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There were of oíd, and still are, indolent readers, who tom to m 
author witb the design rather of killing than improving their time; 
and who, scared at the serious face of instixiction, are rather attracted 
bj the lively, florid style of a Floras than the more anbatantíal óisr 
qnisitions of a Polybins. Witb snch readers every step an histonaa 
takes towards determining the weight of evidenoe, or the degiees of 
credibility, is an excursión into the regions of dolness ; bat whíle tíie 
writer proceeds in bis narrative, witbont reflection, they continae to 
read witbont reflecting,'and bis bistory enligbtens them juat as mneh 
as romance wonld have done ; for they are eqnally nnconcemed abont 
truth in either. 

Truth sbonld be the main object of the bistorian's pnrsnit ; ele- 
gance is only its omament : if , theref ore, we see a writer of this class 
plnme bimself npon his ezcelling in the last, and at the same time 
sligbting the evidences that onght to ascertain and snpport the first, 
snspicion will natarally arise, and the anthor^s credit will sink in pro- 
portion. 

Witb respect to the bistory now before us, the compiler does not 
pretend to have discovered any bidden records or anthentic materíals 
that have escaped the notice of former wríters; or to have thrown 
such ligbts npon contested events or dispnted cbaracters as may aenre 
to rectify any mistaken opinions mankind may have entertained witk 
respect to either. His care is rather to disbnrden former histories of 
tbose tedious vonchers and proofs of anthenticity which, in his opin- 
ión, only serve to swell the page and ezercise the reader^s patience. 
He seldom qnotes anthorities in support of his representations ; and 
if be now and tben condescends to cite the testimony of former 
writers, be never points to the page, bnt leaves the sceptical reader to 
supply any defect of this kind by an exertion of that indostry which 
the author disdains; and tbns on the veracity of the relator are we to 
rest our conviction, and accept bis own word for it that he has no 
intention to deceive or mislead ns. 

That this author, however, has no such design, may be fairly pre- 
suraed from bis declining all attempts to bias by any remarks of bis 
own. Determined to avoid all uaeless dtsquisitumsy as his plan pro- 
fesses, he steers wide indeed of that danger, and avoids all disqaisi- 
tions as oseless. A bríef recital of facts is chiefly what the public is 
to expect from this performance. But, witb submission, we tbink the 
ingenióos author might have afforded us sometbing more. He has 
nndoubted ability ; and be well knows that a modérate interspersion 
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oí manly and sensible observations must have greatJy enlivened bis 
worky and wonld bardly bave been deemed snperflnoos by such read- 
ers as bave any tum for reflection. 

Witb respect to the style oí tbis bistorian, it is in general clear, 
neiTons, and flowing ; and we tbink it impossible for a reader of taste 
not to be pleased witb tbe perspicnity and elegance of bis manner. 
But wbat be seems principally to valae bimself npon, and wbat bis 
patronizers cbiefly mention in praise of bis performance, are tbe cbar- 
acters be bas snmmed up at tbe cióse of every reign. Here, bowever, 
we cannot fall in witb tbe ingenióos Doctor's admirers. Bnt we for- 
bear to enlarge, and sball tberef ore proceed to enable onr readers, in 
some measure, to judge for tbemselves, by a few specimens, taken 
from sncb parts of tbe bistory as, we apprebend, tbe antbor^s friends 
will tbink we do bim no injnstice in selecting. Tbe cbaracter of 
James tbe First is tbns drawn by our bistorian : 

^' James was in bis statnre of tbe middle size, inclining to corpnlen- 
cy ; bis forebead was bigb, bis beard scanty, and bis aspect mean. His 
eyes, wbicb were large and langnid, be rolled abont incessantly, as if 
in qaest of novelties. Hb tongae was so large, tbat in speaking or 
diinking be beslabbered tbe by-stander& His knees were so weak as 
to bend nnder tbe weigbt of bis body. His address was awkward, 
and bis appearance slovenly. There was notbing dignified eitber in 
the composition of bis mind or person. We bave, in tbe conrse of 
bis reign, exbibited repeated instances of bis rídiculoas vanity, preja- 
dices, profusión, folly, and litüeness of soul. All tbat we can add in 
bis favor is, tbat be was averse to cmelty and injnstice ; very litüe 
addicted to excess, températe in bis meáis, kind to bis servants, and 
even desirons of acqniríng tbe love of bis subjects, by granting tbat 
as a favor wbicb tbey daimed as a privilege. His reign, tbongb 
ignoble to bimself, was bappy to bis people. Tbey were enricbed 
by commerce, wbicb no war intermpted. Tbey felt no severe imposi- 
tions ; and tbe Commons made considerable progress in ascertaining 
tbe liberties of tbe nation." 

GHARACTBB OF OHAKLBS THB FIR8T. 

" Sncb was tbe nnwortby and nnexampled fate of Cbarles tbe First, 
Eing of England, wbo fell a sacrifíce to tbe most atrocious insolence 
of treason, in tbe f orty-nintb year of bis age, and in tbe twenty-fonrtb 
of bis reign. He was a prince of a middling statnre, robust, and well- 
proportioned. His bair of a dark color, bis forebead bigb, bis com- 
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plexion palé, his visage long, and hia aspect melancboly. He ezcelled 
in ríding and other manly ezercises ; he inheríted a good understand- 
ing from natnre, and had caltivated it with great assiduity. His per- 
ception was olear and acate, his jndgment solid and decisive ; he poa- 
sessed a refíned taste for the liberal arta, and was a monificent patrón 
to those who ezcelled in painting, scolptnre, mnsic, and architectare. 
In his prívate moráis he was nnblemished and ezemplary. He was 
mercif al, modest, chaste, températe, religioas, personally brave ; and 
we may join with the noble historian in saying, ' he was the worthiest 
gentleman, the best master, the best fríend, the best hasband, the best 
father, and the best Chrístian of the age in which he lived.' He had 
the misf ortane to be bred up in high notions of the prerogative, which 
he thought his honor and his dnty obliged him to maintain. He 
lived at a time when the spirit of the people became too mighty for 
those restraints which the regal power deríved from the constitation ; 
and when the tide of fanaticism b^an to overbear the religión of his 
conntry, to which he was conscientioasly devoted. He saffered him- 
self to be gaided by coansellors who were not only inferior to himself 
in knowledge and jndgment, bat generally proad, partial, and inflexi- 
ble ; and from an ezcess of conjagal affection, that bordered apon 
weakness, he paid too mnch deference to the advice and desire of hia 
consort, who was saperstitioosly attached to the errora of popery, and 
importaned him incessantly in favor of the Román Catholics. Sach 
were the sonrces of that misgovemment which was impated to him 
daríng the fírst fifteen years of hia reign. From the beginning of the 
civil war to hia fatal catastrophe his condnct seems to have been an- 
exceptionable. His infirmities and imperfections have been candidly 
owned in the coarse of the narration. He was not very liberal to hia 
dependente ; hia converaation waa not easy, ñor his addreaa pleaaing ; 
yet the probity of hia heart and the innocence of hia mannera won 
the afíection of all who attended his peraon, not cven ezcepting thoae 
who had the charge of hia confinement In a word, he certainly de- 
aerved the epithet of a virtaoaa prínce, thoagh he wanted aome of 
thoae ahining qaalitiea which conatitate the character of a great 
monarch." 

CHARAOTBR OF OLIVBB CBOMWSLL. 

'' Oliver waa of a robaat make and conatitation, and hia aapect waa 
manly, thoagh clownish. His edocation extended no farther than a 
aaperfícial knowledge of the Latín tongae, bat he inheríted great tál- 
ente from natare; thoagh they were such as he coald not have exerted 
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to advantage at any other janctare than that of a civil war inflamed 
by religions contests. His character was fonned from an amazing 
coDJanctioii of enthosiasm, hypocrisy, and ambition. He was possesa- 
ed of courage and lesolntion tbat overlooked aU danger and saw no 
di£Scalty. He dived into the characters of mankind with wonderful 
sagacity, while he concealed his own purposes nnder the impenetrable 
shield of dissimulation. He reconciled the most atrocious crímes to 
the most ñgid notions of religions obligation. From the severest ex- 
ercise of devotion he reiaxed into the most Indicrons and idle buffoon- 
ery. He preserved the dignity and distance of his character in the 
midst of the coarsest familiarity. He was cmel and tyrannical, from 
policy ; jnst and températe, from inclination ; perplexed and despi- 
cable in his discoorse ; clear and consnmmate in his designs ; ridicn- 
lons in his rereries; respectabie in his condnct: in a word, the 
strangest componnd of villany and virtae, baseness and magnanimity, 
absnrdity and good-sense, that we find apon record in the annals of 
mankind." 

CHARACTSR OF CHARLSS TBB SSCOITD. 

*^ Charles the Second was in his person tal! and swarthy, and his 
conntenance marked with strong, harsh lineaments. His penetration 
was keen, his jndgment clear, his nnderstanding extensive, his conver- 
sation lively and entertaining, and he possessed the talent of wit and 
ridicnle. He was easy of access, poUte, and afiEable ; had he been lim- 
ited to a private station, he woold have passed for the most agreeable 
and best-natured man of the age in which he lived. His greatest ene- 
mies allow him to have been a civil hnsband and obliging lover, an 
affectionate father and an indnlgent master ; even as a prince he man- 
ifested an aversión to cmelty and injastice. Tet these good qoalities 
were more than overbalanced by his weakness and defects. He was 
a scoffer at religión, and a libertino in his moráis ; careless, indolent, 
profnse, abandoned to effeminate pleasnre, incapable of any noble en- 
terprise, a stranger to manly friendship and gratitnde ; deaf to the 
voice of honor, blind to the allnrements of glory, and, in a word, 
whoUy destitnte of every active virtne. Being himself nnprincipled, 
he believed mankind were f alse, perfidions, and interested ; and there- 
fore he practised dissimnlation for his own convenience. He was 
strongly attached to the French manners, govemment, and monarch : 
he was dissatisfíed with his own limited prerogative. The majority 
of his own snbjects he despised or hated, as hypocrites, fanática, and 
repnblicans, who had persecuted his father and himself, and sooght 
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the destruction oí the monaroby. In these sentiments he coold not 
be snppoBed to parsae tbe interest oí tbe nation ; on the contrary, he 
seem^ to think that hb own safety was incompatible with the honor 
and advantage of his people. Had he been an absolnte prince, the 
sabjects would have foand themselves qniet and happy onder a mild 
adminifitration ; bnt, harassed as he was by a powerfol opposition, 
and perplexed with perpetual indigence, he thonght himaelf obliged, 
for his own ease and secarity, to prosecnte measares which rendered 
his reign a misfortnne to the kingdom, and entailed npon him the 
contempt of all the other powers in Europe. Yet that misfortnne 
did not immediately affect the nation in its commercial concems. 
Trade and manufactures flonrished more in this reign than at any 
other era of the English monarchy. Industry was crowned with suc- 
cess, and the people in general lived in ease and afflnence." 

We shall conclude with the foUowing sommary of the qualifica- 
tions required in ian historian. His leaming, says Bayle, shoold be 
greater Üian his genios, and his judgment stronger than his imagina- 
tion. In private life he shoold have the character of being f ree from 
party, and his former writings ooght always to have shown the sin- 
cerest attachment to trotii. I ask several qoestions, says the same 
aothor, who the historian is? of what conntry, of what principies! 
for it is impossible bot that his private opinions will almost involnn- 
tarily work themselves into his poblic performances. His style also 
shoold be clear, elegant, and nervons. And lastly, to give him a jost 
boldness of sentiment and expression, he shoold have a conscioosness 
of these his soperior abilities. As to the first reqoisites, how f ar oor 
aothor is possessed of them his former prodoctions will abondantly 
demónstrate ; bot in the last he seems to have fallen short of none of 
his predecessors.* 

1 "It i8 said that this voluminous work, oontaining the history of thirteen cen- 
taríes, and written with uncommon spirit and oorrectness of language, was oom- 
posed and finiahed for the presa within fourteen montha ; one of the greateet 
exertions of facility of oompoeition erer reoorded in the history of literatore. 
Within a spaoe so brief it could not be eipected that new facts should be pro- 
duced ; and all the novelty which Smollett's history could present must needs con- 
sist in the mode of statíng facts, or in the reflections to be deduced from them. 
In this work the anthor f olly announoed his political principies, which, notwith- 
standing his Whig education, were thoee of a modem Tory, and a farorer of the 
monarchical part of cor constitation. For such a strain of aentiment aome readers 
will think no apology necesaary; and by othera none which we might proposa 
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VI.— CHARLEVOIX'S "HISTOBT OF PAEAGUAT.'» 

^Bitícire du Paraguayypar U P^ FranfoiB Xavier d« Charlevoiz,^ de la OompagnU 
deJésua:' Three toU., 4to. Paria, 1766. 

Thb pleasnre we find in modem bistory arises either from the ac- 
cnracy and veracity oí the historiaiiy or from onr being anacqaainted 
with the conntry he describes. In this last respect we look upon the 
acconnts of the traveller as new discoveries, and, in some measnie, 
pardon any improbabilities, by considering the hazards he most have 
enconnter^ in procnring us any information whatsoever. Of all 
acconnts, those of the missionaries, as they depart most from tmth, 
stand most in need of this indnlgence : the dangers they have nnder- 
gone shoold be set in the opposite scale against the improbabilities 
they relate ; and thongh we cannot allow them the praise of having 
given ns good acconnts, yet it is some merit in them to have given at 
least wme acconnt We are certainly obliged to them for brínging 
ns acqnainted with conntríes which the badness of climate, the dif- 
ficnlty of access, or the nnfavorable disposition of the inhabitants, 
wonld still conceal from those whose only motives to a knowledge of 
them were cnriosity or avance. Bnt snch is in general the crednlity 
of those religions adventnrers, or so mnch do they endeavor to im- 
pose npon onrs, that we often wish they who pretend to teach others 
the trnth had been better acqnainted with it themselves. 

What has been said of the relations of the missionaries in general 
may with propríety be applied to the anthor of this performance : a 

would be listened to. Smollett has made his own defenoe^ in a letter to Dr. Moore, 
dated ad of January, 1768. He saya : ' I desire you wiU divest youraelf of preju- 
dice, at least as maoh as you can, before you begin to peruse it, and oonsider well 
the f acts before you pass jndgment Whatever may be the def ects of my work, I 
protest before God I have, as f ar as in me lay, adhered to truth, without espousing 
any f aotkm, though I own I sat down to write with a warm side to those principies 
hi which I was eduoated ; but in the oourse of my inquiriee, some of the Whig 
miuísters tnmed out such a set of sordid knaves, that I could not help stígmatís- 
mg them for their want of integrity and sentíment.' "— Snt Waltib Soott, Mi9e, 
ProH Workéy vol. üi. p. 148. 
1 A leamed and industrious Jesuit, bom at St Quentiu, in 1684, died 1761. 
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work rather calcnlated to defend the Jesoit missionaríes f rom the re- 
proach oí avance, or of disaffectáon to their temporal sovereigns, than 
to give UB a distinct view of a countrj hitberto so little known. It is 
hard to say whether the natural or the civil history of Paraguay, as 
related by this author, most abounds witb improbability. In the one 
we are told of birds fighting with serpents, and, upon being wounded, 
having recourse to an herb ivhich immediately heals the wound and 
gives them strength to renew tbe combat; also of serpents who, hav- 
ing Bwallowed more than they can digest^tum their bellies to the sun, 
which rotting the skin, the birds light upon and carry away the re- 
mains of the surfeit, and thereby restore health to the reptile. In 
the other we hear of missionaríes miracnlously cured of mortal 
wounds, travelling twelve days' joumey in less than one, brínging 
down rain, and routing armies at the word of command. Tet, in 
spite of all this absnrdity, the subject is no less curious than nncom- 
mon ; and some readers, no doubt, may be pleased with an extract 
from those parts of the history less chargeable with the idle tales 
above hinted at. 

Paraguay (so called from a ríver of that ñame) is bounded on the 
north by the lake Des Xarayes, and the provinces of Santa Cruz and 
Charcas ; on the south by the Straits 6f Magellan ; on the east by 
Brazil ; and on the west by Chili and Perú. It must not be sup- 
posed (says the author) but that in a country of such vast eztent, 
watered by an infinite number of rívers, covered with immense f orests» 
and chains of mountains of an almost immeasurable length, some of 
which lift themselves above the clouds; in a country where valleys 
are all subject to inundations more extensivo and lasting than are to 
be met with elsewhere, and which abounds in lakes and marshes, 
where the stagnating waters, putrefying, corrupt the air; in fine, 
where the cultivated parts bear no proportion to those uncultivated, 
— in such a country it must not be supposed that there can be a 
sameness of climate, or uniformity in the characters and manners of 
its inhabitants. 

What may be said of this people in general is, that they are all, 
more or less, of an olive complexión ; are rather above than below the 
middle size ; have thick l^s, lai^ joints, and round, fiat faces. The 
men and women, especially in the warm climates, go all naked ; and 
even the women cover only those parts which decency requires should 
be concealed. The inhabitants of every country, however, have difEer- 
-ent manners of adoming or rather dis%uríng themselves, which often 
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give them a shockÍDg appearance. Some, notwithstanding, make capa, 
and other parto oí dress, from the most beautifnl feathers oí birds, 
which bave a fine effect The anthor farther informB as that they 
are almost all naturally stapid, savage, perfídions, voracioas, and ad- 
dicted to drunkenness, withont precaution or forecast, even with re- 
spect to the necessañes oí lif e ; that they are hizy and indolent to 
the last degree, except in some places; that pillage and revenge often 
render them farions withont making ttiem brave ; that they are gen- 
erally cowards ; and that even snch of them as have preserved their 
liberty owe it solely to those inaccessible parte of the conntry which 
they inhabit 

In those vast plains which extend from Buenos Ayres to Chili, and 
also very far southward, the horses and kine left there by the Span- 
iards, npon their first abandoning that setüement, have mnltiplied to 
snch a degree that in the year 1628 a good horse might have been 
purchased f or two needles, and a cow in proportion ; bnt at present 
the pnce is increased : however, no vessel, f or thirty years past, has 
left the port of Buenos Ayres withont taking forty or fífty thonsand 
skins on board. There are some hnnters who only bring away the 
tongnes and the f at ; the latter, in that conntry, serving instead of 
bntter and oil. 

How great soever onr ideas of the increase of those animáis may 
be, yet still they will be enlaiged if we consider the infinite number 
of dogs, lions, and tigers which prey npon the wild cattle and destroy 
incredible nnmbers of them. It is said that the lion does not wait 
the approach of danger, like the tíger, bnt hnnte f or his diversión, and 
after killing eight or ten, feasto only npon one. Bnt the wild dogs 
destroy most; and yet, snch is the stnpid barbaríty of the inhabitants, 
that they only reproach those who wonld attempt to lessen the num- 
ber of these mischievous animáis! The manner of hunting the wild 
cattle is singular enough: a number of hnnters assemble on horse- 
back, in the midst of one of those large plains where there is the 
greatest store of game, and then separating, each cuto with a hatchet 
the hinder legs of every beast he overtakes, upon which the animal 
falls to the ground. ñe hunter continúes the pursnit, cutting away 
to the right and left, as long as he finds cattle to pursue. Thus each 
hunter, it is said, can kill eight hundred in an hour ; which, however, 
seems an ezaggeration. XTpon attempting to escape the wounded 
animáis only obstruct one another, so that their destroyers have often 
time to refresh themselves and begin again. In fine, after some day» 
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spent in this violent exerdse, tbey retura by the road they carne, and 
carry away all that tbey tbink convenient oí the animáis tbey bave dain. 

Tbe cotton sbrub is a native of tbis country. Besides maize, ma- 
nioc, and potatoes, wbicb make tbe greatest part of tbe f ood of tbose 
Indians wbo do not lead a wandering life, tbere are several frnits and 
simples f oond bere nnknown to tbe Enropeans. No country abonnds 
more witb serpents of varíons kinds, and tbeir apes are almost of 
bnman statnre. Foxes are common in some provinces, and tbey bave 
bares tbat are extremely tame, and wbose skins are beautifolly roottled. 

Westward of tbe river of Paraguay (Rio de la Plata) lies tbe ex- 
tensivo province of Guaycurus, tbe greatest part of wbicb is unin- 
habitable ; f or in tbe wet season tbe gronnd is so swampy, and in tbe 
dry so parcbed, tbat tbe soil opens in large fissures, and tbe inbabit- 
ants would perisb for want of water, did tbey not retire to tbe neigb- 
borbood of tbose lakes tbat never dry up ; tbe waters of wbicb are, 
bowever, extremely unwbolesome. 

Among tbe customs peculiar to tbis people tbat of tbe cbildren 
being beld in tbe greatest dependence till tbey arrive at tbe age of 
fourteen is one. Before tbat time every person exercises autbority 
oyer tbem ; but at tbis age tbey are pierced witb a certain instmment 
in several parts of tbe body : an operation wbicb, tbougb extremely 
painf ul, tbey demand witb eagemess, and sustain witb intrepidity ; 
and tben tbey receive tbeir liberty and tbeir ñame. 

Tbeir discipline in war is extremely strict ; and, besides tbat wbicb 
they continually wage witb tbe Spaniards, tbey are generally em- 
broiled every year witb some of tbeir neigbbors. Tbey never at- 
tempt to face tbe enemy in tbe open plain, but bave a tbousand strat- 
agems to lead bim into defíles, wbere tbey may fall upon bim witb 
advantage, as tbeir only weapons are tbe arrow, tbe hatchet, and a 
cutlass made of bone. 

In tbe kingdom of Tuccuman, f arther west than Guaycurus, it is 
somewbat remarkable tbat tbose parts wbicb approacb tbe Une are 
coldest, wbicb is owing to tbeir lying in tbe neigbborbood of exceed- 
ing bigh mountains. Tbose wbo inbabit tbe northem parta of tbis 
country are mostly subsisted by fisbing ; tbose wbo live more to tbe 
south, by bunting. In genei'al tbey are of small stature, and more 
stnpid than tbe otber Americans ; and some of tbem bave no otber 
babitations than caves dug únder ground, from whence tbey never 
Btir till bunger obliges tbem. Tbeir ordinary beast of burden is a 
sbeep, almost as big as a camel, and of surprising strengtb. lions 
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aod tigers infest the coantry, bat the fírst are small, and not very 
dangerous ; the latter are in no coantry so large or so fíerce : the In- 
diana set fíre to the woods, and kill them with their arrows as they 
attempt to avoid the flames. 

The coantry oí Chaco is remarkably subject to inandations, which 
proceed from the melting of the snow on the great neighboring 
moantáins. These inandations are often so sadden that the inhab- 
itants are obliged to embark in their canees or to climb trees, and 
remain there till the flood snbsides. Bat these inconveniences are 
recompensed by the adyantages which ensae; for scarcely has the 
delnge passed away, when the plains of Chaco pat on the appearance 
of the most beaatif al parterres, and, beheld from the moantáins, f orm 
a prospect that, perhaps, nothing in natare can eqaaL To what ad- 
yantage, continaes the aathor, might all this tarn, were the coantry 
inhabited by an indostrioos people, whose labors might correct the 
inconyeniences to which it íb sabject, and who knew how to ayail 
themselyes of its nataral adyantages ! Bat the inhabitants of Chaco 
are contented with slightly stirring the earth after it has been 
flooded, which, notwithstanding the litüe pains taken, affords all 
the necessaries of life in great abandance. 

We are told of an amphibions animal which infests the coantry of 
Tapé, somewhat resembling a ram, bat with the teeth and claws of a 
tiger, which it snrpasses in ferocity. The Indians neyer behold these 
creatares withoat terror ; and when they leaye the lakes (which they 
often do in nambers) there is no other method of ayoiding their fary 
than by climbing a tree ; which, howeyer, does not always afford pro- 
tection ; for this terrible animal sometimes roots np the tree, which, 
f alling, deliyers np the anhappy yictim ; or perhaps he waits at the 
f oot of it till the Indian, spent with hanger, can no longer sapport 
himself, bat falls a prey to his merciless enemy. 

The Jesnit missionaries, by a long saccession of pretended miracles, 
by perseyerance, by eyery stratagem that policy conld sng^est, háye 
broaght most of the inhabitants of this extensiye coantry to embrace 
the Román Catholic religión ; haye broaght them from their f orests 
and cayes into social commnnities ; haye indnced the Indians, for- 
merly poor, and who had hardly wherewith to maintain themselyes, 
now to pay tribate, and sapport the laxary and grandear of the Eing 
of Spain; and haye centered oat the coantry into little repablics, as 
the aathor calla them, where the Jesuit and his assistant are generally 
ábsolnte. 
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Id short, if the accounts here given are to be believed, the Indiana 
are now bronght into the moBt civilized state, and have the necessa- 
ries and luxnries of life in almost as great plenty and elegance as the 
Enropeans themaelves. 

The anihor, toward the end of the third volame, corrects a passage 
in the account of *' Anson's Voyage Bonnd ihe World/' where it is 
afSrmed that the bay of St Julián receives a very large river which 
isBues from a great lake. In the said voyage are abo given two 
plates of the bay. Father Charlevoix, from a yariety of observations, 
particnlarly those of Father Quiix>ga, who went roand the bay, and 
examined it wiih the greatest exactness, affirms that it receives not 
even the smallest rivnlet 

The greatest part of this performance affords little to engage the 
attention of the English reader. It is chiefly to be regarded as an 
ecclesiastical history, calcalated rather f or those countries which still 
letain the most bigoted snperstition, than for ihe perosal of sach as 
choose to examine into prodigies before they believe them. Yet, 
with all ihe absnrditíes with which it is replete, it wül possibly have 
its desired effect; for it can sink the reputation of the Jesuits no 
lower than it is already sunk among the wise of all nations ; and it 
may greatly exalt their character for holiness among the ignorant 
and snperstitions. 



Vn.— CARDINAL DE POLIGNAC'S "ANTI- 
LUCEETIUS." 

** ArUi-lAicrditUy of Qod and Naiure: a Poem. Written in Latín hy the Cardi- 
nal Db Polionac. Hendered into JBnffliah hy the IVandator of ^Paradite 
LoeV^ 4to. 

It is a doubt whether the Cardinal de Polignac be better known to 
the statesmen of Europe as a politician or to the leamed as a poet : it 
is certain his talent of persuasión in both capacities was extraordi- 
nary ; and it is somewhat sarprising that, amidst snch a moltiplicity 
of state negotiations as might seem sn£Scient to engross all his atten- 
tion, he found leisnre for the intrícate disquisitions of philosophy. 
As neiiher his editor ñor oar translator have mentioned what fírst 

> Jobn DobBon, of New Ck>llege, Oxford, the translator into Latín verse of Prior's 
'*Solomon" and Milton's «'Paradise Lost'* 
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gaye ríse to tliis poem, it may not be improper to mention it here. 
'* A seeming chance," as we are told, '* fírst pat Polignac apon this 
nndertaking. The anthor, in his retara f rom Poland, made some stay 
in Holland, where, becoming acqoainted with M. Bayle, he asked him 
which oí the secta in yogue he professed. Bajle eladed the qaes- 
tion, by repeating some Unes ont oí Lacretias ; and, being closer 
piessed, he made no other answer than that he was a trae Protestant 
The Abbé still aiging him, he answered, with some emotion, ' Yes, sir, 
I am a trae Protestant, and to the ntmost extent of the word, for I 
protest against all that is said or done;' which was foUowed by an- 
other more energetic repetition from Lacretias. The Abbé, fínding 
that learaed person far gone in the system of Epicarism, or at least 
of Scepticism, and that these notions were sedacingly adyanced in 
his celebrated dictionary, immediately conceiyed a design of refnting 
those errors, and his two relegations (to the States) proyed fortúnate 
for the accomplishment." 

Certainly nothing can be a more proper antidote than the " Anti- 
Lacretios" against the mischieyoas doctrines of the charming poet, 
bat indifferent philosopher, here controyerted by onr anthor. It must 
be confessed Lacretias has more poetic enthosiasm, and more fre- 
quently amases his reader with the glowing descríptions of a fine im- 
agination. Oar aathor, with greater seyerity, seems always in qnest 
of trath, and neyer loses the philosopher in the poet. Lacretias 
strikes his reader with the brílliancy of his argaments : the demon- 
strations of Polignac opérate more slowly, bnt then they are sare to 
carry conyiction. The one aims at instraction merely to picase ; the 
other picases merely to instract. In short, the fictions of the disciple 
of Epicaras seem to acqaire additional graces from poetry, while 
poetry receiyes new graces from his antagonist by being empioyed 
in the seryice of trath. 

Lacretias has long ago been translated into oar langaage. This, in 
some measare, implied a necessity for translating his opponent also ; 
and the first book of the *' Anti-Lacretias" in English yerse is here snb- 
mitted, by the ingenioas Mr. Dobson, as a specimen of his abilities for 
the whole. He certainly seems eyery way eqaal to the laborioas an- 
dertaking, if we may be allowed to jadge from this part of the pei^ 
f ormance now bef ore as. He eyer preseryes the sense, and yery sel- 
dom loses the spirit, of his original. Sometimos, howeyer, he seems 
inferior to him in strength ; thns, Une 32, in the original, 
" Incate vim dictís, propríamque ulciscere causam," 
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he translates leas eneigetically thas : 

** inspire 
My song, and yindicate thy sorereign cause.*' 

Where the poet rapturoasly críes ont, 

"• O utinam, dom te regionibus infero sacris," 
the translatoT coollj says, 

'* Were mine the gift, as o'er the sacred dime/' 

Bnt, that the reader may not rest solely npon oar jndgment, it 
maj be proper to select a specimen or two oí the oríginal, to which, 
subjoining the translatioii, we shall leave him to determine for him- 
self . The anthor thas addresses the atheist : 

" B. virtutis eras aTidiis, rectique bonique 
Tam sitiens, quid Belligio tibi sancta nooebat f 
Áspera quippe nimis visa est f Asperrima oerte 
Gaudenti vitiis, sed non Tirtutis amanti. 
Ergo perfugium culp«B, solisque benignus 
Perjuriis ac f oedifra^^ Epicure, parabas. 
Solam hominum fiecem poteras devotaque furds 
DeTindre tibi capita, indignseque patronus 
NequitisB tantum soelerísque assertor haberí ; 
Gui tales ánimos viresque atque arma ministras. 
D^ner ille bonis etenim non ingruit horror 
Quem perimis : sibi nec restingui Tártara poscunt, 
Quoe bene gesta satis tranquillant ; ipsaque morum 
Integritas, et parta quiee moderamine casto 
"Vindicat i misera longse f ormidine pcense. 
ffis procul anguicom» strident crepitantque flagdlis 
Eumenides ; procul his sBtema incendia fumant" 

" Were you with ardent love of virtue flr*d, 
And did you thirst for equity and truth, 
Why should Rdigion's sacred laws oflend ? 
She*s too seveie. Severe she is to those 
Whom Vioe delights, but not to Yirtue's friendo. 
For Yice, then, Epiourus, you oontriv'd 
A friendly ref uge, to each miscreant kind, 
Each perjur'd wretdi. Henee to your banners hie 
In droves the dregs and outcast of mankind. 
Henee are you styPd th* assertor of the base, 
Patrón of TÜlains ; whom you thus supply 
With impious oourage, and ignoble arms. 
For that d^n'rate fear you boast to quell 
Damps not the virtuons, whose ingenuous deeds 
Becahn thdr minds, and chaste integrity 
Wnips in soft peace, unconsdous of alarma. 
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From these f ar dÍBtant, hiss and clash their thongs 
The snake^mrrd Fuñes ; distant far from these 
Bum the relentless flames that never die." 

'* Quid si autem inyenies quod credimus, ultima cum te 
Sustulerit tenebrísque peiemiibus obruerít noz, 
Nempe Deum ultorem, quem non cognoverís ant^ 
Yel potius notum fama neglezerís ? Eheu ! 
Horresoo reputans : tibi luditur alea, Quinti, 
Magna nimis. Quoqud te vertas, fit tua pejor 
Conditio nostrá. Ñeque enim, si fallimur, hujus 
Erroris dabimus poenas : sors ssqua manebit 
Nos omnes; uno simul involvemur inani: 
Tu, si dedperis, contri ; sine fine futuras 
Infeliz. Cur tanta igitur discrimina tentas ?" 

"But should you find (what merits firmest faith), 
When Death shall wrap thee in her sable shade, 
Should you then find, with righteous yengeanoe arm'd, 
That God yon knew not once, or known, defied, 
I shudder at the thought Ah t Quinüus, rash 
Th' adventure ; great the hazard you ezplore. 
Shlft as you please, in every light appears 
Tour State far worse than ours. What if we err ? 
That error no dread punishment attends. 
One fate then aU inTolres ; we all shall sink 
In one vast unessential void absorpt. 
Err you ? What fatal misery ensues 1 
Woe infinite t — Such penis who would prove ?" 

The ^ Anti-Lncretias " is not a reí atation of Lucretias only, bnt of 
thoae in general who seem to have* been favoren of atheism. Demoo- 
TitaSy Aristotle, Epicuros, Hobbes, and Spinosa are conf ated ; and 
among the namber of those whom he has opposed we are sorry to 
find Newton, Locke, and Gassendos, whose opinions conceming a 
yacaam, etc., he has taken great pains to obvíate ; bnt his reaaonings 
on natnral subjects seem chiefly drawn from the stores of Des Cartes, 
in whose amnsing systems oar anthor had been early initiated; and 
it is bnt natnral to controvert any opinions that tend to discover the 
ftttility of onr former researches into natare. If the translator pro- 
ceeds in this performance (as we sincerely hope he will), some notes 
added in those places where the author erroneoosly controverts the 
great men already mentioned wonld certainly be not less nseful than 
pleasing to the English reader. His vacnams and his gravity of 
atoms may be given up to Lncretius, while still onr obligations will 
remain to the author f or impngning the rest of his doctrines. 

vm.— 7 
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Vm.— HANWAyS «EIGHT DAYS' JOUKNET." 

**A Journal of Eight Daytf Joumey from PorUmouth to IRng9tan^upon-77íam« ; 
through Sauthamptonj WiÜshire^ etc. WUh MiaedlaMOus ThcmgkU, Moral and 
Rdigun»; in Shcty-four Letten: addrened to Tu)o Ladies of the Paarty. To 
fohieh is added an Enay on Tea ; ammdered a» Pemiciotu to BeaUhy obttntctíng 
Indutírtff and impoverishiang the NatUm: toith an Aceount of ü» Orowth^ and 
great Conxumption m thete Ktngdoms. With teveral Polüical JRe/leetions ; and 

Thoughte on PMie Love, In Thirty4wo Letten to Two Ladia, ByMr.H . 

The seoond edition, oorrected and enlarged." ' Two vols., 8vo. 

Mr. Hanwaf, who lias already obliged the pablic with an aceount 
of his travels into distant parts of the world, here presents the reader 
with the result of his travels nearer home. This journal was, perhaps, 
at first designed for the amnsement of his friends, and by their too 
partial applause he might have been tempted to send it into the 
world ; however, he can lose little repntation though he shoold not 
sncceed in an attempt of snch a natare as this ; especially as he has 
ahready shown himself equal to subjects and nndertakings that reqoire 
mnch greater abilities. Novelty of thonght and elegance of ezpres- 
sion are what we chiefly reqnire in treating on topics with which the 
pnblic are already acqaainted; but the art of placing trite materíals 
in new and striking lights cannot be reckoned among the excellences 
of this gentleman, who generally enforces his opinions by argaments 
rather obvions than new, and that convey more conviction than pleas- 
nre to the reader. 

The description of the places throngh which this jonmey of eight 
days was perf ormed takes up but a yery little part of this performance. 
The reader will fínd that, in his present travels, the anthor's mental 
are mnch more freqnent than his personal excarsions ; as, throngh the 
whole, he takes erery opportnnity (and sometimes forces one) to in- 
dulge his propensity to moralizing. In this capacity, indeed, he 
shows great goodness of heart, and an eamest concern for the welfare 
of his country. However, though his opinions are generally true, and 

> The first editíon was printed about a year ago, and presented by the author to 
hifl friends only, but not sold. — Ooldsmith. 
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bis regard for virtne seems very sincere, yet these alone are not, at 
this day, 8u£Scient to defend the canse oí trnth ; style, elegance, and 
all the allarements oí good writing mnst be called in aid ; ' especially 
if the age be in reality, as it is represented by this anthor, averse to 
everything that but seems to be serious. 

In these letters, which may with more propriety be styled essays, 
or meditations, the anthor informs the two Lidies oí his party con- 
ceming everything that happened npon the jonmey (thongh it is snp- 
posed they wanted no information in that respect), and on every oc- 
carrence he expatiates and indulges in reflection. The appearance of 
an inn on the road snggests to onr philosopher an eulogium on tem- 
perance ; the confusión of a disappointed landlady gives rise to a let- 
ter on resentment ; and the view of a company of soldiers f amishes 
out materials for an essay on war. Bat he seems to reserve his pow- 
ers till he comes to treat of Tea,* against which he inveighs throagh 
abnost the whole second volnme ; assuming the physician, philoso- 
pher, and politician. To this plant he ascribes the sciiryy, weakness 
of nerves, ]ow spirits, lassitudes, mehincholy, *'and twenty different 
disorders, which, in spite of the f acnlty, have yet no ñames, except the 
general one of nervons complaints.*' Nay (as the author ezclaims), 
our yery nurses drink tea ! and, what is more deplorable still, they 
drínk run tea, that costs not ábove three or f onr shillings a ponnd I 
The ladies spoil their teeth and complexions, and the men have lost 
iheir stature and comeliness, by the use of this pemicioos dmg ; our 
time is consumed in drinking it; onr moráis injared by the laxa- 
ries it indoces ; oar fortunes impaired in procuring it ; and the bal- 
ance of trade turned against us by its importation. To remedy these 
evils, ihe author, though he allows us to continué the use of onr porce- 
lain cups and our sipping, would substitute in the place of tea several 
very harmless herbs of our own growth, such as ground-ivy, penny- 



> '* When Dr. Goldsmith, to relieve himaelf from the labor of writing, engaged 
an amanuensiB, he found himaelf incapable of dictation ; and after ejing each 
other some time, miable to proceed, the Doctor put a guinea in his hand and sent 
him away ; but it was not so with Mr. Hanway : he could compose f áster than any 
person could write."— Puoh*8 Life of Hanway, 8vo, lYSY, p. 224. 

' Johnaon, *' a hardened and shamelees tea-drinker " (for so he describes him- 
self), reviewed the " Eight Days' Joumey *' in The LUerary Magagine for Ubi, and 
was bitter on what he calla Jonaa'a ** long and vehement invectives against tea." 
Hanway replied to Johnaon in The OwteUeer, and Johnson retumed to the onalaught 
in The lAUrary Magañne, 
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royal, horehound, trefoil, sonreí, not foigetting cowslip flowen, whose 
wine, he tells ns, is a powerfnl soporific ; and, tnily, if this be the 
case, the infusión might have some good effects at many a tea-table. 

*' It i8 the curse of this n&tion/' ezclaims oor author, *' that the laborer and 
meohaiiio will ape the lord ; and therefore I can díscover no way of abolishing the 
use of tea, unless it be done by the irresistible foroe of ezample. It is an epidem- 
ical dísease ; if any seeds of it remidn, it irill engender an universal infection. To 
what a height of folly must a nation be arrived, when the conimon people are not 
satisfied with wholesome food at home, but must go to the remotest regions to 
please a tícíous palate I There is a certam lañe near Richmond, where b^gars 
are often seen, in the summer season, drinking their tea. You may see laborera 
who are mending the roads drinking th^ tea ; it is even drank in cinder carts ; 
and, what is not less absurd, sold out in cups to hay-makers. He who should be 
able to drive three Frenohmen before him, or she who might be a breeder of such 
a race of men, are to be seen sipping their tea I 

" * Was it the breed of such as these 
That quellM the proud Hesperidesf 

Were they the sons of tea-sippers who won the fields of Gressy and Aginoourt, or 
dyed the Danube^s stream with Gallic blood f What will be the end of such eífem- 
inate customs extended to those persons who must get their bread by the labors of 
thefield? 

<* From the pride of imitating their betters, and the habit of drinking this de- 
luding infusión, nurses in general, in this part of the island, contract a passion for 
this bitter draught, which bears down all the duties of humanity before it ! Ñor 
are these alone distempered with this canino appetite for tea ; you know it to be 
aknost literally true in many instances ; every mistress of a family knows it to be 
true of their serrants in general, especially the females, who demand your sub- 
mission to this execrable custom ; and you submit as if the evil was irremediable ; 
nay, your serrants' senrants, down to the yery beggars, will not be satisfied unless 
they consume the produce of the remote oountry of China. They oonsider it as 
thdr Magna Charta, and will die by the sword of famine, rather than not follow 
the example of their mistresses. What would you say, if they should take it into 
their heads not to work without an allowance of French wine ? Tlüs would not be 
thought a more extravagant demand now than tea was esteemed forty years ago. 
Consider the tendency of these pemicious and absurd customs ! 

'* Look into all the cellars in London, you will find men or women sipping their 
tea in the moming or aftemoon, and very often both moming and aftemoon : those 
will haré tea who have not bread. I once took a ramble for two months, attended 
only by a serrant : I strolled f ar into several parts of England, and when I was 
tired of riding I walked, and, with as much decency as I oould, often visited little 
huts, to see how the people lived. I still found the same game was playing, and 
misery itself had no power to banish tea, which had f requently introduced that 
misery. I have been told that in some places, where the people are so poor that 
no one family possesses all the necessary apparatus for tea, they carry them to 
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Moh other's houses, to the disUnoe of a mile or two, and dub materials for thii 
fántastic amasement I 

** What a wild infatoatíon is this ! it took its ríse from example ; by example H 
i8 snpported ; and example alone can abolish the uee of it. The suppreesion of 
ihifl dangerouB custom dependa entirely on the example oí ladies of rank in this 
country. Tea will oertainlj be acknowledged a bad thing as soon as you leave oíf 
drinking it No ]ady*s woman, or gentlewoman's chamber-maid, will drínk a liquor 
which her mistress no longer uses. Some, indeed, have resolution enough in their 
own honses to confine the use of tea to their own table ; but their number is so 

extremely small, amidst a numeróos acquaintance, I know only of Mrs. T , 

whose ñame ought to be written out in letters of gold." 

Thus we see how fortúnate some folks are. Mrs. T. is praised for 
confining Inxury to her own table : she eams fame, and saves some- 
thing in domestic expenses into the bargain ! Bat to be as mach in 
eamest as Mr. Hanway himself seems to be — this gentleman appears 
more desiroos of saying everything that may be said on every sab- 
ject, than of only selecting all that can be said to the pnrpose ; and, 
by endeavoring to obvíate every donbt that might still remain with 
his reader, he often nses a rednndancy of argnment that rather serves 
to tire than convince ns. 

When he treats of tea in his assnmed medical capacity he speaks 
by no means like an adept in physic : indeed, it is not to be expocted 
that every gentleman can be acquainted with a science that reqnires 
so mnch time and indastry in the acquisition, and therefore we may 
forgive his errors withont pointing them out; bnt if to be anac^ 
quainted with the medical art indicates no want of general knowl- 
edge, perhaps it argües some want of pmdence, to speak of sabjects 
to which our acqnirements are not adeqnate. 

Yet, after all, why so violent an outcry against this devoted article 
of modem Inxnry 9 Every nation that is rich hath had, and will have, 
its favorite luxnríes. Abridge the people in one, they generally mn 
into another; and the reader may jadge which will be most con- 
dncive to eitber mental or bodily health : the watery beverage of a 
modem fine lady, or the strong beer and stronger waters of her great 
grandmother?* 

' Speaking of Mr. Hanway, who published " An Eight Days' Jonmey from Lon- 
don," ''Joñas," said he, *'acqaired some reputation by travelling abroad, but lost 
it all by travelling at borne." — BomoeU, by Groker, p. 217. His travels abroad oon- 
tain very curious details of the then state of Persia. 
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IX.— "MEMOIES OF MADAME DE MArNTENON." 

^^MenuÁTS for the Bistory o/ Madame de Maintenon^ and ofihe Uut Age. Tranalated 
from tbe French, by the Author oí the ' Female Quixote.* " ^ Five vols., 12mo. 

Ukaccoüntablb is the fondness oí some French historians for 
connecting the revolutions of an age with the memoirs of persone 
who neither possessed safficient power, ñor were so deeply engaged 
in intrigue, as to inflnence any of its important events. We are at a 
loss in what class to pUice sach amphibioas productions, as they are 
generaUy an assemblage of truth and falsehood, in which history 
wears the face of romance, and romance assomes the appearance of 
history ; where the writer's endeavors are equally exerted in render- 
ing trifles important, and snbjects of importance trifling. Who bnt 
most smile at accounts wherein some iitüe personage, indebted to the 
historian, perhaps, for notice, takes the lead in a history of Burope, 
and connects its incidents ! It brings to memory the courts of an- 
cient kings, where a dwarf was generally employed as master of the 
ceremonies. 

The work now nnder view consists, in the original, of fifteen vol- 
nmes, the fírst six of which contain memoirs of Madame de Mainte- 
non, regalarly connected, in the manner of a history ; the next ensning 
eight contain this lady's epistolatory correspondence ; and the last is 
made up of letters from the Bishop of Cbartres, her spiritnal director. 

Fifteen yolames, relative to the history of Madame de Maintenon, 
who could ever have expected to see ? Bnt never was the repnblic of 
letters so copioasly supplied from the press as at present : '' Quo cor- 
ruptior est status, eo plures sunt leges." We could with pleasure and 

1 Mrs. Charlotte Lennox. See YoL L p. 121. Johnson's partiality for thÍB lady 
is well known. Here, howeyer, is a f resh instance of it from a letter hitherto un- 
published: **Iiord Orrery has read over Gharlotte^s book ("Harriot Stuart"), aad 
declares in its favor, though less ardently than we. He has spoken in its praise 
to Mr. Millar. It vezes me to think that scarcely any man when he enters upon a 
book givcs himself up to the conduct of the author, but first imagines a way of 

his own, and then is angry that he la led from it" — Dr, Johnaon io , Deoember 

10, 1761. 
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emolnment have accompanied the lady in her adventures throtigh half 
a volnme or so ; but to be baited with the piety of a female devotee/ 
to be senred up with the stale amours of an oíd monarch, battered 
with debaachery, throngh aknost fíf teen long volumes ! The histo- 
rian may persnade us to pardon the faüings of his heroine, bat we 
can never f oigive his prolizity in her defence. 

The author makes many professions of veracity, and informa ns 
he has rnmmaged several cabinets for aathentic materiab; yet still 
it mnst be acknowledged he freqnently forgets the historian in the 
novelist; often giving as speeches which are as nnlikely to be gena- 
ine as it is improbable that the speakers or hearers shonld ever di- 
Yulge such conversation. He freqnently contradicts tmth, and as 
freqnently himself ; sometimes snbstitntes antithesis to thought, and 
seems more desirons of being smart than jndicions. With all these 
imperfections, can we expect entertainment in such a writer? Yet, in 
spite of his def ects, he certainly affords a great deal : his trifles are of- 
ten made interesting by an engaging manner ; his reflections are always 
spríghtly ; and his style so pecnliarly elegant (thongh in some places 
too mnch labored), that we easily perceive the subject far beneath the 
writer*8 abüities, and thongh we see not in him mnch merit as an his- 
torian, he possesses many excellences as a writer. In short, such read- 
ers as like a great deal of amnsement, with a litÜe history and a little 
tmth, will have their taste amply gratified and their time agreeably 
spent npon the performance of M. Beanmelle. 

We are at a loss to acconnt for M. Voltaire's calling the present 
performance a romance ; he, of all men, shonld have been cantions of 
thns stigmatizing a work which bears so strong a resemblance to ''The 
Age of Loáis the Fonrteenth." 

^ ** If you have not got the new Letters and Memoirs of Madame de Maintenon, 
I beg I may recommend them for your summer reading. As far as I have got, 
which is but into the fifth volume of the Letters, I think you will find them very 
curíouB and very entertaining. The fourth volume has persuaded me of the sin- 
cerity of her devotion, and two or three letters at the beginning of my present 
tome have made me even a little jealous for my adored Madame de Sévigné/'— 
ffaraee WalpoU to the Sari of Btraffwd^ June 6, 1756. 
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X.— VOLTAIEE'8 «UNIVERSAL HISTORY." 

^'ürmtrwlHutmTfyetc, In a Letíer io ihe Authín^ of ' 77ie Mmíhly lUview.* '' 1757. 

Thb namber oí Burreptitions editions wbich have been pnblíshed 
in M. Voltaire's Dame woald make as imagine tbat botb bia fiieoda 
and tbe boolcsellen were alike combined againat bis fame and bis 
property ; tbese by stealing bis manascripts, and tbose by poblisbing 
bis immatare prodactions. I really compassionate tbis gentleman for 
bis want oí discernment in tbe eboice oí f ríends ; and tbeir base treat- 
ment oí bim mast sarely excite tbe indignation oí every loyer oí liter- 
atore. It is tbe same indignation, no doabt, wbicb bas so often trans- 
ported tbe aatbor bimself even beyond tbe boands of trotb, and pro- 
voked bim strenaoasly to disown some pieces wbicb be afterwards 
f oond no difficulty in pablidy reclaiming, wben tbe prodaction made 
its appearance somewbat more methodically. Had bis friends stolen 
bis mannscrípts but once or twice, we coold bave forgiven them ; bnt 
to make a trade of it, as tbey bave done I — oor astonisbment at ibeir 
efErontery eyen exceeds our pity for tbe snffering antbor. 

Oor surpríse is still increased wben we consider tbat mannscrípta 
are a commodity in wbicb tbieves do not care mncb to deal. We 
know not wbat veneration tbe tbieves abroad may bave for wit, bnt, 
among ns, wbole reams of poetry, bistory, and even divinity, wonld lie 
as safe in tbe public bigbways as in tbe garrets of tbe composers, nn- 
less tbe príce paid by tbe sbops for waste paper sbonld tempt tbe sons 
of indnstry to carry it off. 

Bat tbe depríving an antbor of bis property, or bis fame, is not ali 
tbe miscbief tbat attends tbese surreptitioas pnblications : tbe world 
may at least be brougbt to qaestion everytbing tbat appears nnder bis 
ñame, and, perbaps even bis gennine prodactions may, like tbe rest, 
be treated as impostare. Sball I repeat an oíd story ? A lady wbo 
bad beard macb of tbe Marqais de Bacán became very desiroas of a 
personal acqnaintance witb bim, and sent bim an invitation to ber 
boase. Tbe ovcrtare coming to tbe knowledge of two facetioas gen- 
tlemen of bis acqnaintance, tbey resolved to anticipate tbe favor in- 
tended for tbe marqais. Accordingly, two boars before tbe appoint- 
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ed time, one oí them waited apon the lady, and confidently assnmed 
the ñame oí Bacán. He was received with every demonstration oí 
respect. On her part the lady showed the best side oí her nnder- 
standing, talked over all her criticisms, displayed her wit, and was ex- 
tremely brilliant On the other hand, she was infinitely channed with 
the converaation of the gentleman ; who, however, thoaght proper to 
make this fírst visit but a short one. No sooner had he taken his 
leave than his companion, who had waited for the opportnnity, also 
assumes the marquisas ñame, and introduces himself with the utmost 
effrontery. The lady was a little discomposed at the imposture of 
her former yisitant; but the protestations and well-coanterfeited in- 
dignation of the new one removing her chagrin, she recovered her 
good-hnmor, rallied away, and was the best company in the world. 
The second false Bacán had scarce left the well-pleased kdy, enjoying 
all the trinmphs of her own vivacity, when the marqois himself actn- 
ally arríved. We shall not attempt to describe the confusión of both 
parties on this occasion. In short, the lady resolved not to hazard 
a third deception, and the real Bacán was refnsed admittance. The 
application is obvioas. 

But to come to the immediate occasion of this epistle, namely, a 
new pnblication of no less than seven octavos,^ ascribed to M. Yoltaire, 
which, if one may be allowed to jadge by the excellence of the per- 
formance, is not stolen into the world, though we have no other au- 
thority than the bookseller's word for its being genaine. This pnbli- 
cation contains the *^ universal History, or a Survey of the Mumers 
and Cnstoms of all Nations,'' f rom the time of Charlemagne ; the ma- 
terials better methodized, more enlarged, and far more accnrate than 
in the former editions. With this history is connected that of the 

> '^There is an additíon of seven volumes of 'üniyeraal History* to Yoltaire's 
works,whioh I think will chann yon. I almost like it the best of his works. It 
is what you haye seen extended, and the Memoirs of Louis XTV. re/andu$ in it . . . 
From mistakes in the English part, I suppose there are great enes in the more dis- 
tant histories ; yet altogether it is a fine worlL. He is, as one might believe, worat 
informed on the present times. He says eight hundred persons were pat to death 
for the last rebellion. I don't believe a quarter of the nnmber were ; and he makes 
the first Lord Derwentwater— who, poor man ! was in no such high-epirited mood 
•^bring his son, who by-the-way was not aboye a year and a half oíd, upon the 
scaffold to be sprinkled with his blood. Howeyer, he is in the right to ezpeot to 
be belieyed ; for he belieyes all the romances in Lord Anson's yoyage ; and how 
Admiral Almanzor made one man-of-war box the ears of the whcde empire of 
China V'—Borace WalpoU to the Earl of Strafford, Jaly 4, 1767. 
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age oí Lonis XIY. ; and the whole is contínaed down to the year 
1756. The additions are verj nomeroaa, particalarly in those parts 
relative to the manners oí the East; thongh even here the aathor and 
the public have sufEered, it seems, an irreparable loss, in that oí the 
manuacript which contained the history of the Oriental arta and sci- 
ences ; the materials of which, we are told, he was f umished with by 
a Greek of Smyma, named Dadiki, interpreter to King George L 
The history of the age of Loáis XIY. is increased in this edition more 
than one-third, particalarly in the anecdotes conceming that mon- 
arch's reign; and the history of the war of 1741, which in former 
editions reached no lower than the battle of Fontenoy, is now contin- 
ued to the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

It wonld be snperflaoas to add our commendation of those pieces 
which even in their imperfect state have deservedly gained the appro- 
bation of the public. Voltaire's beaaties as a writer are many and 
obvious ; his f aults f ew, and those well concealed under the dazzle of 
his abilities. It is certain M. Voltaire often colors too strongly. Fond 
of characters and anecdotes that may serve to stríke the reader, he gen- 
erally raises or depresses both, as best suits the point of representa- 
tion he has in view ; and if he does not find his facts and personages 
safficienüy remarkable, or to his parpóse, he generally makes them so. 
His maxims are commonly drawn from too small a number of in- 
stances to be always trae; and thoagh as short and comprehensivo 
as those of Tacitas, they are by no means so striking. The remarks 
of Tacitas seem to rise from the narration ; those of Voltaire often 
proceed from the man. The partiality of which he so often acenses 
the English historians he himself has not been able to avoid. In fine, 
he seems to confírm the remark of one of his coantrymen, '* that poets 
wonld make the best historians were they more attached to trath." 

In that part of the work now before me, which gives the history 
of the late rebellion in Scotland, M. Voltaire floarishes away as fol- 
lows: 

«* In this war the kmgdom of Oreat Brítain was upon the point of experíencing 
Buch another oontest as that of the Wbite and Red Rose. Prinoe Gharles-Edward, , 
grandson to the unfortunate James IL of England, by the father's side, and to the 
great John Sobieski of Poland, by the mother's, attempted to ascend the British 
throne by one of those enterpriaes of which we have very few ezamples, except 
among the English alone, or in the fabulous times of antiquity. 

** On the 12th of August, 1745, he embarked in a little frígate of eighteen guns, 
without apprising the court of Franoe of his intentions ; and provided only vnth 
seven offioers, one thousand eight hundred swords, twelve hundred muskets, two 
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thousand pounde in money, and not a single soldier, for the oonquest of three 
kingdoms. 

"Escaping, howeyer, all the dangers of his voyage, he landed on the south-east 
coast of Scotland, and was reoeived with every mark of homage by the inhabitants 
of Moydart, to whom he made himaelf known. * But what can we do V said they, 
f alling at his f eet. What can men do unfamished with anns f Poor and help- 
less, we live on oat-bread and cultívate an ungrateful soU.* * I wUl share your 
labora in its cultiTation/ replied the Prince ; ' your proTisions shall be mine ; I wiU 
partake of your poyerty, and I wiU furnish you witii anns.* 

" The poor people, melted at his humility, yet enoouraged by his resolutíon, took 
arms in his f ayor. The neighboring clans flocked to his assistance ; and a bit of 
taflety which he had brought with him was displayed as the royal standard. As 
soon as he found hlmself at the head of fifteen hondred men he directed his march 
to the city of Perth ; took poesession of it, and caused himself to be proclaimed 
Regent of England, France, Sootland, and Ireland, in the ñame of his f aüier, James 
nL Strengthened by the arriyal of some Soottish lords, who repaired to his stand- 
ard, he marched to Edinburgh, and took possession of that capital The English 
Prívy Gouncil set a pnce upon his head, and thirty thousand pounds were of- 
fered to whoeyer should deliyer him up dead or alive. He gaye no answer to thls 
but gaining a complete yictoiy, with his fifteen hundred mountaineera, oyer the 
English army, at Presten Pans, where he made as many prísonere as he had men. 
These Highlandera are the only people of Europe who preserye the ancient military 
dress and buckler of the Romans ; but with the dress they had also the Román 
oourage, and wanted only their discipline to equal them. At this time the kings 
of France and Spain remitted him some supplles of m<mey ; they wrote to him ; 
honored him with the title of brother ; and between two and three hundred men 
of the royal regiment of Scots, with some piquets, were sent to him from France, 
and landed, af ter haying passed through the midst of the English fleet. 

'* The young Prince conquered all before him, and proceeded eyen within thirty 
leagues of London ; he was th^ at the head of about eight thousand men. A 
düferent general from that who oommanded at the battle of Presten Pans ad- 
yanoed from Sootland to oppose him ; the Prince retumed, in the midst of winter, 
attacked him at Falkirk, and a second time gained the yictory. 

**Now was the time to bring about a reyolution. Part of the inhabitants of 
London were secreüy attached to his interests, and f erment and confusión reigned 
through the capital The Duke de Richelieu was upon the coasts of France, ready 
to bring ten thousand men to his assistance ; but France being at that time un- 
proyided with ships of war, the enterprise carne to nothing, and all the efforts and 
yictories of Charles were rendered fruitless. The Duke of Cumberland, at the 
head of a well-disciplined army, properly proyided with cannon, routed those moun- 
taineera, who had nothing to oppose to him but their courage. This battle, which 
was fought at Culloden, not fár from lyemess, proyed dedsiye, and the whole 
Scottish army was dispersed. The Prince, af ter such a calamity, ezperienced more 
aflBicting adyentures tiían those of Charles H. upon his defeat at Worcester; like 
him he wandered from plaoe to place, sometímee with but two friends, compan- 
ions of his distress ; sometimes with but one only ; and sometimes with not a 
creature to comfort or attend him ; lurking in cayems by day, and making the 
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foroetB hi8 hftbitation by night ; bis dotheB rednoed to ngs, and bimBelf destitute 
of Bttbeistenoe ; seeking refuge among desoíate islands ; and pursoed inoesaantly 
by tbose who sought bis destraotion íor tbe reward wbich was set upon bis bead. 

*'HaYÍng one day walked (birty miles on foot, bdng pressed with bunger, and 
ready to sínk beneath tbe weigbt of bis distress, be yentnred to enter a bouse tbe 
master oí wbicb be well knew was attacbed to tbe opposite party. * Bebold,* said 
be, entering, ' tbe son of yonr Idng, wbo comes to ask a morsel of bread, and a ooat 
to keep olt tbe seyeríty of tbe season 1 I know tboa art my enemy, but I belieye 
tbou bast too mucb bonor to take advantage of my distress, or abuse tbe oonfidenoe 
I repose in tbee : take and preserve tbese rags tbat ooyer me ; tbou mayest retum 
tbem to me one day in tbe palaoe of tbe kings of England.' Tbe gentleman, 
toucbed at bis misfortnnes, gaye bim all tbe suocor bis ability, in a country so des- 
oíate^ would permit, and inyiolably preseryed tbe secret 

*' Aíter long wandering tbus upon tbe coast of Locbabar be finally escaped tbe 
parsuit of bis enemies. A little yessel wafted bim oyer to Bretagne, from wbence 
he went to París, wbere be remained till tbe treaty of Aix-la-Cbapelle, by wbicb 
tbe Eing of France was obliged, f or tbe common good, to forbid bim bis dominions. 
Tbis was tbe oompletion of tbe misfortunes of tbe unfortunate race of tbe Stuarts. 
Snoe tbat time tbe retreat of tbis Prinoe is oonoealed írom tbe wbole world." 

We sliall next ^ve our readers an eztract from our anthor's concise 
account of the present war : 

** In tbe midst of a peaoe wbicb bad its f oundation in mutual jealousy and in 
warlike preparations, equally terrible to botb parties, an unforeseen eyent bas 
cbanged tbe wbole political system of Europe for tbe present, and time will giyé 
it a new appearance bereafter. A trifling quarrel between France and England, 
for oertain sayage lands dependent on Ganada, bas inspired tbe soyereigns of Eu- 
rope wiib new politics. Tbis quarrel batb arisen from tbe negligenoe of tbe min- 
Isters wbo were employed in conduding the treaty of Utrecbt, in 1712 and 1718. 
By tbis treaty France bad ceded to England the country of Acadia, in tbe neigb- 
borbood of Ganada; but tbe limita were not specified, for tbe ministers themselyes 
were ignorant of tbem. Sucb errors are seldom committed in priyate contracta. 
Gonfusion was tbe necessary result of tbis omission. Did justíoe and pbilosopby 
enter into tbe disputes of mankind, they would sbow tbat botb sides disputed con- 
oeming a country to wbicb neitber bad tbe least rigbt ; but principies like tbese 
seldom influence the affurs of tbe world. Tbe Englisb were for baying tbe wbole 
oountry, eyen to tbe frontiers of Ganada, and for destroying tbe oommeroe of 
France in tbis part of America. They were far superior in Xortb America, botb 
in tbe riches and tbe number of tbeir colonies, but still more so at sea, by tbeb 
fleets ; and baying destroyed tbe marine of France in tbe year 1741, they bad flat- 
tered themselyes tbat notbing would be able tooppose tbem, eitber by land or sea, 
in tbat part of tbe world. They baye, boweyer, deceiyed themselyes in all tbese 
reepects, at least in wbat bas yet bappened. 

*' They began, in tbe year 1766, by attacking the French on tbe side of Ganada; 
a&d, witboulany declaratíon of war, made prise of more than tbree bundred mer- 
ebant-sbips belonging to France ; they also took some yessels of other nations 
wbicb were canying French merchandise. 
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" The oondaot oí the King oí Franoe, on this oocasion, was quite diíferent from 
that oí Lewis XIV. He at firat oontented himaelf with demanding justioe, and 
even íorbade his sabjeots to make the least oppoBition. Lewis XTV. had aifeoted 
to talk with superiority in the coarta of Europe ; Lewis XV. made those oourts 
peroeiTe the superioritj which was arrogated by the Engliah ; Lewis XIY . was re- 
proached with ambitiously aiming at universal monarchy ; Lewis XV. made the 
world perceiTe the real dominión which the Engliah uauíped and actually exer- 
cised over the aeaa. And henee, aa Europe once desired the humbüng of Lewis 
XIV., 80 they now wished to lower the pretenaiona of the English. 

<* In the mean time Lewia XV. enjoyed a glorioua and juat revenge. ffia forcea 
gained a most complete victory otct the Engliah in North America ; and a formi- 
dable fleet iaaned from hia porta, with design to invade the Electoral dominiona of 
the King of England. 

"This invaaion of Germany again threatened Europe with new commotiona, the 
firat aparks of which had been kindled in North America. Thia it waa that gave 
riae to a change in the whole political ayatem of Europe. The King of England 
intended to oppoee to the French, in Germany, with an army of Ruaaiana, which 
the English were to keep in pay. The Empreaa of Ruaaia waa at thia time in 
allianoe with the Emperor and the Empresa Queen of Hungary. The King of 
Pruaaia had reaaon to f ear leat the Ruaaiana, the Lnperialiata, and HanoTcriana 
ahould, with united forcea, oppreaa him. Thoogh he had a hundred and fifty thou- 
aand men in arma, he gladly came into an allianoe with the King of England, to 
hinder, on the one hand, the Roaaiana from entering Germany, and, on the other, 
to prevent the French from doíng the like on the oppoaite aide. Thia fine atroke in 
poUtics had effecta which were very diaagreeable to the King of Pruaaia, and which 
were unexpected by all : it reconciled the Houaea of Auatria and Bourbon I What 
so many treatiea, ao many marriagea, could nerer bring to paaa— what none could 
hope for after the acceaaion of Charlea V. to the empire, waa, at the end of two 
hundied yeara, brought about withont any trouble, by the umbrage Franco had 
taken at a prince of the empire. 

'* But treatiea were not all the meana the King of Franco made uae of toward 
obtaining revenge for the depredationa of the Engliah. He waa aupplied with all 
the money he had ocoaaion for by one of thoee reaources which are to be found 
only in kingdoma ao opulent aa that of Franco. Twenty new placea of f armera- 
general, and aome borrowed money, sufficed to aupport the beginning of the war ; 
while Great Britain waa exhauated with exorbitant taxea. 

'* The coaata of England were menaoed with a pretended invasión. Theee were 
not the timea of Queen Elizabeth, who, with the powera of England alone, having 
Scotland to f ear, and acaree able to reatrain Ireland, bravely withatood the eíTorta 
of Philip the Seoond. The King of England, George the Seoond, thought it neoea- 
aary to cali over the Hanoveriana and Heeaiana to def end the oountry. The Eng- 
liah, who had looked for no auch inctdent, murmured to aee themselvea overrun 
with atrangera. The diapleaaure of aome waa changed into f right, and all trembled 
for their liberty." 

The refit of the cliapter is taken np with an acconnt of the áege of 
Fort Mahon, where we see the French perf onning prodigiea of yaloi^ 
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ficaling those walls, in the face oí the enemy, wbich others would fínd 
the Qtmost danger in descending, even in cool blood. But French- 
men can do or say anything. 

In the anecdotes oí Lewis XIV. the aathor presents his reader with 
some pieces written by tbat monarch. The following are part oí the 
instractions which he delivered to his grandson, Philip Y., upon his 
departnre for Spain. Tbey were penned in baste (as we are told), and 
with a negligence which discovers the genins and disposition oí a 
writer mucb better than studied compositions would have done. In 
these we behold both the f ather and Üie king : 

** LoTe the Spaniards and all other subjects of your crown, and serranta oí yoar 
person. Pref er not those who flatter you moet ; esteem Buch as hazard your dÍB> 
pleasure by pursuing what is ríght : such are your íríends in reality. 

** EndeaTor to be yoorself the happiness of your subjects ; and, for this reason» 
make war only when you are forced to it ; after having well oonsidered and weigh- 
ed with yoar councU the motíves which render it necessary. 

** Endeayor to put your finances into good order. Let the Indles and your fleets 
be your chief concern. Eeep oommerce in your thoughts. 8till maintain the 
strictest unión with France. What can be more adyantageous to the intereets of 
both kingdoms than an unión which nothing will be able to resist f ' 

*' If you are constrained to make war, command your armies in person. 

** Endeavor to reinstate your troops in all quarters, but begin ?ríth those of 
Flanders. 

" Never leave business for pleasure, but portion out set times for amusement 
as well as labor. 

" There are few pleasures more innocent than hunting, or that of an agreeable 
eountiy-house : provided ndther be too expensiye. 

*' Giye great attention to those who address you upon business, and be yery sbw 
in deciding at the beginning. 

^ When you haye receiyed proper information, be mindf ul that it is you yourself 
who are to decide ; howeyer, though you are neyer so wdl experienoed, always 
hear the argumenta and adyice of your coundl before you determine. 

'* Bo all that lies in your power to find out those of the greatest merit, that you 
may be well sereed in all eugencies. 

" Endeayor to haye your goyemors and yiceroys always natiyes of Spain. 

<* Use good manners to all the world. Neyer say anything displeasing to any 
person whatsoeyer; yet pay peculiar distinctions to rank and merit. 

" Testify your gratitude to the late King, and to all those who adyised the mak- 
ing you his suoceesor. 

** Bepoee great oonfidenoe in Cardinal Porto-Carero, and let him see the pleasure 
his past conduct has afforded you. 

« I think something considerable should be done for the Ambassador who first 
demanded you, and paid his homage as a subject 

> It seems, howeyer, he was deceiyed in this particular. — Goldsmith. 
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'*Forget not Bedmar ; he has merit, and is capable of domg yon semoe. 

" Fkce entíre oonfidenoe in the Duke de Haroourt ; he has capacity, and he has 
honesty; all his advice will be mtended for yonr good. 

" Eeep all the French withm bounds. 

" use all yonr domestics well, but neyer indulge them in too many íamiliarities, 
ñor erer depend too much upon them. As long as they behaye prudently employ 
them, but íor the moet trifling f ault discharge them ; and neyer take thdr part 
against the Spaniards. 

** Eeep no correspondence with the Queen-dowager but such as cannot be dis- 
pensed with. Obligo her to leaye Madrid, but do not permit her to go out of 
Bpain. Whereyer she resides, obserye her oonduct, and endeayor to preyent her 
inteiíering in business; and such as maintain a cióse correspondence with her 
are to be suspected. 

** Eyer loye your relations. Still remember the pain which they f dt at your de- 
parture. Preserye a correspondence with them in trifles, as well as in things of more 
importanoe. Ask from us whateyer you think proper with which you cannot be sup- 
plied in the country to which you go. We shall use the same libertíes with you. 

"Neyer forget that you are a Frenchman, and be eyer on your guard agunst 
contingendes. When you haye an assurance of the suooession of Spain for your 
children, yisit your kingdoms, go to Naples, to Sicily, to Milán, and to Flanders ; thus 
you will haye an opportunity of seeing us : you may yisit in the mean time Gatalonia, 
Arragon, and other parts of Spain. See what is to be done with reepect to Ceuta. 

" Throw some money among the populace upon your arriyal in Spún, particu- 
larly on your entry into Madrid. 

**I>o not appear in the least disgusted at the extraordinary figures you will find 
among your subjects. Offer not to ridiculo them, though they seem eyer so ab- 
surd. Eyery country has its peculiar fashions ; you will soon be fámiliarized to 
what at first appears monstroua 

" Ayoid, as much as possible, the domg those a fayor who endeayor to obtain it 
by a bribe. On proper occasions dispense your fayors liberally, but receiye no 
presenta from others, or at least only trifles. If at any time you cannot well 
ayoid the aoceptanoe, after a f ew days haye interyened, make more than an 
equiyalent retum. 

'* Besenre a particular cabinet for such things as you would keep secret from 
others, of which yourself must carry the key. 

*' I shall oonolude with the most important part of my adyice. Suffer yourself 
not to be goyemed. Assume the king ; neyer keep a f ayorite, or a príme-núnis- 
ter. Listen to, oonsult with, your priyy ooundl ; but let none but yourself deter- 
mine. God, who has made you a king, will also giye you such lights as are requi- 
site for goyemment, while your intentíons preserye their integrity." 

M.yoltaÍTe has made several additiona to his memoirs of the French 
writerB ; for instance, ihose of the great Montesquiea appeared not in 
the f oirmer editáons : 

" Charles Montesquieu, president of the Parliament of Bordeauz, bom in 1689, 
pubhshed, at the age of thirty-two, his * Persian Letters,* a work of humor, abound- 
ing with strokes which testify a genius aboye the performance. It is written in 
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imitation of the 'Siamese Lettera* oí Du Freny, and oí the 'Turkish Spy;* bat it 
is an imitation which shows what the origináis should haye been. The saccess 
their works met with was, f or the most part, owing to the f oreign air of their per- 
formances ; the Bucoess of the * Persian Letters ' aróse f rom the delicacy of their 
satire. That satire wlüch in the mouth of an Asiatic is poignant woald lose all 
its forcé when ooming from an European.' The genios which appeared in this 
performance oponed to M. Hontesquieu the gates of the French Academy, eren 
though it had been reflected upon by him. Tet at the same time the liberty 
which he took in speaking of goyemment, and the abuses of religión, induced Car- 
dinal de Fleory to exelude him from the intended honor. Howeyer, the author 
took verji politic mei^ures for reoonciling this minister to his interests. He pub- 
lished a new edition of this work, in which he retrenched, or softened, all that 
could be censured by that great man, either as cardinal or minister. The author 
carríed the book, thus altered, to the cardinal, who, though he seldom read, looked 
orer part of the performance. The air of oonfidence which appeared in the au- 
thor upon preeenting it, together with the instances of some persons of credit in 
his favor, recondled the cardinal, and Hontesquieu was admitted into the Academy. 
*'After this he published his treatíse on the grandeur and decline of the Bo- 
mans, a subject which, though tríte, he rendered new, by fine reflection and ex- 
quisito ooloring. It may be looked upon as a política] history of the Román Em- 
pire. His last publication was that of ' The Spirít of Laws,* which appeared in 
the year 1748. He died at Paris, in 1756, in his sixty-slxth year.*' 



XI.— WILKIE'S "EPIGONIAD."' 

'* The Epitomad: a PoerUy in Nvm Book$J** 12mo. Edinburgh. 

This poem, as the author infornis us, "is called the 'Epigoniad' 
because the héroes whose actions it celebrates have got the ñame of 

1 How tme of Goldsmith's own " Chinóse !'* 

* For a very curíous account of Wilkie, who was the son of a f armer near Edin- 
burgh, and is said to have conceired the subject of his poem whlle he stood as a 
scarecrow against the pigeons in one of his f ather's fíelds of wheat, see a letter of 
Hume in his " Life '' by Burton, yol. il pp. 25-29. *< Wilkie,'' adds Hume at the 
cióse of his letter (dated Sd of July, 1757), "is now a settled minister at Ratho, 
within four miles of the town. He poesesses about £80 or £90 a year, which he 
esteems exorbitant riches. Formerly, when he had only £20 as helper, he said that 
he could not conceive what article, either of human conyenience or pleasure, he 
was defldent in, ñor what any man could mean by desiring moro money. He pos- 
sesses seyeral branches of erudition, besides the Oreek poetry; and particularly is 
a yery profound geometrícian. . . . Tet this man, who has oomposed the second 
epic poem in our language, understands so little of orthography,'* eto. — ^Fobstkb's 
OolAmithy yoL I p. 1 10. Wilkie, the painter, a much greater man, was a natiye of 
Ratho, and counted kindred with the "Scottish Homer,'*as some of his oountiy- 
men aifected to cali a yery indifferont poet Wilkie died in 1772. 
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EpigoneB*' (Bpigoni, he should have aaid), ^'being tbe sons oí those 
who attempted the conquest oí Thebes in a fonner expedition.'* 

When the poet carríes his readers back into classic antiqnity he 
seems in a peculiar manner to bespeak the patronage oí the learned ; 
f or them bis labora appear to be calcnlated, and f rom them alone he 
mnst ezpect an adeqoate reward ; but then, as he writes f or the 
acholar, it is expected that he himself shonld be one oí the nnmber. 
Posaessed oí thia advantage, the learned will regard him witb fraternal 
tendemeaa ; and thongh he may not obtain the higheat applanae, he 
is anre at leaat to meet with indnlgence for alight defecta. On the 
contrarj) if he be detected oí ignorance when he pretenda to leaming, 
hia caae, indeed, will deaerve onr pity : too antiqne to pleaae one party, 
and too modem for the other, he ia deaerted by both, read by few, 
and aoon f orgotten by all, except hia enemiea. 

The " Epigoniad " aeema to be one of theae neuhold performances — 
a work that woold no more have pleaaed a peripatetic of the academio 
grove than it will captivate the unlettered aubacriber to one of onr 
circnlating librarles. '' Tradition/' aaya the anthor in hia preface, '^ ia 
the beat gronnd on which a fable can be built, not only becanae it 
givea the appearance of reality to thinga that are merely fictitiona, bnt 
likewiae becauae it auppliea a poet with the moat proper materiala for 
hia invention to work upon." We might have expected f rom thia re- 
mark that he had not only taken tradition for the ground of hia fable, 
bnt employed it also to gaide him through the narration ; neverthe- 
leaa, nnf ortnnately, he haa not only foraook, but contradicted it, on 
almoat every occaaion ; and given np the condnct of hia poem to an 
invention barren of incidenta, or at beat productivo of trifling onea. 

Euatathiua, in hia commentary apon the f ourth book of the ** Iliad,'* 
givea as a liat of the nine warriora who were called the Epigoni ; moat 
of which oar author never once mentiona in thia poem, bnt inatead of 
them introdncea, not the deacendanta of thoae nnfortanate heroea who 
f ell bef ore Thebea in a f ormer expedition, bnt aeveral of their contem- 
poránea, aa Theaena and Néstor, who had no motives of revenge to 
prompt them to thia andertaking. Theseos in particular was not 
there ; for we find in the " Suppliants " of Eurípides that Theseus 
went apon a f ormer expedition to Thebes, to procure funeral honora 
for the aeven fathera of the Epigoni, who lay unbnríed before the 
walla of that city ; and at the end of the aame tragedy we are told 
that the capture of the city waa reaerved for the Epigoni alone. Our 
poet alao ^vea Theaeua the condnct of the war, in contradiction to 

VIII.-8 
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Diodoras Siculas, who aflirmB th&t, by the advice oí the oracle of 
Apollo, Alcmeon was constituted generalisaimo. He likewise makes 
Creon king of Thebes ; but Creon had been dead f onr years bef ore ; 
and Eustatbias positively says tbat Laodamas was at that time their 
kiog. 

The author's disregard of the traditions of the ancients is not more 
flagrant ihan bis neglect of their manners and cnstoma : thas he intro- 
daces virgins as príestesses at the altar of Venas, talks of Styx as a 
river of fire, ^ves a nymph the conveyance of winged shoes ; the 
cadncens of Mercury he calis bis sceptre, and, instead of the wbisüe 
which Virgil describes as pendent from the neck of Polyphemns, onr 
anthor claps a bag on the giant's back : 

** around his ehouldera flung, 
His bag enoimoua, by a cable hung/' 

Here is a large bag, and a very strong rope to tie it withal ; but we 
cannot conceive what use the Cyclops had for such a bag, unless he 
chose to wear it as our physicians wear their swords, merely for or- 
nament 

However, we must acknowledge, though he had been minutely ex- 
act, ñor eyer transgressed in any of the above-mentioned particulars, 
his subject is of such a nature as could at best have afforded os but 
small satisfaction. We speak with regard to our own particular feel- 
ings ; and some may perhaps wonder when we assign as a reason of 
our disgust our being conscious that the poet believes not a syllable 
of all he tells us. Poeta, like flatterers, are only heard with pleasure 
when they themselves seem persuaded of the truth of all they deliver. 
Boileau, to convince us that he believes what he writes, avers that, if 
he has any success beyond his contemporary poets, it is wholly owing 
to his being superior to them in point of truth. We have no reason 
to doubt but Homer, who lived in an age of ignorance, and conse- 
quently of credulity, believed, or at least was thought to believe, 
what he relates; and Virgil, though he might not credit the story of 
JEneBs, yet his countrymen gave credit to it. Witches and enchanters, 
too, made a part of the popish mythology (if we may so cali it) in 
the days of Tasso; and the subject of '^Paradise Lost*' is reverenced 
with almost universal asaent 

As we have nothing to commend in this author's plan, so we have 
little to praise with respect to his execution. He has, indeed, some 
good lines, and here and there something of the true spirit of poetry 
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flashes ont ; bnt what can be said f or snch passages as the f oUow- 
ingP- 

«The Qods atsembled met; and Tiew'd from far 

Thebes and the Taríous combata oí the war. 

From all apart, the Paphian goddess sat, 

And püsfd tfi har heart her fav'rite átate, 

Decreed to perish by the Argive banda, 

Pallasas art, Tydides' mighty haneh:* 

That tbe gods not only assemUed bnt met is trnly xnarvelloaB, and 
as truly piteous is the distress oí poor Venus; bat we are chiefly 
struck with the Broughtonian idea oí Diomed's muttonrJUUy which 
the aathor seems fond oí displaying apon most occasions. Thus in 
another place, p. 13 : 

« grasping in hia mighty hand 
The regal ataff." 
Again, p. 67 : 

« Andremon fint, beneath his miffhfy hand, 
Qf liíe beieít, lay stretchM apon the aand." 

The hands oí Minerva, too, thongh a lady, were, it seems, cast in the 
same mould with those oí her favorite, Tydides — vide the prayer oí 

Ulysses: 

'* Great Queen oí Arta I on thee mj hopea depend : 
B j thee my mfant«rms were taught to throw 
The dart with certain aim, and bend the bow ; 
Oft on my little handa^ immortal maid I 
To guide the ehaft, ¿Ay mighty honda were laid.*' 

Onr witty coantryman, Butler, says that 

« Rhyme the rodder ia oí versea, 

With which, like ships, they ateer their conrses." 
And theref ore : 

« Those who write in rhyme still make 

The one Terse íor the other'a aake ; 

For one íor senae, and one íor rhyme, 

I thlnk 'a aufficient at one time." 

Onr handy poet seems to have profíted by this observation ; and 
thereíore we need not wonder to see him, like a good steersman, so 
constanüy keep his hands to the mdder; of which we have the 
foUowing, among other instances : 

« graaping in hia mighty hand 
The regal ataff, the aign oí high command.**— P. 18. 
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*' in whose wperior hand 

Gonsenting princes pUc'd their chief oommand." — ^P. 14. 
'* the prinoe, whose tov^rm^n, hand 

SwajB the dread soeptre of supreme oommand.** 
** Supine he fell amidat hifl hbútb bands, 

And wrenchM the fixed dart with tfyUíff Aondk.*'— P. 80. 
*^Onl¡f be meHf and make the Aigive banda 

Dread in sacoeeding timea jour m^Afy Aoiub."— P. 88. 
**Their valiant chief reaign'd to hottíle hand». 

He thua alead addreea'd the Bcatt'ring banda.'*— P. 44. 
^ In the devoted Une mjself I stand, 

And here muat perish by some hotiüe hand.^—^. 68. 
" Silent amidat th' aaaembled peerá he atands, 

And wipes his fallmg tears with trwMing hand»:' ^^ P. 78. 
"Thebes on er'iy BÍde aesembled atands, 

And Bupplicates the gods with UJUd Aoiub.**— P. 80. 
^Now in fnll yiew before the guarda they stand, 

The priest displays his ensigna m his AandL"— P. 81. 
'^theprinoelyband 

By tums preeented each his/miMffy Aoiuí.'*— P. 88. 
*' ihey soon shall íeel my hand, 

And me that e'er th^ touchM Trimacria's strand."— P. 90. 
** with his 100^% Aofid; 

Their flight oppress'd, and mix*d them with the aand.*'— P. 92. 
" Oblations Tow'd, if, by liis mighty hand, 

Conducted safe, I found my native land.'* — ^P. 99. 
" These eyes béheld when, with a rutídeu hand, 

Hy wretched nuites yon murder*d on the strand.'*— P. 101. 
<* If heaVn's dread sor'rdgn to my vmiffñful hand 

ffis wasting flamee would yield, and f orked brand." — ^P. 102^ 
<< Who still intent to catch it where it stands, 

And grasps the shining meteor with his hand»:* — ^P. 108. 
'* equtty and public right demands 

That Thebee should fall by our avenffing hand»,^—F, 110. 
'* Kow round the flaming hearth the assembly stands. 

And Theseus thus inyok^ with UJUd hand»:'^F, 118. 
" Any bold warrior of the Argive bands 

Against a Theban Ufts his ho»tile hand»:'-^Ilnd. 
" The chief of Argos, warriors ! first demands 

Funereal honors from our ffraiefiU hand»:' — P. 123. 



* The imagery in this couplet being perfectly just, we are somewhat oonoemed 
that two such good Unes should fall into such bad oompany. — Gk>LD8iciTH. 
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*' Áñ when the sire oí gocU, with wrathjtd hand, 

Driyee the Bwift lightning and the forked brand."— P. 188. 
*' Hím Tydeiis loy'd, and fai Yúñfaithful hand 

Had púc'd the aoeptre oí supreme oommand." — ^P. 146. 
'* Kerer, obflequions to thy mad oommand, 

Against the íoe FU lift a hottíU Aond'*— P. 150. 
** The soonige oí Thebes, whoee toide-dettrojfinff hand 

Has thhm*d onr armies in their native land.^' — P. 171. 
**That no bold warrior of the Theban banda 

This maid shall viólate with hostíle handsr—V. 178. 
*' Whoee íeeble age the present aid demanda, 
And kind aamstanoe of my Jílud hand$.''—T, 179. 

'* by oommand 
The captive TÍolatee with hottíU hand^'^V. 181. 

""mihvenffvfvl honda 
He dealt destraotion 'midat the Theban banda.'*— i^tdL 

" the bow oommands, 
And arrowB 8acred,írom his mighty AafMÍi." — ^P. 189. 
*' round thÍB heart the funes waye their branda, 
And wring my entrails with their hwming Aofub.**— P. 199. 

*' Obsequióos f or your last oommands, 
And tendera to your need his wJUng Aoiidii.'*— -P. 204. 

'* With an unrdaUing hand, 
Fiz, in the bows beneath, a flaming brand.**— P. 209. 
*^ lí great Alcides liT'd, her tow^rs should stand. 
Safe and protected by his migkty hanéU'^T. 211. 

*' the forked brand, 
Which for deetruotion arms thy miffhhf Aond*'— P. 288. 

«In his fMffhty hand 
BrandishM with gesture fleroe a burmng brand."— P. 248. 
^ Myself , my daughters, dragg'd by hosHU hand», 

Our dignity exchang'd for servile banda.'* — ^P. 266. 
«Sneh saorifioe Oassandra's ghost demanda, 
And suoh Fll offer with deUrmMd Aaiu&."— P. 280. 

" and stand, 
A rampart to oppose my venge/ul hancL^^ — Hñd 
' '' Greon in Tiün the deep'rate rout withstands, 

With sharp reproaches and wndicHife toufe." — P. 286. 

To the foregoing citations we coald have added many others of the 
same aort ; bnt these are more than sníBcient to convince the crítica 
at Gleoige'B and the Bedford that verses have hands as well a&feet 

Oar Northern bard freqaently seema, indeed, at some losa for a 
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yaríety of langaage, which has led him into many disgaBtfal repeti- 
tions. Thas (p. 13) Diomed charges Talthybius : 

*' to oonwtñe from tent to teat 
The KingB to Eteon^s lofty monome&t." 

Where they meet accordingly (p. 15), and Tydides is ezhorted 

"to declare 
What cause eotwmm the Seiiate of the war.** 

Tydides thus replied : 

" Princes ! I haré not now the hoet compen^d, 
For Becrets by inteUige&ce obtainU" 

It is said tiás poem is a Scotch prodnctáon; bnt (p. 81) we meet 
with the f ollowing notoríous Londonism : 

" Presumptuoos yoatb, íorbear 
To tempt the fury of my flying spear — 
J%at wamor there was by my jaFelin elain.** 

That there and this here had, doubUess, their origin in Cheapside ; bat 
how they found their way down to ScoÜand is a mysteiy which our 
poet is best able to anñddle. Elsewhere, however, oor bard seems 
more strongly attracted towards the Hibernian shores; particdarly 
where he makes Júpiter apprehensive lest Fate shonld foiget to be 
fatal and, harlequin-like, jnmp down her own throat To explain this 
enigma we mnst giye oar aathor's own words, for no others can do 
him eqnal jostice. Jove's messenger thus addresses Apollo, p. 74 : 

" Ruler of light ! let now thy car deeoend. 
So Jove commands, and Night her shade extend ; 
Elae Thebes must perísh; and the doom of/aU, 
AnÜe^pat&i, ham an earlier date 
l%m Fate deereee: for, like devonríng flame, 
Tydides threatens all the Theban ñame." 

Bat it \a no uncommon thing for this poet to employ his celestialB 
in a manner somewhat incomprehensible to mere mortal miderstand- 
ings. Page 76, War, like a brawling brat, who críes and frets himself 
to sleep in his eradle, rocks iteelfto rest in mnch the same mood : 



« the martial dangors < 
And War AotuiAmoi» luOe itmlf to peaoe." 

As contending oonntríes and cities seTerally claimed the honor of 
having prodaced the aathor of the " Iliad,'^ so, we f oresee, will yaríoas 
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parta oí the British empire contend for that of having given us the 
aathor of the " Epigoniad." And as the aathoríty of the ** Review " will 
donbtleas be qnoted, in support of the conjectnres and proofs that 
shall in f atare times be advanced on this occasion, we have been care- 
fal to note oar several observations with regard to this matter. Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland have been mentioned ; bat here comes a 
line that seems to vacate all theír claims, and by its gargling or 
tarkey-cock soond to point oat some other part of the world — ^bat 
whether Wales, or Germany, or the Cape of Oood Hope, let the 
reader determine. Here it is, taken fromp. 114, where Discord is 
described in her flight f rom hell : 

*' Gliding mtteorcwiy like a tAream otJUsme.^ 

Bat if sometimes a rambling line chance to offend the nicer ear, it 
will meet with more freqnent opportanities of lulling itself to peace, 
by the help of many a soothing coaplet, like the following: 

" In ev'ry art, my friends I 70a all excel, 
And each desenres a prize for Éhooting weU," 



Again: 



** here, In doubtful poiae, the battle Atn^,* 
Faint Í8 the host, and woonded half* the Kings." 



'* Bank aboTe rank the living struotuTe grows, 
As settling bees the pendeni heap compose, 
Which hi some shade or Taulted oavem Mn^s, 
Wcvm thick with oomplicated feet and wings." 

If bad rhymes are to be deemed, as some think they are, a capital 
def ect, oor aathor will be capitally convicted on many an indictment 
in the coart of criticism. For instance (p. 242), we have the following 
strange conplet : 

'* Oracefid the goddess tumM, and with a voice 
Bold and superior to the vulgar noite, 
O^er all the field oommands.*' 

The badness of the rhyme in the two first linea is, however, their 
smallest imperfection : Minerva, snre, will never pardon the ungraceful 
mention he has made of her goddess-ship's vocif eration ; which, accord- 
ing to the idea here raised, woald even sUence the loadest water-nymph 
in the neighborhood of Thames Street 

Bat as it may, and not nnreasonably, be nrged in onr poet's favor 

^ What country word is this ? — Goldsmith. 
* Precíflely half f — Goldsmith. 
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that a few siogle lines or coaplets, colled from different parto oí bis 
work, are by no means to be considered as a f air specimen of the whole, 
we aball condade witb bis entire description of a awlnuning-matcb, 
wbicb, tboagb we bave disapproved bis cboice of tbe sport, will sbow 
tbe aatbor to somewbat more adrantage tban possibly tbe reader may 
ezpect from tbe samples already produced : 

" With thiret of glory íSr'd, 
Crete*8 yaliant moiuurch to the priie aspir'd, 
With Sparta*s younger chief ; Ulyases carne, 
And braye Clearohiu, emulooB of fame, 
A wealthj warrior from the Samían ahore, 
In oattle rich, and heaps of precious ore : 
DÍBtingiiÍ8h*d m the midst the héroes stood, 
Eager to plange into the Bhinmg flood. 

" Hi8 brother*8 ardor purpos'd to restrain, 
Atrides strove, and counseU'd thus in yain : 
* Desist, my brother f shan th' unequal strif e ; 
For late you stood apon the yerge of Ufe : 
No mortal man his yigor can retain 
When flowing wounds haye emptied ey'iy yein. 
If now yoa períah in the waVry way, 
Grief apon grief shall cloud this moumf al day. 
Desist, respect my coansel, and be wise ; 
Some other Spartan in yoar place will rise.* 
To chango his brother*s parpóse thos he tiy'd, 
Bnt Menelans resolate reply'd : 
' Brother, in yain yoa arge me to f orbear, 
From loye and f ond aíf ection prompt to f ear ; 
For firm as e'er before my limbs remain, 
To dash the flaid wayes or sooar the plain.* 

"He said, and went before. The héroes moye 
To the dark coyert of a neighboring groye, 
Which to the bank its shady walks eztends, 
Where, mizing with the lake, a riy'let ends. 
Prompt to contend, thor parple robes they loóse, 
Their figar'd yests, and gold embroider'd «Aoet; 
And throogh the groye descending to the strand, 
Along the flow'ry bank in order stand. 
As when in some fair temple's sacred shrine 
A statae stands, ezpressM by slüU divine, 
Apollo's, or the herald pow*rs, who brings 
Joye's mighty mandates on his aiiy wings ; 
The fonn majestíc awes the bending crowd : 
In port and statare sach the héroes stood. 
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"Startíng at once, with equal strokes thej sweep 
The Bmooth expanse, and shoot into the deep ; 
The Gretan düef exerting all his íoroe, 
ffis rívak f ar surpaaa'd, and led the coane ; 
Behind Atridee, emuloua of f ame ; 
ClearchuB nezt ; and last UlysseB carne. 
And now thej measur'd back the wat'ry apacei 
And saw from íar the limita of the race, 
Ulysses then, with thint of glory fir'd, 
The Samian left, and to the prixe aspir'd ; 
Who, emnloua, and dreading to be last, 
With equal apeed the Spartan hero paaa'd. 
Alann'd, the Gratan monarch strove with pidn 
His doabtfol hopea of oonqueet to maintjfcín ; 
Exerting eVry nerre, his limbe he ply'd, 
And wiehhig, from af ar ihe shore desoryM : 
For near and nearar still UlyBaes prasa'd, 
The wayes he f elt rabonnding from hla broast 
WHh equal nal for TÍctory they atroye, 
When, gliding sudden from the roof a of Jore, 
Pallaa approach'd ; behind a doud oonceal'd, # 
UljaBea <ml7 aaw her f orm reveal'd. 
Majeatic bj the hero'a aide abe tíood; 
Her shining aandala preaaM the trembling /oodL 
She whisper'd soft, aa when the weatem breeie 
Stirs the thick reeda or ahakea the ruatllng trees : 
* StUl shall thy aoul, with endiosa thirst of f ame, 
Aspiro to vietory in er'ry game. 
The honora which from bonea and ainews riae 
Aro lightly Talu'd by the good and wiae : 
To enyy atill they rouae the human klnd ; 
And QÍt, than oourted, better fár declin'd. 
To brave IdomenSua yield the race, 
Gontented to obtain the aecond place.' 
The goddeaa thua ; while, strotching to the land, 
With joy the Gratan chief approach*d the atrand ; 
Ulysaea next arriy'd, and, apent with toil, 
The weary Samian graap'd the welcome aoil. 

" Bot, far behind, the Spartan warrior lay, 
Fatigu'd and fainting in tiie wat'ry way. 
Thrioe atroggling from the lake, his head he rear'd ; 
And thrice imploring idd, hia Toioe was heard. • 
The Gretan monaroh haates the youth to aave, 
And Ithaooa again divides the wave : 
Wüh forcé renew'd, thdr manly limbs they ply, 
And from their breasta the whit'ning billows fly. 
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Full in the midst a rocky iale divides 

The liquíd spaoe, and parta the silver tides ; 

Once cultíTBted, now with thickets green 

O'erspread, two hillocks and a vale between. 

Here dwelt an aged swain ; his cottage atood 

ünder the düfs, enoompass'd by a wood. 

From poTerty secare, he heard af ar, 

In peaoe profound, the tnmults of the war. 

Mendjng a net befóte his rural gate, 

From other toils reposad, the peasant sat» 

When first the Toice of Menelaus carne, 

By ev'ning breezes wafted from the stream. 

He rose; and tuming whence the Yoioe was heard, 

Far stniggling in the deep,the youth appear'd. 

Hast'ning, his skiff he loos'd, and spread the sai!, 

Some present god supply'd a proep'rous gale: 

For as the Spartan chief, with toil subdu*d, 

Hopelees of Ufe, was sinking in the flood, 

The swain approach'd, and in his barge receiv'd 

Him safe, from danger imminent retriev'd. 

" Upon a willow^s tnink Thersites sat, 
Ck>ntempt and laughter fáted to créate, 
Where, bending from a hollow bank, it hung, 
And rooted to the moold'ring sorfaoe clung ; 
He saw Atrides safe ; and thus aloud, 
With leer malign, address'd the list*ning crowd : 
* Here on the flow*ry turf a hearth shaU stand ; 
A hecatomb the fay'ríng gods demand, 
Who sav'd Atrides in this diré debate, 
And snatch'd the hero from the jaws of ñite. 
Without his úd, we all might quit the field; 
Ulysses, Ajax, and l^dides yield : 
His mighty arm alone the host def ends, 
But diré disaster still the chief attends : 
Last sun beheld him vanquish'd on the plain ; 
Then warriors saved him, now a shepherd swain. 
Def end him still from persecuting f ate I 
Protect the hero who protects the state ; 
Guard him amidst the dangers of the war ; 
And when he swims let aid be never far V 
He said, and scom and laughter to exdte, 
His features foul he writh'd, with envious spite, 
Smiling oontempt, and pleasM his ranc'rous heart 
With aiming thus oblique a venom'd dart. 
Bttt joy'd not long ; for soon the faithless wood, 
Strain'd from the root, resign'd him to the flood. 
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Plungíng and spuUMng, as his amiB he spread, 
A load of floil carne thund'riiig on his head, 
Slipped from the bank : along the winding shore, 
With laughter loud he heard the echoes roar, 
When from the lake his crooked fonn he rearad, 
With honor palé, with blotting clay besmear'd; 
Then clamb'ring by the trunk in sad dismay, 
Which, halí immers'd, with all its branches lay, 
Ooníounded, to the tents he skulk'd along, 
Amidst the shouts and insults of the throng." 

If any shonld ima^ne that we have been ratber severe apon this 
author, let it be observed íd our excuse tbat bis presamptaons attack 
of so superior a character as tbat of tbe late Mr. Pope bas justly di- 
vested bim of all title to favor. Read tbe following eztract from bis 
preface:^ 

^* The langoage (oí the ** JBpigoniad **) is simple and artless. This I take to be 
a beauty rather than a defect ; íor it gires an úr of antiquity to the work, and 
makes the style more suitable to the subject The quaintness of Ur. Pope's ex- 
pression, in his translation of the *' Illad " and ** Odyssey/' is not at all suitable 
either to ihe antiquity or majestic gravlty of his author, and contríbutee more to 
make his fable appear Tun and absurd than añy circumstanoe that seems of so 
little moment oould easily be supposed to do.'* 

He mnst be a tasteless critic, indeed, wbo coold remain nnmoved, 
af ter pemsiiig so dogmatical a sentence, pronoanced by mch a poet, 

npon SÜOH A OBNIÜS I * 



XIL— GRAY'S "ODES." 

"(Ww. ByMiLGRAT." 4to. 

As tbis pnblication seems designed f or tbose wbo bave f ormed tbeir 
taste by tbe models of antiquity, tbe generaüty of readers cannot be 
snpposed adeqnate judges of its merít ; ñor will tbe poet, it is pre- 
somed, be greatly disappointed if be finds tbem backward in com- 
mending a performance not entirely suited to tbeir apprebensions.' 

1 This prefaoe, however, upon the whole, shows the author to be a man of more 
reading and taste than his poem speaks him ; and had he published that disoourse 
without the " Epigoniad/' and oommitted the latter to the ñames, his reputation 
woold haré sustained no loes on that accoont. — Goldsmith. 

* The passage here so properly complained of was omitted in the seoond edition. 

* " Eyen my friends tell me that they [the * Odes '] do not suooeed, and wríte 
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We cannot, howeyer, withont some regret behold those talents, so 
capable oí giving pleasure to all, exerted in efforts that, at best, can 
amnse only the few ; we cannot behold this rísing poet seeking fame 
among the leamed, withoat hinting to him the same advice that Iso- 
crates nsed to give his scbolars, " study the peopUJ*^ This study it is 
that has conducted the great masters of antiqaity up to immortality. 
Pindar himself , of whom our modera lyrist is an imitator, appears en- 
tirely guided by it He adapted his works exactly to the dispositions 
of his conntrymeD. Irregular, enthusiastic, and qnick in transition, 
he wrote for a people inconstant, of warm imaginations, and exquisito 
sensibility. He chose the most popular snbjects, and all his allusiona 
are to cnstoms well known, in his days, to the meanest person/ 

His English imitator wants those advantages. He speaks to a peo- 
ple not easily impressed with new ideas; extremely tenacious of the 
oíd ; with difSculty warmed ; and as slowly cooling again. How un- 
suited, then, to our national character is that species of poetry which 
ñses upon us with unexpected flights I where we must hastily catch 
the thought, or it flies from us ; and, in short, where the reader must 
lai^ely partake of the poetas enthusiasm, in order to taste his beauties ! 
To carry the parallel a little f arther : the Greek poet wrote in a lan- 
gnage the most proper that can be imagined for this species of com- 
position ; lofty, harmonious, and never needing rhyme to heighten the 
numbers. But, for us, several unsuccessful experiments seem to prove 
that the English cannot have odes in blank verse ; while, on the other 
hand, a natural imperfection attends those which are composed in ii^ 
r^ular rhymes; — ^the similar sound often recurring where it is not 
expected, and not being f ound where it is, creates no small confusión 
to the reader — who, as we have not seldom observed, be^nning in all 
the solemnity of poetic elocution, is by frequent disappointments of 



me moving tópica of oonsolation on that head. In short, I have heard of nobody 
bat a player (Garriok), and a doctor of diyixüty (Warburton), that profesa their ea- 
teem for them."— (?ray io Dr. ¿Timi, August 26, 1757. "I yet reflect with pain 
upon the cool reception which thoae noble odea, *The Progresa of Poetry' and 
*The Bard,' met with at their firat publication; it appeared that there were not 
twenty people in England who liked them."~íl^rton to Mamm, May 29, 1781. 

> The beat " Odea '* of Pindar are aud to be thoae which have been deatroyed 
by time ; and eren they were aeldom recited among the Greeka without the ad- 
ventitioua ornamenta of muaic and dancing. Onr lyric odea are aeldom aet olf 
wHh theae advantagea ; which, trífling aa they seem, have alone giren immortality 
to the worka of Quinault — Goldsmith. 
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the rhyme, ai last obliged to drawl oat the nncomplying Dumbers into 
disagreeable prose. 

It Í8 by no means our design to detract from the merit oí our an- 
thor^s present attempt : we woald only intímate that an English poet, 
'* one whom the Mase has marked for her oim," ' coold produce a 
more luxuriant bloom of fiowers by cnltívatíng such as are natives oí 
the soil, than by endeavoring to forcé the exotics of another climate ; 
or, to speak without a metaphor, such a genios as Mr. Oray might 
give greater pleasure, and acqaire a laiger portion of fame, if, instead 
of being an imitator, he did jastíce to bis talents, and ventnred to be 
more an original. These two odes, it most be confessed, breathe 
mnch of the spirít of Pindar ; bat then they have canght the seeming 
obscuríty, the sndden transition, and hazardons epithet of bis mighty 
master ; all which, thongh evidentiy intended for beanties, will, prob- 
ably, be regarded as blemishes by the generality of his readers. In 
short, they are in some measure a representation of what Pindar now 
appears to be, thongh perhaps not what he appeared to the states of 
Greece, when they rivalled each other in bis applanse, and when Pan 
himself was seen dancing to his melody. 

In conf ormity to the ancients, these *^ Odes *' consist of the strophe, 
antistrophe, and epode, which, in each ode, are thríce repeated. The 
strophes have a correspondent resemblance in their structore and num- 
bers ; and the antistrophe and epode also bear the same similitnde. 
The poet seems, in the fiíst ode particolarly, to design the epode as a 
complete aír to the strophe and antistrophe, which have more the 
appearance of recitativo. There was a necessity for these divisions 
among the ancients, for they served as directions to the dancer and 
mnsician ; but we see no reason why they shonld be continued among 
the modems ; for, instead of assisting they will but perplex the mnsi- 
cian, as our music requires a more f requent transition from the air to 
the recitativo than coold agree with the simplicity of the ancients. 

The first of these poems celebrates the Lyric Muse. It seems the 
most labored performance of the two ; bot yet we think its merit is 
not eqoal to that of the second. It seems to want that regolarity of 
plan opon which the second is founded ; and thoogh it aboonds with 



1 "And Melancholj mark'd him for her own." — Gratas EUffy. I may add 
(what Gray^B editora do not mention) that the poet had here a passage in Isaak 
Walton in his eye : " But God, who ia able to prerail, wrestled with him ; mark$d 
hunfoT hü oum; marked him a blessing/* etc. — Lif$ of Dohtu, 
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images that strike, yet, unlike the second, it contains none that are 

affecting. 

In the second antistrophe the bard thns marks the progresa of 

poetry: 

n. 

'* In climee bejond the solar road, 
Where shsggy forma o^er ioe-built mountams roam, 
The Muse has broke the twilight^oom 
To cheer the shivering natívee' dull abode. 
And oft beneath the od'rouB shade 
Of Chili's boondleea foresta laid, 
She deigns to hear the savage youth repeat, 
In looBe numbers wildly sweet, 
Their f eather-dnctured chiefs and dnsky loyea. 
Her track, where'er the goddess royes, 
Glory pnrsue, and generous Shame, 
Th* unconquerable Mind, and Freedom's holy flame.'* 

There is great spirít íd the irregnlarity of the numbers towarda the 
conclnsion of the f oregoing stanza. 

n. 8. 
'* Woods that wave o'er Delphrs steep, 
Isles that crown th' .figean deep, 
ilelds that cool Dissus layes, 
Or where MiBander's amber wayes 
In lingering lab^rinths creep, 
How do yonr tuneful Echoes langoish, 
Mute, but to the yoice of Anguish ? 
When each oíd poetic mountain 
Inspiration breath*d around : 
Ey'ry shade and hallow'd fountain 
Mnrmnr'd deep a solemn sound : 
Til! the sad Nine in Greece's eyil honr 
Left their Pamassus f or the Latian plaina. 
Alike they scom the pomp of tjrant-power, 
And coward Tice, that reveis in her chaina, 
When Latium had her lofty spirít loet, 
They sought, oh Albion ! nezt thy seapentírcled ooaat 

IIL2. 
''Far from the sun and summer-gale, 
In thy green lap was Natore's darling laid, 
What time, where ludd Ayon stray'd, 
To him the mighty mother did unveil 
Her awñil face: tiie dauntless child 
Stretched f orth his little aims, and smil'd. 
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* ThiB pencil take,' ahe said, * whose colon dew 
Richlj paint the yemal year ; 

Thine too these golden keys, iminortal boy I 

Thia can unlock the gatea of Joy; 

Oí Horror that, and tbríllíng Feara, 

Or ope the aacred aouroe of aymp&thetic teara.' '* 

The second ode '' is fonnded on a tradition cnrrent in Wales, that 
Edward L, when he completed the conqaest of that coantiy, ordered 
all the bards that f ell into his hands to be put to death.'* llie author 
seems to have taken the hint of this snbject from the fifteenth ode of 
the first book of Horace. Onr poet introduces the only surviving 
Bard of that conntry, in concert with the spiríts of his murdered breth- 
ren, as prophetically denoancing woes npon the conqneror and his 
posterity. The circamstances of gríef and horror in which the Bard 
is represented, those of terror in the preparation of the votive web, 
and tíie mystie obscnrity with which the prophecies are delivered, will 
give as much pleasare to those who relish this species of composition 
as anything that has hitherto appeared in oor hinguage, the ^'Odes'^ 
of Di^den himself not excepted: 

1.2. 
"Qn a rock, whoae haughty brow 
Frowna o*er oíd Gonway'a íoaming flood, 
Rob'd in the aable garb of woe, 
With haggard eyea the Poet stood ; 
(Looee hia beard and hoary hair 
Stream'd, like a meteor, to the troubled úr), 
And with a maater'a hand and prophet'a fire 
Strack the deep aorrowa of hia lyre. 

* Hark how eadi giant-oak, and deaert care, 
Sigha to the torrent'a awfal voice beneath 1 
0*er thee, O King, thdr hundred arma they waye, 
Reyenge on thee in hoaraer murmura breathe ; 
Vocal no more, ainoe Gambria'a fatal day, 

To high-bom Hoel*a harp or aoft Llewellyn'a lay. 

L8. 
" * Cold ia Gadwallo'a tongue, 
That huah'd the atormy main ; 
Brave ürien aleepa upon hia craggy bed : 
Mountains, ye moum in vain 
Modred, whoae magic aong 
Made hoge Plinllmmon bow hia doud-topp'd head. 
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On dreary Arron's shore they lie, 
Smear'd with gore, and gfaastly palé. 
Far, far alooí th' affiighted rayens sail ; 
The f amiflhed eagle screams, and pasaes by. 
Dear lost oompanions of my tanef ul art, 
Dear as the light that naito these sad eyea, 
Dear as the niddy dropa that warm my heart. 

Ye died amidat your dying oonntry'a enea 

No more I weep. They do not sleep. 

On yonder diffs, a grísly hand, 

I see them sit, they linger yet, 

Avengers of their native land : 

With me in dreadful haimony they join, 

And weave with bloody banda the tíaaue oí thy fine. 

ILl. 
" * Weave the warp, and weave the woo^ 
The winding-aheet of Edward'a race. 
Give ampie room, and verge enough, 
The charactera of hell to trace.* " — 

When the prophetic iDcantation is finiahed the Baid tliiis neiroaa- 

ly conclades : 

" * Enough for me : with joy I aee 
The dtfferent doom our fatea assign. 
Be thine deapair, and aceptred oare ; 
To triumph, and to die, are mine.' 
He apoke, and headlong from the mountain'a height 
Deep in the roaring tide he plong'd to endleaa nig^t'* 



Xin.— WISE'S "INQUmiES CONCERNING THE FIRST IN- 
HABITANTS, LANGUAGE, RELIGIÓN, LEARNING, AND 
LETTERS OF EUROPK"' 

** 8ome Inquirid conceming the Fvnt Inhabüanta, Lanffuage, Bdigion, Learmng^ 
and Leüera of Emrope, By a Member of the Soclety of Antiquariea in London. 
Printéd at the Theatre, Oxford.'' 4to. 

EvERY searcli into remóte antiqnity inspires ns with a pleasure 
somewhat similar to what we feel npon the recoUection of the earlier 
occorrences of our yonnger days : dark, indeed, and very confaaed the 
remembrance ; jet still we love to look back npon those scenes, in 

* Frands Wlae, B.D. and F.S.A., many yeara Fellow of Trinity Ck>Iiege, Oxford; 
bom 1696, died 1767. 
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which innoceoce and tranqnillity bear, or seem to bear, so great a pro- 
portion. Bat, how agreeable soever íd quines of this natnre maj 
prove in gratiíjing car curíosity, the advantage wonld be trifling if 
they rested only here. They are further nseful in promoting the ad- 
Tancement of other kinds of learning ; for an acqaaintance with the 
causes whence arts and sciences had their ríse will probably direct us 
to the methods most conducive to their perfection. Ñor is the his- 
torian less than the philosopher mdebted to the antiqaarian. It is 
from that painf al coUection of opinions, and the seemingly tedious 
inductions of the last, that the first draws bis materials for the ascer- 
tainment of tmth, gathers órder from conf nsion, and jostly marks the 
f eatores of the age. 

It is trae, however, that as researches into antiqaity are beyond the 
abilities of the many, so are they calcalated only for the entertain- 
ment and instraction of the few. The generality of readers regard 
investigations of this natare as an uninf ormed rustió would view one of 
the India warehouses ; where he sees a thousand things which, being 
ignorant of their uses, he cannot think convertible to any valuable 
parpóse ; and wonders why people travel so f ar, and run such hazards, 
to make so useless a collection. Experience would, however, convince 
him that, from such acquisitions as these, difíerent artists take the 
materials of their difíerent occupations ; and that the mistake lay not 
with the coUectors, but in the observer. 

The more polite every country becomes the fonder it seems of in- 
vestigating antiqaity; yet it happens somewhat unfortunately for this 
branch of science, that it is always cultivated to most advantage at 
those times when a people are just beginning to emerge from prime- 
val obscurity. The first writers have the materials of many preced- 
ing ages to choose from, and all that remains for their successors is 
to glean what they have left behind. Froro henee, theref ore, we may 
infer the great indulgence that should be shown to a writer who, in 
an age so enlightened as oars, continuos to cultivate so laborious a 
part of learning. As his materials, in such a case, are not of his own 
choosing, he may of ten seem triflingly minute, many conjectures will 
be offered upon slight probabilities, and those opinions which he snp- 
poses peculiarly his own may appear to be the repeated observations 
of former writers. 

As to our author in particular, bis learning is extensivo, and his can- 
dor, good sense, and modesty serve to adom it He professes him- 
self not bigoted to any opinión, but willing to have hb own examined, 

VIII.— 9 
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thoagh not deserving oí controversy : such tálente cannot fail oí ren- 
dering a search after trnth pleasiog, even thoügh the inqoiry sboold 
prove abortive. 

He draws the orí^n oí the inhabitants oí Earope from the north- 
ern parte of Asia, anciently cailed Scythia ; whose colonies spreadiog 
Bonthward, settled near the Euxine Sea, ander the general ñame of 
Cimmeríanfl, by whom, in all probability, the other parte of Earope 
were afterwards peopled. The first Europeans whose history is trans- 
mitted to ns are the Oreeks, who had their original from Scythia, as 
appears from what Strabo relates, that the Ghreeks were ancientiy cailed 
Biurbaríans ; bat Scythia and Barbarían were synonymons terms, and 
conseqnently, how much soever that polite people might have been 
ashamed of their mde progenitors, Üiey could be derived from no 
others. Their very gods, whom they seemed so fond of making na- 
tivos of Greece, were probably of Scythian original ; and it deserves 
notice that some of the greatest nations in all ages have valaed them- 
selves apon being descended from Scythian conqnerors. Thos the 
modem Mogals boast their descent from Tamerlane ; almost all the 
royal f amilies of Earope claim kindred with the Goths ; and we may 
see by onr own history how caref al the Saxon princes were to trace 
np their several pedigrees to Woden. The Oreeks, Phcenicians, and 
^yptians did the same, only with thb difference, they woald have 
it thoaght that the gods were natives of their respective coantries ; 
and there is no doabt bat each had as good a right to them as the 
other. However, whether the Titans, or Gbds, were originally Scyth- 
ians, the posterity of Japhet, or whether they were Phoenicians, de- 
scendante of Ham, oar aathor thinks it certain ihat they were tempo- 
ral sovereigns — ^that they possessed large territoríes, and were other- 
wise greatly interested in the affairs of Earope ; that probably, in 
their times, one common langaage prevailed over Earope; and that 
the remains of sach a langaage are still to be foand in different places, 
particalarly sach as have had no commerce with strangers. *' Sach," 
says he, " are the moantains of Biscay, the retreat of the oíd Canta- 
brian ; which is still preserved entire, in spite of all the conqaeste 
that kingdom has nndergone from Carthaginians, Romans, Groths, and 
Moors. The oíd Oallic gave way to the Teatonic, bat is still spoken 
in Armoríca, or Bass Bretany. The British sank ander ihe Román 
yoke, and woald have been ntterly extirpated by the Saxons, had it 
not taken refago in Wales and Comwall ; in which last place it is now 
almost extinct. The Highlands of Scotland, and the nameroas isles 
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npon that coast, are so many barriers oí this ancient langaage ; and 
above all Ireland, where it is ihonght to be preserved most nn- 
corrupt." 

To snpport his reasoning in this paiücalar tbe antbor gives us the 
f oUowÍDg anecdote, taken from bis friendo tbe Rey. Mr. Reynolds, 
Fellow oí Eton College, etc : '* In my middle age, at a particalar 
friend's bouse, I fonnd a near relation of bis, ene Mr. Hutcbins, of 
Frome, jast come into England out of Spain, from Bilboa, wbere be 
bad belonged to tbe f actory tbe better part of twenty years ; wbo, 
among otber tbings, told ns tbat, wbile be was tbere, some time after 
tbe I^otestants became entire masters of Ireland, tbere carne orer to 
Bilboa an Irisb Román Gatbolic priest, tbat knew neitber Englisb ñor 
Spanisb ; wben tbe person to wbom be was recommended, being at 
a loss wbat to do, brongbt bim to ibe Englisb factory, to see if any 
one tbere nnderstood Irisb; bnt to no pnrpose; till some monntain 
Biscainers, tbat nsed Bilboa market, coming to tbe bouse wbere be 
lodged, and talking togetber, were perf ectly nnderstood by bim, and 
on bis accosting tbem in Lrisb be was as well nnderstood by tbem, to 
tbe great snrprise of aU tbat knew it, as well Spaniards as Englisb." 
Tbis, it is tme, seems a confirmation of tbe affinity between tbose lan- 
guages, tbat are evidently derived from tbe same source; viz., tbe 
Celtic, wbicb may be styled tbe universal language of tbe post-dilu- 
yian world, and a sister dialect of tbe Hebrew. But tbe foregoing 
auQodote bas been strongly contested by a writer in one of tbe maga- 
zánes,* wbo denles tbe fact, asserting tbat tbere is no affinity between 
tbe Irisb and Biscayan languages, and appealing to all wbo bave any 
trade or intercourse witb Biscay. 

Pnr inquirer goes on to give an account of tbe war of tbe Titans, 
and of tbe Cábiric * mysteries, wbicb were by tbat means introduced. 

1 OefUUman*8 Magatine for October, 1768, p. 482. 

* ''In the oouree of tbis tíbH Johnson and I walked three or four times to 
EUeísfield, a Tillage beautifully sitoated about three miles from Oxford, to see Mr. 
Francia Wise, RaddiTÍan librarían, with whom Johnson was much pleased. At 
this plaoe Mr. Wise had fitted up a house and gardens in a singular manner, but 
with great taste. Here was an excellent library, partícularlj a yaluable colleotion 
of books in Northern literature, with which Johnson was often very busj. One 
day Mr. Wise read to us a dissertation which he was preparing for the press, entitled 
' A History and Chronology of the Fabulous Ages.' Some oíd dirinitíes of Thrace, 
related to the l^tans, and called the Cabiri, made a very important part of the the- 
ory of this pieoe; and in conversation afterwards Mr. ^ise talked much of his Ca- 
birí. As we retumed to Oxford in the erening I ontwalked Johnson, and he críed 
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He dwells considerably upon this subject, as being the first known era 
in the hifltory oí Enrope, and theref ore essential to an inquiry into its 
langoage and inhabitants. The result oí his reasonings upon tím bead 
is, that XJrajiaa, Satnrn, and Japiter were powerf al princes, sovereigns 
OTer a vast empire, comprehending all Eorope and great part of Asia ; 
that this empire ezisted long before those petty kingdoms of Greece, 
that boasted snch great antiqaity; that the Titans were masters of all 
the knowledge derived from the sons of Noah; that they had the 
same religión with the people of the East — that is, either worshipped 
one Gk)d, or, if more, the san, moon, and stars ; and that their descend- 
ants in the West were the first who set ap the grosser idolatry of pay- 
ing divine honors to their progenitors. 

The Titán language, therefore, our author considers as the vehide 
of the first knowledge which dawned in Enrope ; and supposes that 
whatever antiquity and leaming the Egyptians might have pretended 
to, it was in all probability derived to them from Scythia. The 
Egyptians pretended to no science till the time of Thoth, or Hermes 
Trísmegistus, who does not appear to have been a nativo of Egypt; 
and, if we may believe Sanconiathon's history, come no farther off 
than from Phoenicia ; '* bnt I rather," says the inqnirer, ^' suspect he 
was a Scytbian/' We have no other certainty of the time when Thoth 
lived than what b collected from the book fathered upon him, which 
calis Uranos and Satum his ancestors, and from them our author sup- 
poses he derived his science. This he thinks antiquity sufScient, and 
that from this beginning the Egyptians became famous in the foUow- 
ing ages, and in their tum were possessed of the leaming then in be- 
ing. Agreeably to the natural course of things, the arts had their 
periods : they fionríshed for a period in one country, and then aunk, 
and rose in another. The Greeks, to whom we owe all profane his- 
tory, seemed to have lost their due reverence for it, and thought them- 
selves beholden to other nations for their leaming ; bnt a little reflec- 
tion might have taught them that their country, from the first ages, 
was the seat of arts and sciences. Astronomy, for instance, had evi- 
dently its origin among the Europeans : the planets are distinguished 
by Titán ñames ; Uranus, the f ather of the Titans, is represented as 

out * 3i0am¡ma* a Latín word which carne from his mouth with peculiar graoe, 
and wu as much as to say, ' Put an your drag-cktárí.^ Before we got home I 
again wallíed too fast for him ; and he now cried out, * Why, you walk as if you 
were pursued by all the Cabiri in a body/ '* — ^Thomas Wabton, Botwdl^ by Croker, 
p. 89. 
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an observer oí the stars ; Hyperíon, one oí hb sons, is said to have 
f ound out the motion of the planeta. Atlas, son oí Japetus, another 
Titán, íb called the snpporter of the hearens ; and his brother, Prome- 
thens, is aclmowledged to be the founder of the Chaldean astronomy. 

The author proceeds to prove that the Barbarie sphere, so mach dis- 
puted aboat by critics, was only the northern hemisphere, cultivated by 
the Scythians ; and he thns conclades his reasonings opon this snbject : 
" Should it be asked how and when the Oreeks became ignorant in 
matters that so mach concerned their honor and original, I answer that 
their ignorance began to appear at a time when they prided themselves 
most npon their knowledge : this is often the case with particular per- 
sons, and cnstom and ezample make it more general. From the jost 
use of reason men took a pleasnre and foond their advantage in trana- 
mitting to posterity past transactions ; at fírst by the help of memory, 
and then by some more lasting tokens, snch as the setting up of rongh 
stones, which was one of the most ancient methods. Bnt when in 
time snch marks conld not be nnderstood withont tradition, and 
where that failed were of no farther use, something more significa- 
tive was reqnired, which perhaps gave birth to scalptore and writing. 
These began apon stones or trees, with rade delineations of the things 
intended to be recorded ; which by degrees were redaced to more con- 
tracted signs and characters, safiSciently intelligible to the leamed of 
the several coantries where they were nsed. In this manner all knowl- 
edge was conveyed for many ages; witness the ancient leaming of 
Egypt, and ihe living instance of the practice in China. When the 
Greeks had gained the more compendioas method of ezpressing their 
sentiments by words in alphabetical letters, they soon grew weary of 
writing by characters, as well they might ; and this means, perhaps, 
enriched their langaage, and made it so copioas and harmonioas as it 
appears at present Bat they seem from that time to haré forgot, as 
aseless, what was contained in their f ormer writings, or retained it bat 
very imperfectly and, as it were, by tradition." 

As the Grecian and Román langaages increased the T^tan langaage 
proportionably decreased : though it kept its groand a considerable 
time in the westem parts of Enrope, where it might still have floai^ 
ished in a great degree, had it not been continually exposed to irrap- 
tions from the North. 

The aathor next proceeds to consider the Gothic langaage, a dia- 
lect very different from the Celtic, which probably had its origin in 
the more northern parts of Asiatic Scythia, and partook more of the 
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northem idiom, as the Celtic had more of the eastern. The people in 
Orim Tartary, mentioned by Busbequius, as speaking the Gothic or 
Saxon language, seem to be the oíd Groths, from whom the langaage 
of England is parüy deríved. 

Having thus settled the origin of the inhabitants, laogaage, and 
leaming of Europe, he proceeds to give an accoant of the origin of 
their letters also. The invention of these, he supposes, tranacending 
haman genias, can only be aacribed to Ood, from whom Moses fírst 
received them upon Moant Sinai : and that Cadmas, who waa proba- 
bly a Jew, conyeyed the discovery into Earope. Oar author's reason- 
ings on this head are but slightly supported, ñor have they even nov- 
elty to recommend them, as Mr. Anselm Bayly ^ and others, particular- 
ly ihose of the Hatchensonian caste, have preoccupied the conjectnres. 

Ab oor author has spoiled the Egyptians of their leaming, so nei- 
ther will he allow them an alphabet. Their books, being written in 
symbolic and hieroglyphic characters, were anintelligible to those na- 
tions who knew the ose of an alphabet The Latins, as all authors 
agree, received their letters from the Greeks, who, at difEerent times, 
sent colonies into Italy, where they improTed their oíd arts and gave 
birth to new ones. The Tyrrhenes, or Etniscans, were the first polite 
people in Italy; and in the early ages of Rome the Román youth were 
instmcted in the Etroscan langaage by way of accomplishment Bat, 
adds our aathor, when a nation is arrived at a certain pitch of polite- 
ness, it often becomes a prey to another lesa civilized. This was the 
case, continúes he, with the Etruscans and Romana. As the one in- 
creased in power, the other, who before were held to be the most 
accomplished nation, sunk in esteem, as is usual with a conquered 
people. 

^'The Etruscan language (a species of corrupt Greek) being at 
length extinct, the materials designed to preserve it were soon de- 
stroyed or buried in ruins; the too common fate of monuments, 
wherever ignorance prevails. Here they underwent a lon^ night of 
oblivion, till the revival of true leaming, which is always accompanied 
with a Teneration f or antiquity. These monuments, as time and chance 
brought them to light, were caref ully preserved by persons of curíos- 
ity, who, though they nnderstood thein not, yet judged that hereafter 
they might be intelligible to others, and therefore worth preserving. 

> See the next ensmog article. Mr. Bayly's book was published before these 
" Inquines.*' — Goldskith. 
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It is more than a centory since some of these inscríptioDs have been 
made pablic, and ín this last age a new scene of literatore has been 
opened bj their means ; whole volames have been filled with Etnia- 
can Bculptnres and inscríptions, and attempts have been made to illas- 
trate and explain them." 

It does not appear what lettere the most ancient Celte nsed in 
writing, the remains of their langnage now to be found in works 
being wrítten in the common character of the conntry where their 
descendants lived. The anthor thinks it may be taken for granted 
that they made ase of hieroglyphics only, as we said bef ore of the 
Scythians in general. Bat the Ooths are an ezception, for they had 
an alphabet peculiar to themselvea, consisting formerly of sixteen 
letters, which is thooght to be jnst the namber in the Oreek and 
Phoenician alphabete. In short, as all langnagea, saya he, were de- 
ríved from one, so it is bat reasonable to think the same of all alpha- 
bets ; and their a£Snity with each other serves to prove that they had 
all the same soarce ; viz., the Hebrew, or Gadmean. 

Thas we see throngh what regions of conjectnre, doabt, and palpa- 
ble obscnrity oor traly inqaisitive anthor has ezplored his way. He 
catches every gleam of light that an eztensive acquaintanoe with the 
ancients can afford him ; bnt he often, however, seems to have a 
favorite hypothesis in view, by which, we doubt, he is biassed some- 
what from that tmth he professes to investigate. It can no way 
affect the interests of oar religión thongh we should not admit the 
Jewish nation to be that f onntain of leaming and letters from whence 
the rest of mankind have been sapplied : which would be allowing 
them greater marks of honor than their best writers ever arrogated 
to themselves. This way of thinking appears to have been most 
warmly embraced by Eosebius, and other Ghristian writers, through 
a laudable thongh perhaps mistaken zeal for a cause of which they 
were the champions. But it is more our business to ezhibit the 
opinions of the leamed than to controvert them. 
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XIV.— BAYLT'S «INTRODUCTION TO LAN- 

GUAGES." 

^An Iníroduetúm to Lanffuagm^ lÁUrory and Pkilotepkieal; apteiaüy to the Sng- 
lithy ZaHfij Oreeky and JSebrew : exhUñíing^ at One Vtew^ their Orammar^ Rai^ 
nale^Analogyy and Mam. In Three Parts. Bj Anbelm Batlt, LUB.*' 8Ta 

ScALiOKB assigns the man he would have completely mifierable do 
other employment than that oí composing grammars and compiliog 
dictionaríes ;' perbaps with reason, as there is not, in the whole En- 
cyclopffidia, a more laboñons, yet a more unthankful stndy, than tluit 
bestowed on the radiments oí hinguage. The labor employed íb 
other parta oí science may be great, bat it is also apparent : in ibis, 
as in the mine, it is ezcessive, yet nnseen. This consideration maj 
probably have been the cause that few good essays npon hingoage 
are to be fonnd among ns : men whose talents were eqoal to snch an 
nndertaking choosing to employ them on more amnsing stndies; 
and thoso who were unequal to the task showing only by their nn- 
snccessful attempts how much a well-executed performance oí tbis 
kind was wanting. To echo back the rules oí former grammarians, 
to transíate Latin grammars into Eoglish, or English grammars into 
Latín, reqnires but small abilities, and has been the practico oí manj 
late wríters in this species of eruditíon. But to trace langaage to itB 
original sonrce, to assign reasons for the jnstness of every rule m 
grammar, to show the similitude of langnages, and at the same time 
every distinguishiDg idiom of each, was reserved for the ingenióos 
writer before us. 

In the fírst and second parts of his work we have the rudiments of 
the four languages referred to in the title explained with the ntmost 
precisión and breyity ; those rules which serve for one language be- 
ing adapted, with very little variation, to the other three. Here no 
technical term is used till it be fírst made plain by a defínition ; and 



> ** When an objection, raised against bis (Pepeas) ínscription for Sbakspeare, 
was defended by the aothoríty of Patríck, he replied, horresco referen»^ that * he 
would allow the publisher oí a dictionary to know the meaning of a single word, 
but not of two words put together.' " — Johnson's Id/e o/Pope, 
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reasons are alwajs assigned for the pecnliarities oí langaages and 
asages in syntaz. 

The third part contams f our dissertations ; in which, as these are 
calculated for entertainment as well as instractioD, our aathor often 
indulges some pecnliarities, ingeniously supported, tbough very liable 
to be controverted. 

The first treats oí the possible number oí simple sounds in speeob, 
of which he presents us with an alphabet ; by these sounds alone he 
would have children taugbt to read, being of opinión that they might 
leam by this method in a few months what they are years in acquir- 
ing by the other now in use among us. The author is led from bis 
inquiry concerning the origin of simple sound into an ezamination 
whether language is the natural result of man's own industry, or 
whether communicated to bim by some superior power. '* If," says 
he, *' in the ordinary course of things, language is transmitted in a 
constant series from parents to children, we must go back till we 
arriye at some point of time wherein the first of the human species, 
whether one, two, or a thousand, could not receive language in this 
channel ; but it must have been derived to them in as eztraordinary 
a manner as their existence, from the same fountain that gave them 
their being. We cannot help apprehending but that the first man's 
Creator must be his instructor in langnages as well as duty, teaching 
him how to form articúlate sounds and words, ^ving him knowledge 
of things, their attributes, actions, and relations, as weU as the power 
of assigning them their ñames.*' To the same origin our author at- 
tributes the use also of alphabetical wrítings, and is of opinión, as we 
have hinted in the preceding article, that the alphabet was first given 
by Grod to Moses on the Mount. His reasoning on this head is curi- 
ous, if not satisfactory ; however, we must decline the particulars for 
want of room. 

The second dissertation treats of the changes of sounds in pronun- 
ciation; how far they ^ay be imitated in writing; and the chief 
causes of the variation in words. As we have seen some modem in- 
novations in our language with regard to spelling, Mr. Bayly may be 
an useful monitor to wam writers against such affectation. ''Lan- 
guage," says he, '* by f ollowing pronunciation in writing, may be so 
altered from itself as to become new, and rendered so vague in its 
meaning, that books written even but a hundred years past have the 
appearance of being barbarous, and to the surviving generation are 
scarce intelligible. Pronunciation might be left to take its course. 
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vary ever so mnch and ever so often ; bnt wríting, as being the onlj 
preservative oí a langaage, onght to be kept to some standard. Or- 
thograpby should be steadj, be made the goide to orthoepj, or at 
least a check apon it, and not orthoepy be the gaide to orthography. 
Had snch a role as this, f oanded in reason and the nature oí things, 
been attended to in all writings, thongh it ís easj to see that it re- 
qoired a knowledge equal to divine to be able to wríte words trnly 
in the fírst langaage, posterity woald not have fonnd so mach diffi- 
calty as they now do in anderstanding them; the etymology and 
meaning oí words woald have been more determinate, and the streams 
of knowledge traced with more certainty ap to their foantain head." 

The snbject of the third dissertation is style, or the art of jast 
writing ; that of the f oarth, elocution, or the art of speaking : both 
contain rules that may be asefal, hints that are new, and ingenióos 
observations. Upon the whole, the aathor attempts to give a rational 
and universal view of langaage, from its elements throagh its severa! 
combinations and powers, in writing and speaking. He is possessed 
of leaming to examine his subjcct minately, and good sense to avoid 
incorring the imputation of pedantry ; so that his book will be f oand 
eqaaUy usefal to the stadent and entertaining to the critic. 



XV.— BURTON'S GREEK TRAGEDIES.' 

*^Pmtaloffia; Hve Tragediarum OrcKorum Ddectua.** Svo. Oxford. 

Db. Bubtov, whose former prodactions in the learned langaages 
are more than safficient proofs of his abilities for an andertaking of 
this natare, has here presented the pablic with an edition of five 
Greek tragedies, indispatably the best in that langaage ; and, we may 
ventare to add, superior to all that were ever composed in any other. 
Three of these are the " (Edipus Tyrannus," the " CEdipns Coloneus," 
and the ^'Antigone" of Sophocles; the first peculiarly excellent for 
its fine complication of terror and distress, especially towards the ca- 
tastrophe; the second,for its pathetic opening, which Milton has so 
happily imitated in his '* Samson Agonistes ;'* the third, also a maa- 
terpiece, for what is cailed by Aristotle the Tiav eTreitroitwv oucovo/itav, 

> Dr. John Burton, boro 1696, at Wombwortb, in Devonsbire; died 1771. 
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the just dispositíon of incidente. The other tragedles in tliis book 
are the '' Phceniss» " of Eurípides, and the " Septem ad Thebas " of 
.¿fischylus, which, though inferior to those of Sophocles, have, how- 
ever, with great propríety, a place in this edition. They are intro- 
dnced with intention to show (as onr author ezpreases it), '^ in materia 
consimili ingenioram diasimiliam concertatio," the efforts of difEerent 
geninses in the same species of composition. 

This edition, as we are informed, was long since ondertaken ; but 
the death of a jonng genüeman, who was príncipally instrumental in 
f orwarding it, occasioned its being for some time discontinued ; and 
it had perhaps been totaUy suppressed, but for the assistance given 
the editor by Dr. Markland and Mr. Heath, and the advantage of prínt- 
ing at the expense of the fund bequeathed to the uniyersity by Mr. 
Bolle for pnrposes of this nature. 

The work is a performance of mnch less ostentation than ose ; not 
being calculated to amuse the crític, but to advance the leamer. The 
notes annexed contain no minute philological disquisitions, which are 
often still more obscure than the text, and counteract their intention, 
*by increasing that labor which they profess to lessen. Here we have 
the condnct of the drama laid open, the grammatical difficulties ex- 
plained, the different readings exhibited, and the text receiving proper 
light from a just punctuation. Notwithstanding this, the learned au- 
thor seems sensible of one objection that may be raised against the 
present performance ; namely, that he has given no Latín translation 
of the text, as is usual in most editions of the Greek classics. This 
objectíon he has taken some pains to obvíate. The idioms of the 
Greek and Latín langoages, as he observes, are so different as to ren- 
der a translation very difficult, if not impossible ; but though such a 
labor were actually effected, it would rather obstruct than promote 
the end it seems intended to answer. He who, in leaming Oreek, has 
contínual recourse to a translation for assistance is insensibly drawn 
into a disuse of his grammar and lexicón, the proper guides for intro- 
ducing him to an intimacy with the language he desires to be ac- 
quainted with. '^ Opibus alieni adjustus nihil de sao promet ; nihil 
demum marte proprío sibi elaborandom esse censebit: et velut in 
legione ignota hospes inelegans, ducem secutns aliquando falsmn ssepe 
f allacem, huc illuc temeré circumvagabltur : et cum Orseciam aniver- 
sam itinere rápido peragraverit, nihil fere de Or»cia, nihil veré Attí- 
cum aut quovis modo memorabile, domum reportabif We shonld 
in this respect imítate such as fírst revived Greek leaming in the 
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West, who, without translations, instnicted those that afterwards be- 
came so eminent for their skill in this enchantÍDg langaage. 

The assistancesy however, which are denied in a translation, are 
amply recompensed here, bj the explications oí every material diffi- 
culty in the tezt, in notes at the bottom of each page ; by a sepárate 
phraseology, and bj a lexicón of the uncommon words subjoined to 
the whole. These are the helps offered to the scholar, and we will 
venture to assert that the leamer who will be at the pains of reading 
Sophocles with only the assistance here offered him will know more 
of the real beauties of the original, and the tme stracture of the lan- 
guage, than if he spent double the time in poring over a fanlty Latin 
versión. The translations hitherto published of Sophocles will be 
more apt to lead the scholar astray than to direct him to the mean- 
ing or spirit of the original ; for, whether through ignorance of the 
language they attempted to transíate, or throngh an awkward afEecta- 
tion of elegance, certain it is they are almost always mistaking the 
meaning of their author. 

Though much may be said in commendation of the design and ase- 
f alness of the edition now before ns, there is room for some objection 
to the method which onr commentator has thought proper to pnrsne. 
Not content with the illustrations at the bottom of each page, he 
adds, by way of appendix, his hwEpai 0|ooiti&c, or scholia, which 
are the resnlt of more mature deliberation. These second thonghts, 
which were not entered opon, as we are informed, till the other parts 
of the work were printed off, are not only a further comment npon 
the original, bnt sometimes corrections of his former annotations, which 
they frequently profess to contradict, amend, and explain. This in- 
gennous way of confessing one^s faalts, thongh it shoald serve to show 
a man^s modesty, may, it is feared, rather lead to prejudice his reputa- 
tion in other respects. Some may be apt to remark, that críticisms 
which coold, upon a review, want so much amendment were premar 
turely inserted : they may say that it would have been most prndent 
in our editor to have kept his work by him till repeated amendments 
had rendered a palinodia unnecessary. And we may add, though 
second thoughts are generally allowed the preference, yet onr anno- 
tator, it mnst be confessed, often corrects himself where there seems 
very little occasion for correction. As to the edition, npon the whole, 
it may be nnmbered among the most correct productions of the Brit- 
ish presa, some few faults in the accenting excepted. The book is 
certainly well calcolated for the use of schools, and deserves all the 
encouragement dne to the best performances of this kind. 
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XVI.— CICERO'S "TU8CULAN DISPUTATIONS." 

^ The JStteuUm Dúpuíaüon» o/ Momia IhdliuB Cicero, In Tive Booka. A New 
TruiBlAtioii. Bj a GentlemaiL'* ' 8to. 

Thb panegyric npon Cicero which Erasmos hath left us, at the 
same time that it does jastice to the merits of the philosopher, reflecto 
honor on the taste of his encomiast *' I am incapable of determin- 
ing," saya that jadicious crític, *' whether or not my jndgment be im- 
proved by time, bat certain it is Cicero never so much pleased me in 
yonth as he now does in my oíd age. I am now at a loas whether 
most to admire the divine felicity of his style or the pnrity of his 
heart and moráis. His inflnence npon me rises almost to inspira- 
tion ; and I always f eel myself a better man apon every perusal. I 
máke no scmple, therefore, to ezhort onr yonth to spend their honra 
in reading and retaining his works, rather than in the vexations dis- 
putes and ill-mannered controveraies which at preaent perplex man- 
lind. For my own part, tbough I am now in the decline of life, yet 
aa aoon aa my preaent nndertakinga are completed I ahall think it no 
reproach to aeek a renewal of my acqnaintance with my Cicero, and 
an increaae of that intimacy which haa been for many yeara inter- 
mpted." 

How differently doea Montaigne ezpreaa himaelf on the aame anb- 
jectywhen he givea na to underatand that, though he finda mnch en- 
tertainment in Séneca or Plutarch, he could never gain any from 
Cicero. ** For," aaya the Frenchman, '' inatead of beginning to talk 
npon the anbject propoaed, he blonto the edge of cnrioaity by anper- 
flnoua diviaiona ; and the time that ahonld be eraployed in argnment 
is waated in adjnating preliminaríea." 

The trnth is Montaigne waa, during hia whole life, what Erasmns 
was in his early yonth, incapable of thinking connectedly; so that 
tbis celebrated easayist only expoaed the defecto of hia own nnder- 
atanding by attempting to detract from the repntation of Cicero. 
The concnrrent teatimony of all antiqnity, and of modem timea, anffi- 

1 A new editíon of this very indüferent tranalation appeared in 1828. 
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cientlj confutes him, it being univenally agrecd that no philosopher 
has more forcibly recommended all those generous principies that 
tend to ezalt and perfect human nature. 

From henee, theref ore, we may inf er how much the public is bound 
to acknowledge every judicious attempt to transíate any part of the 
works of a wríter so admired as Cicero. If the translator succeeds 
in so difficult an undertaking, the motives to virtue acquire a more 
universal diffusion, and our langoage makes a valoable acquisition ; 
should he fail in the execution, the great difficulty of the work may, 
in some measure, plead his excuse, and the usef ulness of the design 
should soften the rigor of censure. 

It is not without reason that this elegant Román has been thought 
the most difficult to be translated of all the classics. The translator 
must not only be master of his sentiments but also of his peculiar way 
of expressing them. He must have acquired a style correct without 
labor, and copious without rednndancy. The difficulty is not so much 
to give his sense as to give it in such language as Tnlly himself would 
have spoken had he been an Englishman. To foUow him in a verbal 
translation is to catch his words only and lose his spirit. 

This literal timidity, if we may so express it, where the translator 
cautiously moves from word to word, for fear of going astray, is still 
the more unpardonable, as Cicero himself has given us directions to 
the contrary. '' Nec tamen exprimí verbum e verbo necesse erit, ut 
interpretes indiserti solent." His example also as well as his precept 
teaches us to avoid this error. What liberties does he not take with 
Plato, Eurípides, and others ! Their sentiments remain their own, 
but their language is always expressed in the manner of Cicero. 
The translator before us has fallen into the error of which we have 
been complaining; so that Cicero appears in this English dress not 
unlike some disguised hero in romance, who, though concealed in the 
garb of a peasant, still moves with an air of superior dignity. 

These Tusculan disputations were composed by Cicero when, under 
the dictatorship of Csesar, he was excluded from any share in the ad- 
ministration ; at which time, as he informs us, he was obliged to sub- 
stituto retirement and study for scenes of more active employment. 
The work is divided into fíve books; the fírst of which teaches us 
how to contemn the terrors of death, and to look upon it as a bless- 
ing rather than an evil ; the second, to support pain and affliction 
with a manly fortitude ; the third and fourth, to modérate all our 
complaints and uneasiness under the accidents of life; the fífth, to 
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evince the eafBciency oí virtne to make man happy. It was Cicero's 
coBtoxn, in bis leisure houre, to take some friends with him into the 
conntry, where (to use the words of this very incompetent translator) 
'^ he used to order one to propose something which he woold have 
discussed. I dispated (says Tnlly) on that either sitting or walking. 
I have compiled the 8ehools^ as the Oreeks cali them, of fíve days, in 
as many books. It was in this manner : when he who was the hearer 
had said what he thought proper, I disputed against him. To give 
yon a better notion of our dispatations, I will not barely give you an 
accoant of them, but represent them to yon as they were carried on." 

Perhaps there never was a finer or more spirited dialogue, conduct- 
ed with greater ease, or managed with more impartiality. than this 
in the original. After having úlenced the objections which bis an- 
tagonist bad bronght against his doctrine of death's being no evil^ 
Cicero fínally establishes it, with that spirit and energy which his 
present translator has very impotently endeavored to preserve. Let 
the reader jadge for himself from the foUowing specimen : 

*' Should it indeed be our case to know the time appointed by God 
for US to die, let us prepare ourselves for it with a pleasant and grate- 
ful mind, as those who are delivered from a jail and eased from their 
f etters, to go back to their etemal and (without dispute) their own 
habitation ; or to be divested of all sense and trouble. Bnt should 
we not be acquainted with this decree, yet should we be so disposed 
as to look on that last hour as happy for us, though shocking to our 
friends ; and never imagine that to be an evil which is an appoint- 
ment of the immortal gods, or of Nature, the common parent of alL 
For it is not by hazard, or withoat design, that we have a being here ; 
but doubüess there is a certain power concemed for haman nature, 
which would neither have produced ñor provided for a being which, 
after having gone through the labors of life, was to fall into an éter- 
nal evil by death. Let us rather infer that we have a retreat and ha- 
ven prepared for us, which I wish we could make for with crowded 
sails ; bnt though the winds should not serve, yet we shall of course 
gain it, though somewbat later." 

The ezordium of the third book is, in the original, one of the finest 
passages in all antiquity. Let us see how it reads here : '' What rea- 
son shall I assign, Brutus, why, as we consist of soul and body, the 
art of curing and preserving the body should be so much sought after, 
and the invention of it, as being so usef ni, should be ascribed to the 
immortal gods ; but the medicine of the soul should neither be the 
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object oí inqairy, whilst it was nnknown, nor so much improved after 
itB discovery, nor so well received or approved oí by some, difiagree- 
able, and looked on with an envions eye by many othen f It is be- 
canse the soiil judges of the pains and disorders oí the body, but we 
do not form any judgment of the soul by the body. Henee it comes 
that the sonl never jndgeth of itself but when tbat by which itself is 
jadged is in a bad state. Had Natare given us faculties for discern- 
ÍDg and yiewing herself, and conld we go throagh Ufe by keeping our 
eye on her, onr best guide, no one certainly would be in want of phi- 
losophy or leaming. Bnt as it is she has furnished us only with some 
few sparks, which we soon so extinguish by bad moráis and depraved 
customs, that the light of nature is quite put out. The seeds of vir- 
tne are connatural to our constitutions, and, were they suffered to 
come to maturíty, would naturally conduct us to a bappy life ; but 
now, as soon as we are bom and received into the world we are in- 
fltantly familiarized to all kinda of depravity and wrong opinions ; so 
that we may be said almost to suck in error with our nurse's milL 
When we return to our parents, and are put into the hands of tutors 
and governorsy we imbibe so many errors, that truth gives place to 
falsehoody and nature herself to establLshed opinión. To these we 
may add the poets, who, on account of the appeafance they ezhibit of 
leaming and wisdom, are heard, read, and got by heart, and make a 
deep impression on our minds. But when to these are added the 
people who are, as it were, one great body of instructors, and the muí- 
titude who declare unanimously for Tice, then we are altogether over- 
whelmed with bad opinions, and revolt entirely f rom Nature ; so that 
they seem to deprive us of our best guide, who have ascribed all 
greatness, worth, and excellence to honor, and power, and popular 
glory, which indeed every ezcellent man aims at ; but whilst he pur- 
sues that only true honesty which Nature has in view, he finds himself 
busied in arrant trifles, and in pursuit of no conspicuous form of vir. 
tue, but a shadowy representation of glory. For glory is a real and 
ezpress substance,not a mere shadow. It consists in the united praise 
of good men, the free voice of those who form true judgments of 
excelleut virtue ; it is, as it were, the very echo of virtue, which being 
generally the attendant on laudable actions, should not be slighted by 
good men. But popular fame, which would pretend to imitate it, is 
hasty and inconsiderate, and generally commends wicked and immoral 
actions, and taints the appearance and beauty of the other by assum- 
ing the resemblance of honesty. By not being able to discover the 
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difEerence of these some men, ignorant oí real excellence, and in what 
it coQsists, have been the destraction of their countrj or of them- 
selves. And thos the best men have erred, not so mnch in their in- 
tentions as bj a mistaken conduct" 

The classical reader will perceive that the spirit of the original ia, 
in a manner, totally extingoished in this translation. Indeed, snch is 
the ^^Gentleman^s" obscarity in some placea, snch are his mistakes of 
his anthor's meaning in others ; snch is the meanness, affectation, and 
unpropríetj of his language thronghont, that it is really matter of 
suipríse to US how snch a work carne into prínt ; especially when we 
take the poetry into the acconnt, which is below all criticism, and 
even contempt 

In short, the present performance is so totally destitute of every 
kind of merít which might serve to qnalify our censure, that we can- 
not avoid concluding with Cicero, upon another occasion : '* Obsecro, 
abjiciamus ista, et semi-liberí saltem simus ; quod assequemnr et la- 
cendo et latendo.^' 
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Thefle extracta (exolosÍTe of th$ Pre/aee reprinted in Yol. YI.) cootaln all the 
really good and original paBsagea to be foiind in the eight octavo yolumes of 
compilatioQ to whioh Goldanüth lent his ñame. They oontain aleo eome moet 
delightful matter — showing the poet and the proee wríter in his happiest 
mood. I am not aware of any edition of Goldsmith in whicfa extracta from 
hia " Animated Nature** have been before induded. 
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HISTORY OF THE EARTH. 



BUBNBT 8 THEORT OF THB BABTH. 

Thb firet who fonned this amasement of earth-making into system 
was tbe celebrated Thomas Bornet, a man of polite learniDg and rapid 
imaginatioiL His *' Sacred Theory," as he calis it, describing the 
changes wbich the earth has undergone, ot shall hereafter undergo, 
is well known for the warmth with which it is imagined, and the 
weakness with which it is reasoned, for the el^ance of its style^ and 
the meanness of its philosophy. 

DR. WOODWARD. 

The next theorist was Woodward, who, in his '* Essay towards a 
Nataral History of the Earth," which was only designed to precede a 
greater work, has endeavored to giye a more rational acconnt of its 
appearances ; and was, in f act, much better f nmished for such an 
nndertaking than any of his predecessors, being one of the most a»- 
sidnous natoralists of his time. His little book, therefore, contains 
many important facts relatiye to natural history, althongh his system 
may be weak and gronndless. 

WHIBTON. 

So mach for Woodward ; bat of all the systems which were pnb- 
lished respecting the earth's formation that of Whiston was most 
applauded, and most opposed. Ñor need we wonder; for, being snp- 
ported with all the parado of deep calculation, it awed the ignorant, 
and produced the approbation of such as would be thonght otherwise, 
as it implied a knowledge of abstruse leaming to be even thonght 
capable of comprehending what the writer aimed at In fact, it is not 
easy to divest it of its mathematical garb ; bnt those who have had 
leisare have f onnd the result of our philosopher's reasoning to be thus. 
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BUTFON. 



After 80 manj theories of the earth whicb liad been published, 
appUttded, answered, and foi^otten, Mr. Buffon ventared to add one 
more to the nomber. This philosopher was, in everj respect, better 
qnalified than any of his predeceaaors f or such an attempt, being f nr- 
niahed with more materials, having a brighter imagination to find new 
proofs, and a better style to clothe them in. However, if one so ill 
qnalified as I am may judge, this seems the weakest part of his ad- 
mirable work ; and I could wish that he had been content with giving 
US f acts instead of systems ; that, instead of being a reasoner, he had 
contented himself with being merely an historian. 



BNGLIBH IfOüVTAINS. 



Even among os in England we have no adequate ideas of a moon- 
tain prospect; onr hills are generally sloping from the plain, and 
clothed to the very top with verdure ; we can scarce, theref ore, lift 
onr imaginations to those immense piles whose tops peep np behind 
intenrening clonds, sharp and precipitate, and reach to heights that 
hnman ayarice or cnriosity have never been able to ascend 

We, in this part of the world, are not, for that reason, so imme- 
diately interested in the question which has so long been agitated 
among philosophers, conceming what gaye rise to these ineqnalities 
on the snrf ace of the globe. In onr own happy región we generally 
see no ineqnalities bnt such as contríbute to nse and beauty ; and we, 
therefore, are amazed at a question inquiring how such necessary in- 
eqnalities carne to be formed, and seeming to ezpress a wonder how 
the globe comes to be so beautiful as we find it But though with 
ns there may be no great cause for such a demand, yet in those places 
where mountains deform the face of nature, where they pour down 
cataracts or give f ury to tempests, there seems to be good reason for 
inquiry either into their causes or their uses. It has been, therefore, 
asked by many, in what manner mountains have come to be formed, 
or for what uses they are designed. 



VARIKTY OP MOUNTAINS. 



It need scarce be said that, with respect to height, there are many 
sizes of mountains, from the gently rising upland to the tall, craggy 
preoipice. The appearance is in general different in those of different 
magnitudes. The first are clothed with verdure to the very tops, and 
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only seem to ascend to improbe oor prospecta or sapplj us with a 
purer úr; bat tbe loftj mountains oí the other class have a very dif- 
ferent aspect At a distance their tops are seen, in wayy ridgea, oí 
the very color of the clouds, and onlj to be distingaished f rom them 
by their figure, which, as I have said, resembles the billows of the 
sea.^ As we approach the mountain assumes a deeper color; it 
gathers upon the sky, and seems to hide half the horizon behind it 
Its summits also are become more distinct, and appear with a broken 
and perpendicalar line. What at fírst seemed a single hill is now 
found to be a chain of cóntinned mountains, whose tops, ranning 
along in ridges, are embosomed in each other ; so that the carvatures 
of one are fitted to the prominences of the opposite side, and form a 
winding valley between, often of several miles in extent ; and all the 
way continning nearly of the same breadth. Nothing can be finer 
or more exact than Mr. Pope's description of a traveller straining up 
the Alps. Every mountain he comes to he thinks will be the last ; 
he finds, howeyer, an unexpected hill rise bef ore him ; and that being 
scaled, he finds the highest summit almost at as great a distance as 
before. TJpon quitting the plain he might have left a green and a 
fertile soil, and a climate warm and pleasing. As he ascends the 
ground assumes a more russet color ; the grass becomes more mossy ; 
and the weather more modérate. Still as he ascends the weather 
becomes more cold, and the earth more barren. In this dreary pas- 
sage he is often entertained with a little valley of surprísing verdure, 
caused by the reflected heat of the sun coUected into a narrow spot 
on the surrounding heights. But it much more frequenÜy happens 
that he sees only frightful precipices beneath, and Is^es of amazing 
depths; from whence rivers are formed and fountains derive their 
original On those places next the highest summits vegetation is 
scarcely carried on ; here and there a f ew plants of the most hardy 
Mnd appear. The air is intolerably cold ; either continually ref rig- 
erated with frosts or disturbed with tempests. All the ground here 
wears an etemal covering of ice, and snows that seem constantly 
accumulating. TJpon emei^ing from this war of the elements he 
ascends into a purer and a serener región, where vegetation is en- 
tirely ceased ; where the precipices, composed entirely of rocks, rise 
perpendicularly above him ; while he views beneath him all the com- 
bat of the elements ; clouds at his feet ; and thunders darting upward 

^ "Letties Fhilosophiques sur la Formation,'* etc., p. 196. — Goldsmith. 
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from their boBoms below.' A thousand meteors, which are never 
aeen on the plaio, present ibemselves. Gircnlar rainbows;* mock 
sans ; the shadow oí the mountain projected upon the bodj oí the 
air;* and the traveller's own image, reflected as in a looking-glass» 
npon the opposite cloud/ 

SCBAFFHAUSBN. 

Oí this kind are the cataracts of the Rhine, one of which I have 
aeen exhibit a very strange appearance ; it was that at Schaffhaosen, 
which was frozen qnite across, and the water stood in colnmns where 
the cataract had formerly fallen. 

BOUS OF THB HAPFINB8BBB OF BK6LAND. 

Thns, whatever qaarter of the globe we tnm to, we shall find new 
reasons to be satisfied with that part of it in which we onrselves re- 
side. Oor rivers furnish all the plenty of the Afrícan stream, without 
its inundation ; they have all the coolness of the Polar riyalet, with a 
more constant supply ; they niay want the terrible magnifícence of 
huge cataracts or extensive lakes, but they are more navigable, and 
more transparent ; thoagh less deep and rapid than the rivers of the 
torrid zone, they are more manageable, and only wait the wili of man 
to take their direction.* The rivers of the torrid zone, like the mon- 
archs of the country, rule with despotic tyranny, profase in their 
boanties, and nngovemable in their rage. The rivers of Enrope, like 
their kings, are the f riends and not the oppressors of the people ; 
bonnded by known limits, abridged in the power of doing ill, directed 
by human sagacity, and only at freedom to distribnte happiness and 
plenty. 

BDUCATBD MAN AND THB 8AVAOB. 

Man is the lord of all the sublunary creation ; the howling savage, 
the winding serpent, with all the untamable and rebellious offspring 
of Nature, are destroyed in the contest, or dríven at a distance from 
his habitations. The extensive and tempestuous ocean, instead of 
limiting or dividing his power, only serves to assist his industry and 

' XJlloa, VOl. i. — GOLDSMITH. • i&td— GOLDSMITH. 

» ** FhiL Trana.," vol. v. p. 162.— Goldsiiite. * ÜUoa, voL i.— Goldskitb. 
* ** The taste of hot Arabia's spice we know, 

Free from the soorching sun that makee it grow ; 
Without the worm in Pereian silks we shine ; 
And without planting drink of every vine." 

Wallsb, Panegyric on CmmiDdL 
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enlarge tfae sphere oí his enjoyments. Its billows and its monsters, 
instead of presenting a scene oí terror, onlj cali up the conrage oí this 
little intrepid being ; and the greatest danger that man now f ears on 
the deep is from his fellow-creatares. Indeed, when I coDsider the 
hnman race as Natare has formed them, there is bat very little of the 
habitable globe that seems made for them. Bnt when I consider 
them as accumulating the experience of ages, in commanding the 
earth, there is nothing so great or so terrible. What a poor, con- 
temptible being is the naked savage standing on the beach of the 
ocean and trembling at its tnmnlts I How little capable is he of con- 
Terting its terrors into benefíts, or of saying, " Behold an element made 
wholly for my enjoyment !" He considers it as an angry deity, and 
pays it the homage of sabmission. But it is very different when he 
has exercised his mental powers ; when he has leamed to fínd his own 
snperíoríty, and to make it sabservient to his commands. It is then 
that his dignity begins to appear, and that the true Deity is justly 
praised for having been mindf ni of man ; for having given him the 
earth for his habitation, and the sea for an inheritance. 

THB OREAT PLAGUE. 

In that great plagne which desolated the city of London, in the 
year 1665, a pious and leamed school-master of Mr. Boyle's acquaint- 
anee, who ventured to stay in the city, and took upon him the humane 
office of visiting the sick and the dying, who had been deserted by 
better physicians, averred that being once called to a poor woman 
who had buried her children of the plagae, he found the room where 
she lay so little that it scarce coald hold any more than the bed 
whereon she was stretched. However, in this wretched abode, beside 
her, in an open coffin, her hnsband lay, wbo had some time before 
died of the same disease ; and whom she, poor creatore, soon followed. 
But what showed the peculiar malignity of the ^r thus suffering from 
animal putrefaction was, that the contagious steams had produced 
spots on the very wall of their wretched apartment ; and Mr. Boyle's 
own stndy, which was contiguous to a pest-house, was also spotted in 
the same frightful manner. Happily for mankind, this disordcr for 
more than a century has not been known in our island ; and, for this 
last age, has abated much of its violence, even in those countries where 
it is most common. Diseases, like empires, have their revolutions; and 
those which for a while were the scourge of mankind sink unheard of, 
to give place to new ones, more dreadful, as being less nnderstood. 
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I have ever fouDd it a yain taak to trj to make a child's learning 
it8 amasement ; ñor do I see what good end it would answer were it 
actnallj attained. The child ought to have its sliare of plaj, and it 
will be benefited thereby ; and f or every leason also it ooght to have 
its share of labor. The mind, by early labor, will be thos aocastomed 
to fatigues and subordination, and whatever be the personas fatare 
empioyment in life, he will be better fitted to endure it: he will be 
thus enabled to snpport the drudgeríes of office with content, or to 
fill up the vacancies of life with varíety. The child, therefore, should 
by times be put to its duty ; and be taught to know that the task is 
to be done, or the punishment to be endured I do not object against 
alluring it to duty by reward ; but we well know that the mind will 
be more strongly stimulated by pain, and both may, upon some occa- 
sions, take their tum to opérate. In this manner a child, by playing 
with its equals abroad, and laboríng with them at school, will acquire 
more health and knowledge than by being bred up under the wing of 
any speculatiye system-maker ; and will be thus qualified f or a life of 
activity and obedience. It is true, indeed, that when educated in this 
manner the boy may not be so seemingly sensible and forward as one 
bred up under solitary instruction ; and, perhaps, this early f orward> 
ness is more engagíng than useful. It is weli known that many of 
those children who have been such prodigies of literature before ten 
have not made an adequate progress to twenty. It should seem that 
they only began learning manly things before their time ; and, while 
others were busied in picking up that knowledge adapted to their age 
and curíosity, these were f orced upon subjects unsuited to their years ; 
and, upon that account alone, appearing extraordinary. The stock of 
knowledge in both may be equal ; but with this difference, that each 
is yet to leam what the other knows. 

ASIATIO N0TI0N8 OF WOMEN. 

The chief, and indeed the only, aim of an Asiatic is to be possessed 
of many women ; and to be able to f umish a seraglio is the only ten- 
dency of his ambition. As the savage was totally regardless of beauty, 
he, on the contrary, prizes it too highly ; he exeludes the person who 
is possessed of such personal attractions from any share in the dutiea 

í Compare Kssay Vn., VoL V. p. 178.— Goldsmith. 
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OT employinents oí life ; and, as if willing to engross all beaatj to 
himselfy increases the number oí his captives in proportion to the 
progresa oí his fortune. In this manner he vainlj expects to angment 
his satisfactions by seeking f rom many that happiness which he onght 
to look for in the society oí one alone. He Uves a gloomy tyrant, 
amidst wretches of his own making ; he feels none of those endear- 
menta which spring from affection, none of those delicacies which 
arise from knowledge. His mistresses, being shnt ont from the worid, 
and totally ignorant of all that passes there, have no arts to entertain 
his mind or calm his anxieties ; the day passes with them in sallen 
silence or langoid repose ; appetite can fnmish bnt f ew opportnnities 
of varying the scene ; and all that falls beyond it mnst be irksome 
expectation. 

From this amarice of women, if I may be allowed to express it so, 
has proceeded that jealousy and snspicion which e^er attends the mi- 
ser: henee those low and barbaroas methods of keeping the women 
of those countríes gnarded, and of making and procnring eannchs to 
attend them. 

THS BILSNT AOOKT OF ORIBF. 

There is yet a silent agony in which the mind appears to disdain 
all extemal help, and broods oyer its distresses with gloomy reserve. 
This is the most dangerons state of mind ; accidenta or f ríendship may 
lessen the louder kinds of grief ; bnt all remedies for this mnst be had 
from within ; and there despair too of ten finds the most deadly enemy. 

MBN CONTRABTBD WITH AKIMALB. A BROKEN HBART. 

The lower race of animáis, when satisfíed, for the instant moment 
are perf ectly happy ; but it is otherwise with man. His mind antici- 
pates distress, and feels the pang of want e?en before it arrests him. 
Thos, the mind being continoally harassed by the sitnation, it at length 
influences the constitution, and unfíts it for all its functions. Some 
cmel disorder, but no way like hunger, seizes the unhappy sufEerer ; 
so that almost all those men who have thus long lived by chance, and 
whose every day may be considered as an happy escape from famine, 
are known at last to die, in reality, of a disorder caused by hunger, 
but which, in the common langnage, is often called a broken heart 
Some of these I have known myself, when very litüe able to relieve 
them ; and I have been told by a very active and worthy magistrate 
that the number of such as die in London for want is much greater 
than one would imagine — I think he talked of two thousand in a year. 
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8LBSP. 

Too mach sleep doUs the apprehension, weakens the memory, and 
unfits the bodj f or labor. On the contrary, sleep too much abridged 
emaciates the frame, produces melancholy, and consames the constitu- 
tioD. It reqnires some care, therefore, to regálate the qnantíty of 
sleep, and just to take as mnch as will completely restore nature, 
withont oppressing it The poor, as Otway says, sleep little ; f orced 
by their sitaation to lengthen out their labor to their necessities, they 
have bnt a short interval for this pleasing refreshment ; and I have 
ever been of opinión that bodily labor demands a less quantity of 
sleep than mental. Laborers and artisans are generally satisfíed with 
about seven hours ; bat I have known some scholars who nsually slept 
nine, and perceived their faculties no way impaired by over-sleeping. 

THB TARÁNTULA. 

A thoasand other instances might be added eqaally trae: let it 
suffice to add one more, which is not trae ; I mean that of the taran- 
tala. Every person who has been in Italy now well knows that the 
bite of this animal, and its being cnred by mnsic, is all a deception.-> 
When strangers come into that part of the conntry the coantry peo- 
pie are ready enoogh to take money for dancing to the tarántula. A 
fríend of mine had a servant who soffered himself to be bit; the 
wound, which was little larger than the puncture of a pin, was nneasy 
for a few hours, and then became well without any farther assistance. 
Some of the country people, however, still make a tolerable livelihood 
of the credulity of strangers, as the musician finds his account in it 
not less than the dancer. 

MALE AND FSMALE BKAÜTT. 

Of all the colors by which mankind is diversified it is easy to per- 
ceive that ours is not only the most beautiful to the eye, but the most 
ad?antageou8. The fair complexión seems, if I may so express it, as 
a transparent covering to the soul ; all the variations of the passions, 
every expression of joy or sorrow, flows to the cheek and, without 
language, marks the mind. In the slightest change of health also 
the color of the European face is the most exact index, and often 
teaches us to prevent those disorders that we do not as yet perceive. 
Not but that the African bUick and the Asiatic olive complexions 
admit of their alterations also ; but these are neither so distinct ñor 
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80 visible as with us ; and, in some coontries, the color of the visage 
is never f oand to change, bnt the face continúes, in the same settled 
shade in shame, and in sickness, in anger, and despair. 

COAN, THE DWARF. 

But, whatever may be the entertainment sach gnests migbt afford, 
when anited, I never found a dwarf capable of affording any when 
alone. I have sometimes conversed with some of these that were ex- 
hibited at oor fairs abont town, and have ever found their intellects as 
contracted as their persons. They, in general, seemed to me to have 
faculties very much resembling those of children, and their desires 
seemed of the same kind ; being diverted with the same sports, and 
best pleased with snch companions. Of ali those I have seen, which 
may amount to five or six, the little man, whose ñame was Coan, that 
died lately at Chelsea, was the most inteiligent and sprightly. I have 
heard him and the giant, who sung at the theatres, snstain a verj 
ridiculons duet, to which they were taught to give great spirit But 
this mirth and seeming sagacity were but assnmed. He had, by long 
habit, been taught to look cheerful upon the approach of company; 
and bis conversation was but the mere etiquette of a person that had 
been used to receive visitors. When driven out of bis walk nothing 
could be more stupid or ignorant, nothing more dejected or forlom. 

ALLEQED SUPERIOR BBAUTT OF THE ANCIENTB. 

As to the superior beauty of our ancestors, it is not easy to make 
the comparíson. Beauty seems a very nncertain charm, and frequent- 
ly is less in the object than in the eye of the beholder. Were a 
modem lady's face formed exacüy like the Venus of Mediéis, or the 
sleeping Vestal, she wonld scarce be considered beautiful, except by 
the lovers of antiquity, whom of all her admirers, perhaps, she would 
be least desirous of pleasing. It is true that we have some disorders 
among us that disfígure the features, and from which the ancients 
were ezempt; but it is equally so that we want some which were 
common among them, and which were equally deforming. As for 
their intellectual powers, these also were probably the same as ours : 
we ezcel them in the sciences, which may be considered as a history 
of accumulated experience ; and they excel us in the poetic arts, as 
they had the fírst lifling of all the striking images of nature. 
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THS HOBSB. — CHILDER8. 

Snch are the different accoants we bave of tho varióos races of 
hoTses in different parts of tbe world. I have hitherto omitted mak- 
ing mentioD of one particular breed, more excellent tban any tbat 
eitber tbe ancients or modems bave produced ; and tbat is our own. 
It is not witboat great assiduitj, and nnceasing application, tbat tbe 
Englisb borses are now become superior to tbose of anj otber part of 
tbe world, botb f or size, strengtb, swiftness, and beauty. It was not 
witbout great attention, and> repeated triáis of all tbe best borses in 
different parts of tbe world, tbat we bave been tbus successful in im- 
proving tbe breed of tbis animal ; so tbat tbe Englisb borses are now 
capable of performing wbat no otbers ever could attain to. By a 
judicious mixture of tbe several kinds, by tbe bappy difference of our 
soils, and by our superior skill in management, we bave brougbt tbis 
animal to its bigbest perfection. An Englisb borse, tberefoie, is now 
known to ezcei tbe Arabian in size and swiftness ; to be more dura- 
ble tban tbe barb, and more bardy tban tbe Persian. An ordinary 
racer is known to go at tbe rate of a mile in two minutes ; and we 
bad one instance, in tbe admirable Cbilders, of still greater rapidity. 
He bas been frequently known to move aboye eigbty-two f eet and a 
balf in a second, or almost a mile in a minute ; be bas ron also round 
tbe course of Newmarket, wbicb is verj little less tban four miles, in 
six minutes and forty seconds. But wbat is surprísing, no otber 
borse bas been since found tbat ever could equal bim ; and tbose of 
bis breed bave been remarkably defícient 

THB HORSE AND THB COW. 

Tbe borse is more properly an animal belonging to tbe ricb ; tbe 
sbeep cbiefly tbrives in a flock, and requires attendance ; but tbe cow 
is more especially the poor man's pride, bis rícbes, and bis support 
Tbere are many of our peasantry tbat bave no otber possession but a 
cow; and even of tbe advantages resulting from tbis most usefnl 
•creature tbe poor are but tbe nominal possessors. Its flesb tbey can- 
not pretend to taste, since tben tbeir wbole rícbes are at once destroy- 
ed ; its calf tbey are obliged to f atten f or sale, since veal is a delicacy 
tbey could not make any pretensions to; its very milk is wrougbt 
into butter and cbeese for tbe tables of tbeir masters; wbile tbey 
bave no sbare even in tbeir own possession but tbe cboice of tbeir 
market I cannot bear to bear tbe rícb crying out for liberty, wbile 
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thej ibas starve their fellow-creatares, and feed them ap with an im- 
aginary good, while thej monopolize the real benefits of natnie. 

THB LIBTBNING 8TAO. 

Of all the animáis that are natiyes of this climate there are none 
that have snch a beantif al eye as the stag : it is sparkling, soft, and 
sensible. His senses of smelling and hearing are in no less perfection. 
When he is in the least alarmed he lifts the head and ereets the ears, 
standing for a few minutes as if in a listening postare.' Whenever 
he ventares upon some unknown gronnd, or qaits his nativo coveríng, 
he first stops at the skirt of the plain to examine all around ; he next 
tams against the vind, to examino bj the smell if there be anj enemj 
approaching. If a person shoald happen to whistle or cali oat at a 
distance, the stag is seen to stop short in his slow, measnred pace, and 
gazes apon the stranger with a kind of awkward admiration; if the 
canning animal perceives neither dogs ñor fire-arms preparing against 
him, he goes f orward, qaite onconcemed, and slowlj proceeds withont 
offering to flj. Man is not the enemy he is most af raid of ; on the 
contrary, he seems to be delighted with the soand of the shepherd's 
pipe ; and the hanters sometimos make ose of that instrament to al- 
iare the poor animal to his destrnction. 

CONOLUDINO FARAORAFH ABOUT QUADRUFBD8. 

With this last described and last dlscovered animal [the gerbua] I 
shall conclude the history of qnadrapeds, which of all parts of natural 
knowledge seems to have been described the most accurately. As 
these, from their figure, as well as their sagacity, bear the nearest 
resemblance to man, and from their uses or enmities are the most 
respectable parts of the inferior creation, so it was his interest and his 
pleasure to make himself acquainted with their history. It is proba- 
ble, theref ore, that time, which enlaiges the sphere of our knowledge 
in other parts of leaming, can add bnt very little to this. The ad- 
dition of a new quadruped to the catalogue already known is of no 
small consequence, and happens but seldom ; for the number of all is 
so few, that wherever a new one is f ound it becomes an object worthy 
our best attention. It may take refuge in its nativo deserts from our 
pnrsuits, but not from our curíosity. 

> " While in this park I síng, the listening deer 
Attend my passion and forget to f ear." 

WALLBfr— ^< Peiuihunt, 
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Bat it Í8 very difEerent with the inferior ranks of the creation; the 
classes of birds, of fíahes, and of insects are all much more nameroas, 
and more incompletely known. The quadruped is posaeased of no 
arta of escaping which we are not able to overeóme ; but the bird re- 
moves itself by its swiftneas, the físhes find protection in their native 
element, and insects are secured in their minuteness, numbers, and 
Tariety. Of all these, theref ore, we have bat a very inadeqaate cata- 
logoe ; and thoagh the iist be already very large, yet every hour is 
adding to its extent 

In fact, all knowledge is pleasant only as the object of it contribntes 
to render man happy ; and the services of qaadrapeds being so very 
necessary to him in every situation, he is particularly interested in 
their history : without their aid what a wretched and f orlorn creature 
woold he have been I the principal part of his f ood, his clothing, and 
bis amnsements are derived wholly from thera, and he may be con- 
sidered as a great lord, sometimes cherishing his humble dependants, 
and sometimes terrifying the refractory, to contribate to his delight 
and conveniences. 

The horse and the asa, the elephant, the camel, the llama, and the 
reindeer contríbute to ease his fatigues, and to give him that swift- 
ness which he wants from natare. By their assistance he changes 
place Without labor ; he attains health without wearíncss ; his pride is 
enlarged by the elegance of equipage, and other animáis are pursued 
with a certainty of succesa. It were happy indeed for man if, while 
converting these quadnipeds to his own benefít, he had not tumed 
them to the dcstmction of his fellow-creatures ; he has employed 
some of them for the purposes of war, and they have conformed to 
his noxious ambition with bat too fatal an obedience. 

The cow, the sheep, the deer, and all their varieties, are necessary to 
him, thoagh in a different manner. Their flesh makes the principal 
luxuries of hb table, and their wool or skins the chief omament of his 
person. Even those nations that are forbid to touch anything that 
has life cannot wholly dispense with their assistance. The milk of 
these animáis makes a principal part of the food of every country, 
and often repairs those constitations that have been broken by dis- 
ease or intemperance. 

The dog, the cat, and the ferret may be considered as having de- 
serted from their fellow - quadnipeds, to Iist themselves under the 
conduct and protection of man. At his command they exert all 
their services against snch animáis as they are capable of destroy- 
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ingy and foUow them into places wheie he himself Tvants abilities to 
pnrsne. 

Ab there is thas a namerous tiibe that he has taken into proteo- 
tion, and that sappliea his necessities and amnsements, so there is also 
a still more numerons one that wages an nneqaal combat against him, 
and thos cali forth his coorage and his indastry. Were it not for 
the lion, the tiger, the panther, the rhinoceros, and the bear, he wonld 
scarce know his own powers, and the superiority oí hnman art ovet 
brutal fíerceness. These serve to excite and put his nobler passions 
into motion. He attacks them in their retreat, faces them with reso- 
lation, and seldom fails oí coming ofE with a victory. He thus bo- 
comes hardier and better in the stmggle, and leams to know and to 
valué his own saperiority. 

As the last-mentioned animáis are called forth by his boldest efforts, 
80 the numeróos tñbe of the smaller vermin kind excite his continual 
vigilance and caution ; his various arte and powers have been nowhere 
more manifest than in the extirpation of those that mnltiply with 
such prodigious f ecundity. Neither their agUity ñor their minuteness 
can secure them from his pursuit ; and though they may inf est they 
are seldom found materially to injure him. 

In this manner we see that not only human want is supplied, but 
that human wit is sharpened, by the humblcr partners of man in the 
creation. By this we see that not only their benefite but their dep- 
redations are useful, and that it has wisely pleased Providence to 
place US like victors in a subdued country, where we have all the ben- 
efit of conquest, without being so secure as to run into the sloth and 
excesses of a certain and undisturbed possession. It appears, there- 
f ore, that those writers who are continually finding immediate benefit 
in every production see but half-way into the general system of nat- 
ure. Experience must every hour inform us that all animáis are not 
f ormed for onr use ; but we may be equally well assured that those 
conveniences which we want from their friendship are well repaid by 
that vigilance which we procure from their enmity. 

THB HAÜNTS OF BIRDS. 

Birds in general, though they have so much to fear from man and 
each other, are seldom scared away from their usual haunts. Al- 
though they be so perfecüy f ormed for a wandering life, and are sup- 
plied with powers to satisfy all their appetites, though never so re* 
mote from the object, though they are so well fitted for changing 

VIII.— 11 
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place with ease and rapidity, yet the greate&t number remain content- 
ed in the distrícts where they have been bred, and by no means exert 
their desires in proportion to their endowments. The rook, if undis- 
turbed, neyer desires to leave his native grove ; the blackbird stili fre- 
quents its accastomed hedge ; and the redbreast, though seemingly 
mild, claims a certain distríct, from whence he seldom moves, bnt 
dríves ont every one of the same species from thence without pity. 
They are ezcited to migration by no other motives bnt those of fear, 
climate, or hnnger. It mnst be from one of these powerf ul motives 
that the birds which are called birds of passage every year forsake os 
for some time, and make their regalar and expected retums. 

Nothing has more employed the curíosity of mankind than these 
annnal emigrations ; and yet f ew subjects continne so much involved 
in darkness. It is generally believed that the cause of their retreat 
from these parts of Enrope is either a scarcity of food at certain sea- 
sons, or the want of a secare asylum from the persecution of man dar- 
ing the time of coartship and bringing np their yoang. Thas the 
starling, in Sweden, at the approach of winter, finding sabsistence no 
longer in that kingdom, descends every year into Germany ; and the 
hen chafSnches of the same country are seen every year to fly throngh 
Holland in large flocks, to pasa their winter in a milder climate. 
Others, with more daring spirit, prepare for jonmeys that might in- 
timidate even hnman perseverance. Thas the quails in spring for- 
sake the baming heats of África for the milder san of Earope ; and, 
when they have passed the sammer with as, steer their flight back to 
enjoy in Egypt the températe air which then begins to be delightfal. 
This with them seems a preconcerted andertaking. They anite to- 
gether in some open phice, for some days bef ore their departare, and, 
by an odd kind of chattering, seem to debate on the method to pro- 
ceed. When their plan is resolved apon they all take flight together, 
and often appear in sach nambers that, to mariners at sea, they seem 
like a cload that rests apon the horizon. The boldest, strongest, and 
by far the greatest namber, make good their intention ; bat many 
there are who, not well apprised of their own forcé for the andertak- 
ing, grow weary in the way, and, qaite spent by the fatigaes of their 
flight, drop down into the sea, and sometimes apon deck, thus becom- 
ing an easy prey to the marinen 

Of the vast qaantity of water-fowl that freqaent oar shores it is 
amazing to reflect how few are known to breed here. The canse that 
principally arges them to leave this coantry seems to be not merely 
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the want oí food, bnt the desire of a secare retreat Our country is 
too popnloas for birds so shy and timid as the greatest namber of 
these are. 

ROBBIKG EAOLBS. 

The eagle is thas at all times a formidable neighbor, bat pecaliar- 
ly when brínging up its young. It is then that the female, as well as 
the male, ezert all their forcé and indastiy to supply their young. 
Smith, in his " History of Eerry," relates that a poor man in that 
country got a comf ortable subsistence for his famüy, during a sum- 
mer of famine, out of an eagle's nest, by robbing the eaglets of their 
food, which was plentifully supplied by the oíd ones. He protracted 
their assiduity beyond the usual time by clipping their wings, and 
retarding the flight of the young ; and very probably also, as I have 
known mys^lf, by so tying them as to increase their cries, which is al- 
ways found to increase the parent's despatch to procure them provi- 
sión. It was lucky, however, that the oíd eagles did not surprise the 
countryman as he was thus employed, as their resentment might have 
been dangerous. 

It happened some time ago, in the same country, that a peasant 
resolved to rob the nest of an eagle that had built in a small island 
in the beautiful Lake of Eillamey. He accordingly strípped, and 
swam in upon the island while the oíd ones were away ; and, robbing 
the nest of its young, he was preparing to swim back with the eaglets 
tied in a string ; but, while he was yet up to his chin in water, the oíd 
eagles retumed, and, missing their young, quickly f ell upon the plunder- 
er, and, in spite of all his resistance, despatched him with their beaks 
and talons. 

PARTRIDQBB AND THB OAMB LAWS. 

In England, where the partridge is much scarcer and a great deal 
dearer, it is stíU a favoiite delicacy at the tables of the rich ; and the 
desire of keeping it to themselves has induced them to make laws 
for its preservation no way harmonizing with the general spirit of 
English legislation. What can be more arbitrary than to talk of pre- 
serving the game ; which, when defíned, means no more than that the 
poor shall abstain from what the lich have taken a fancy to keep for 
themselves ? If these birds could, like a cock or a hen, be made legal 
property, could they be taught to keep within certain districts, and 
only feed on those grounds that belong to the man whose entertain- 
ments they improve, it then might, with some show of justice, be ad- 
mitted that, as a man fed them, so he might claim them. Bat this is 
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not the case ; ñor is it in any man^s power to lay a restraint upon the 
liberty of these birds that, when let loóse, put no limits to their ez- 
cursions. They f eed everywhere, upon every man's ground ; and no 
man can say, these birds are fed only by me. Those birds which are 
nourisbed by all belong to all; ñor can any one man, or any set of 
men, lay claim to them, when stül continuing in a state of natnre. 

I never walked out aboat the environs of Paris that I did not con- 
sider the immense quantity of game that was running almost tame on 
every side of me as a badge of the slavery of the people ; and what 
they wisbed me to observe as an object of trinmph I always regarded 
with a kind of secret compassion ; yet tbis people have no game-laws 
f or the remoter parts of the kingdom ; the game is only preserved in 
a few places for the king; and is free in most places else. In Eng- 
land the prohibition is general ; and the peasant has not a right to 
what even slaves, as he is taoght to cali them, are found to possess. 

A SINGIKO RAVSK. 

A raven may be reclaimed to almost every parpóse to which birds 
can be converted. He may be trained up for f owling like an hawk ; 
he may be taught to f etch and carry like a spaniel ; he may be taoght 
to speak like a pan'ot ; but the most extraordinary of all is, that he 
can be taoght to sing like a man. I have heard a raven sing the 
" Black Joke " with great distinctness, truth, and humor. 

THE ROOK8 IN THE TEMPLE OARDEN8. 

The rook, as is well known, builds in woods and forests in the 
neighborhood of man, and sometimes makes cholee of groves in the 
very midst of cities for the place of its retreat and security. In these 
it establishes a kind of legal constitution, by which all intruders are 
excluded f rom coming to Uve among them, and none sufíered to build 
but acknowledged natives of the place. I have often amused myself 
with observing their plan of policy from my window in the Temple, 
that looks upon a grove where they have made a colony in the midst 
of the City. At the commencement of spring, the rookery, which 
during the continuance of winter seemed to have been deserted, or 
only guarded by about five or six, like oíd soldiers in a garrison, now 
begins to be once more frequented ; and in a short time all the hastie 
and hurry of business is fairly commenced. Where these numbers 
resided during the winter is not easy to guess ; perhaps in the trees 
or hedge-rows, to be nearer their food. In spring, however, they cal- 
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tivate their native trees ; and, in the places where they were tbem- 
selves hatched, they prepare to propágate a futnre progeny. 

They keep together in paire ; and when the offices oí courtship are 
over they prepare for making their nests and laying. The oíd in- 
habitants oí the place are all already provided ; the nest which serred 
them for years before, with a iittle trimming and dressing, will serve 
very wcll again ; the difficnlty of nestling lies only upon the young 
ones who have no nest, and mast therefore get np one as well as they 
can. But not only the materials are wanting bnt also the place in 
which to fíx it. Every part of a tree will not do for this pnrpose, as 
some branches may not be snfficiently forked; others may not be 
snfficiently strong ; and still others may be too mach exposed to the 
rockings of the wind. The male and female upon this occasion are, 
for some days, seen ezamining all the trees of the grove very atten- 
tively ; and when they have fixed npon a branch that seems fít for 
their parpóse they continué to sit upon and observe it very sedulously 
for two or three days longer. The place being thns determined upon, 
they begin to gather the materials for their nest, sucb as sticks and 
fibrous roots, which they regularly dispose in the most substantial 
manner. But here a new and unexpected obstacle arises. It often 
happens that the young couple have made choice of a place too near 
the mansión of an older pair, who do not choose to be incommoded 
by such troublesome neighbors. A quarrel, therefore, instantly ensues, 
in which the oíd ones are always victorious. 

The young couple thus expelled are obliged again to go throogh the 
fatigues of deliberating, examining, and choosing ; and, having taken 
care to keep l^eir doe distance, the nest begins again, and their in- 
dustry deserves commendation. But their alacrity is often too great 
in the beginning ; they soon grow weary of bringing the materials of 
their nest from distant places ; and they very easily perceive that sticks 
may be provided nearer hopoe, with less honesty, indeed, but some de- 
gree of address. Away they go, therefore, to pilfer as fast as they 
can; and whenever they see a nest unguarded they take care to rob 
it of the very choicest sticks of which it is composed. But these 
thefts never go unpunished ; and, probably upon complaint being 
made, there is a general punishment inflicted. I have seen eight or 
ten rooks come upon such occasions, and, setting upon the new nest 
of the young couple all at once, tear it in picces in a moment 

At length, therefore, the young pair find the necessity of going 
more regularly and honestly to work. While one flies to fetch the 
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materials tbe other sits upon the tree to guard it ; and thas in the 
space of three or fonr days, with a skirmish now and then between, 
tbe pair have fitted np a commodious nest composed of sticks with- 
oat, and of fíbroas roots and long grass witbin. From tbe instant 
tbe f eroale b^ns to lay ali bostilitiea are at an end ; not one of tbe 
whole grove, tbat a little before treated ber so rndely, will now vent- 
nre to molest ber; so tbat abe brings fortb ber brood witb patient 
tranqnillitj. Sucb is tbe severity witb wbicb oven native rooks are 
treated bj eacb otber ; bnt if a f oreign rook sbonld attempt to make 
bimself a denizen of tbeir society, be wonld meet witb no favor ; tbe 
wbole grove wonld at once be up in arms against bim, and ezpel bim 
witbont mercy. 

A BPEAKING PARBOT. 

Tbe ease witb wbicb tbis bird is tangbt to speak, and tbe great 
number of words wbicb it is capable of repeating, are no less snrpris- 
ing. We are assured, by a grave writcr, tbat one of tbese was tangbt 
to repeat a wbole sonnet from Petrarcb ; and, tbat I may not be want- 
ing in my instance, I bave seen a parrot, belonging to a distiller, wbo 
bad snffered pretty largely in bis circnmstances from an informer wbo 
lived opposite bim, very ridiculonsly employed. Tbis bird was tangbt 
to pronounce tbe nintb commandment, '* Thou sJudt not bear false 
füitness against thy ThetghboTy^ witb a very clear, lond, articúlate 
voice. Tbe bird was generally placed in its cage over against tbe 
informer's bouse, and deligbted tbe wbole neigbborbood witb its 
persevering exbortations. 

PARBOTS IN FBANOE SPBAK BSTTEB THAN IK BNGLAKD. 

Tbe extreme sagacity and docility of tbe bird may plead as tbe best 
excuse for tbose wbo spend wbole bours in teacbing tbeir parrots to 
speak ; and, indeed, tbe bird, on tbose occasions, seems tbe wisest ani- 
mal of tbe two. It at first obstinately resists all instruction; but 
seems to be won by perseverance, makes a f ew attempts to imítate tbe 
first sounds, and wben it bas got one word distinct all tbe sncceeding 
ones come witb greater facility. Tbe bird generally leams most in 
tbose families wbere tbe master or mbtress bave tbe least to do, and 
becomes more expert in proportion as its instructors are idly assidu- 
ons. In going tbrougb tbe towns of France some time since I could 
not belp observing bow mncb plainer tbeir parrots spoke tban ours, 
and bow very distinctly I understood tbeir parrots speak Frencb, wben 
I could not understand onr own, tbongb tbey spoke my native lan- 
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goage. I was at fírst f or ascribing it to the different qnalities of the 
two languages, and was f or entering into an elabórate discoBsion on 
the Towels and coDsonants ; but a fríend tbat was with me solved the 
difficulty at once, by assuríng me that the French women scarce did 
anything else the whole day than sit and instrnct their feathered 
papils ; and that the birds were thus distinct in their lessons in con- 
sequence of continoal schooling. 

THE BED-BR8A8T AND WREN. 

The red-breast or the wren seldom leaves the fíeld where it has been 
brooght up, or where its yoong have been ezcluded; even thoogh 
honted it flies along the hedge, and seems f ond of the place with an 
impmdent perseverance. The fact is, all these small birds mark oat 
a territory to themselvcs, which they wiJl permit none of their own 
species to remain in; they guard their dominions with the most 
watchfnl resentment; and we seldom find two male tenants in the 
same hedge together. 

BIBDB AND BIRD-0ATCHER8. 

There are several persons who get a livelihood by watching the 
seasons when our small birds begin to migrate from one coanty to 
another, and by taking them with nets in their passage. The birds 
are foand to fly, as the bird-catchers term it, chiefly doring the month 
of October, and part of September and November. There is also an« 
other flight in March, which is mnch less considerable than in aatamn. 
Ñor is it less remarkable that several of these species of flight-birds 
make their appearance in regnlar snccession. The pippit, for in- 
stance, begins its flight every year about Michaelmas, when they are 
canght in greatest nnmber. To this the wood-lark succeeds, and con- 
tinúes its flight till towards the middle of October; other birds fol- 
io w,bnt are not so punctoally periodical; the green-finch does not 
begin till the frost obliges it to seek for. a change. These birds, dur- 
ing those months, fly from daybreak till twelve at noon ; and there 
is afterwards a small flight from two till night. Such are the seasons 
of the migration of the birds, which have been usnally considered as 
stationary, and on these occasions they are canght in great abundance 
as they are on their jonmey. Bnt the same art nsed to allure them 
npon other occasions wonld be utterly f roitless, as they avoid the nets 
with the most pnident circomspection. The autumnal flight proba- 
bly consists of the parents conducting their new-fledged young to 
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tliose places where there is snfficient provisión, and a proper tempera- 
ture oí the air during the winter season ; and their retum in spring 
Í8 obvioualy from an attachment to the place which was f oand ao con- 
venient bef ore for the porposes oí nesüing and incobation. 

Aatnmn íb the principal season when the bird-catcher employs bia 
art to catch these wanderers. His neta are a most ingenióos piece of 
mechanism, being generally twelve yards and a half long, and two 
yarda and a half wide, and so contrired as from a flat position to risa 
on each side, and clap over the birds that are decoyed to come be- 
tween them. The birds in their passage are always obserred to fly 
against the wind ; henee there is a great contention among the bird- 
catchers which shall gain the wind ; for example, if it is westerly, the 
bird-catcher who laya his net most to the east is sore of the most 
plentif al sport, if his call-birds are good. For this parpóse he gener- 
ally carries five or six linnets, two gold-finches, two green-fínches, one 
wood-lark, one red-poli, and perhaps a bnllfínch, a yellow-hammer, a 
titlark, and an aberdavine : these are placed at small distances from 
the nets in little cages. He has besides what he calis his flar-birds, 
which are placed apon a movable perch, which the bird-catcher can 
raise at pleasnre by means of a string; and these he always lifts 
gently np and down as the wild bird approaches. Bat this is not 
enoogh to aliare the wild bird down ; it mast be called by one of the 
call-birds in the cages ; and these, by being made to moalt prematare- 
ly in a warm cage, cali loader and better than those that are wild and 
at freedom. There even appears a malicious joy in these call-birds to 
bring the wild ones into the same state of captivity, While at the same 
time their cali is loader and their plumage brighter than in a state of 
nature. Ñor is their sight or hearing less exquisito, far exceeding that 
of the bird-catcher ; for the instant the wild birds are perceived no- 
tice is given by one to the rest of the call-birds, who all unite in the 
same tamaltaons ecstasy of pleasnre. The call-birds do not sing apon 
these occasions as a bird does in a chamber, bnt incite the wild ones 
by short jerks, which, when the birds are good, may be heard at a 
great distance. The allarement of this cali is so great that the wild 
bird hearing it is stopped in its most rapid flight ; and, if not already 
acqaainted with the nets, lights boldly within twenty yards perhaps 
of the bird-catcher, and on a spot which it woald otherwise have quite 
disregarded. This is the opportnnity wished for, and the bird-catcher 
pulling a string, the nets on each side rise in an instant, and clap 
directly down on the poor little nnsuspecting visitant Nay, it fre- 
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quently happens tbat if half a flock only are caoght, the remaining 
half will immediately afterwards light between the neta and abare the 
fate oí their companions. Shonld only one bird escape, tbis nnhappy 
Burvivor will also ventare into danger till it is canght; sacb a faaci- 
nating power baye tbe call-birds. 

Indeed, it is not easy to acconnt for tbe natore oí tbis cali, wbetber 
it be a challenge to combat, an invitation to food, or a prelnde to 
conrtsbip. As tbe call-birds are all males, and as tbe wild birds tbat 
attend to their voice are most freqnently males also, it does not seem 
tbat love can have any influence in their assidnity. Perbaps tbe wild 
f emales, in these flights, attend to and obey tbe cali below, and their 
male companions oí tbe flight come down to bear them company. 
If tbis be tbe case, and tbat tbe females have nnfaitbfnlly led their 
mates into tbe nets, tbey are tbe fírst tbat are ponisbed for their 
infidelity ; the males are only made captives for singing ; wbile tbe 
females are indiscriminately killed, and sold to be served ap to tbe 
tables of tbe delicate. 

Wbatever be the motives tbat tbns arrest a flock of birds in their 
flight, wbetber tbey be of gallantry or of war, it is certain tbat tbe 
small birds are eqoally remarkable for botb. It is, perbaps, tbe genial 
desire tbat inspires tbe conrage of most animáis; and tbat being great- 
est in tbe males, gives them a greater degree of valor than tbe females. 
Small birds, being extremely amorons, are remarkably brave. How- 
ever contemptible these little warriors are to larger creatures, tbey are 
often bnt too formidable to each other, and sometimes fíght till one 
of them yields np bis life witb the victory. Bnt their contentions 
are sometimes of a gentler natare. Two male birds sball stríve in 
song till, after a long stroggle, the londest sball entirely silcnce tbe 
other. During these contentions the female sits an attentive, silent 
auditor, and often rewards the londest songster witb her company 
daring the season. 

BBAUTIFUL TBAN8LATI0N FROH ADDI80K. 

Addison, in some beaatifnl Latin Unes, inserted in The Speetatar,* 
is entirely of opinión tbat birds observe a strict cbastity of manners, 
and never admit the caresses of a different tribe : 

**Chaste are thmr instincts, faithful is their fire, 
No f oreign beautj tempts to f alse desire : 

> No. 421. 
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The snow-white Testure, and the glitteríDg crown, 
The simple plumage, or the gloesy down, 
Prompt not their loTe. The patríot bird pursues 
H¡8 well-acquainted tinte and kindred hues. 
Henee through their tribes no mix'd polluted ñame, 
No monater breed to mark the groves with shame ; 
But the chaste blackbird, to its partner true, 
Thinka black alone is beauty's f avorite hue ; 
The nightmgale, with mutual passion blest, 
Singa to its mate, and nightly charms the nest ; 
While the dark owl, to court his partner flies, 
And owns his oífspríng in their yellow eyes/* 

But, vhatever may be the poet's opinión, the probability is against 
this fídelity among the smaller tenants of the grove. The great birds 
are mnch more true to their species than these ; and, of conseqoence, 
the yarieties among them are more few. Of the ostrich, the casso- 
wary, and the eagle there are but few species ; and no arte that man 
can use could probably induce them to mix with each other. 

THB NIOHTIKOALE. 

This most famous of the feathered tribe visite Éngland in the be- 
ginning of April, and leaves us in Augnst It is found but in some 
of the southem parte of the country, being totally unknown in Scot- 
land, Ireland, or North Wales. They f requent thick hedges and low 
coppices, and generally keep in the middle of the bush, so that they 
are rarely seen. They b^n their song in the evening, and generally 
continué it f or the whole night For weeks together, if undisturbed, 
they sit upon the same tree; and Shakspeare rightly describes the 
nightingale sitting nightly in the same place, which I have frequently 
observed she seidom parte f rom. 

From Pliny's description we should be led to believe this bird pos- 
sessed of a persevering strain ; but, though it is in fact so with the 
nightingale in Italy, yet in our hedges in England the little songstress 
is by no means so liberal of her music. ' Her note is soft, various, and 
interrapted ; she seidom holds it withoat a pause above the time that 
one can count twenty. The nightingale's pausing song would be the, 
proper epithet for this bird's music with us, which is more pleasing 
than the warbling of any other bird, because it is heard at a time when 
all the rest are sUent. 

THB BED-BREA8T. 

But there is a little bird, rather celebrated for ite affection to man- 
kind than ite singing, which, however, in our climate has the sweetest 
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note of all othere. The reader already perceives that I mean the red- 
breaet, the well-known f ríend of man that is f oond in every hedge, and 
makcs it vocal. The note of other birds íb loader and their inflections 
more caprícions ; bat this bird's voice is Boft, tender, and well sopport- 
ed ; and the more to be valned as we enjoy it the greatest part of the 
winter. If the nightingale's song has been compared to the fíddle, 
the red-breast^s voice has all the delicacy of the flate. 

THX LARK-BIRDS IN CAPTIVITY. 

The music of every bird in captivity prodnces no very pleasing sen- 
sations ; it is but the mirth of a little animal insensible of its nnf orta- 
nate sitnation ; it is the landscape, the grove, the golden break of day, 
the contest upon the hawthom, the fluttering from branch to branch, 
the soaring in the air, and the answering of its young, that gives 
the bird^s song its trae relish. These united improve each other, and 
raise the mind to a state of the highest yet most harmless exultation. 
Nothing can in this sitnation of mind be more pleasing than to see 
the lark warbling upon the wing, raising its note as it soars until it 
seems lost in the immense heights above as ; the note continaing, the 
bird itself anseen ; to see it then descending with a swell as it comes 
from the clonds, yet sinking by degrees as it approaches its nest, the 
spot vhere all its affections are centred, the spot that has prompted 
di this joy. 

THX BITTERN GR MIRE-DRUM. 

Those who have walked in an evening by the sedgy sides of nnfre- 
qaented rivers must remember a varíety of notes from different water- 
f owl : the load scream of the wild-goose, the croaking of the mallard, 
the whining of the lapwing, and the tremulous neighing of the jack- 
snipe. But of all those sounds there is none so dismally hollow as 
the booming of the bittem. It ib impossible for words to give those 
who have not heard this evening-call an adeqoate idea of its solemni- 
ty/ It is like the interrupted bellowing of a bull, but hoUower and 
louder, and is heard at a mile's distance, as if issaing from some for- 
midable being that resided at the bottom of the vaters. 

I remember in the place where I was a boy with what terror this 
bird*s note affected the whole village ; they considered it as the pre- 
sage of some sad event, and generally f oand or made one to succeed it. 

' '* Along thy glades, a solitaiy gaest, 

The hoUow-soonding bittem guarda its neat.** 

7^ Deterted VWagt, 
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CONCLUDINO PARAORAPH ABOUT BIRDS. 

Having ibas given a short history oí birds, I own I cannot take 
leave oí thÍB most beantiful part of the creation witbout relactance. 
These splendid inbabitants of air poesess all those qualities tbat can 
soothe tbe bcart and cbeer the f ancy — tbe bríghtest colora, the round- 
est forma, the most active manners, and the sweetest masic. In send- 
ing the imagination in pursuit of these, in following them to the chii^ 
raping grove, the screaming precipice, or the glassy deep, the mind 
natorally lost the sense of its own sitaation, and, attentive to their 
little sports, ahnost forgot the task of describing them. Innocently 
to amnse the imagination in this dream of life is wisdom ; and noth- 
ing is useless that, by fumishing mental employment, keeps us f or a 
while in oblivion to those stronger appetites that lead to evil. Bnt 
every rank and state of mankind may find something to imitate in 
those delightfol songsters, and we may not only employ the time but 
amend our Uves by the contemplation. From their conrage in defence 
of their yonng, and their assiduity in incubation, the coward may 
leam to be brave, and the rash to be patient The inviolable attach- 
ment of some to their companions may give lessons of fídelity, and 
the connubial tendemess of others be a monitor to the incontinent. 
Even those that are tyrants by nature never spread caprícioos de- 
stniction ; and, unlike man, never inflict a pain but when urged by 
necessity. 

HAPPT BNQLAND. 

Happy England 1 where the sea f nmiahes an abundant and luxurí- 
ons repast, and the f resh waters an innocent and harmless pastime ; 
where the angler in cheerfnl solitade strolls by the edge of the stream, 
and f ears neither the coiled snake ñor the Inrking crocodile ; where 
he can retire at night, with bis few tronts, to borrow the pretty de- 
scription of oíd Walton, to some friendly cottage, where the landlady 
is good, and the danghter innocent and beautiful ; where the room is 
cleanly, with lavender in the sheets, and twenty ballads stuck about 
the walL There he can enjoy the company of a talkative brother 
sportsman^ have his tronts dressed f or supper, tell tales, sing oíd 
tunes, or make a catch. There he can talk of the wonders of 
natnre with leamed admiration, or find some harmless sport to con- 
tent him, and pass away a little time witbout offence to Ood or in- 
jury to man. 
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FIRST SIGHT OF A TOAD. 

If we regard the figare oí the toad, there seems nothing in it tbat 
should disgust more than that oí the frdg. Its form and proportions 
are nearly the same; and it chiefly differs in color, which is blacker; 
and its slow and heavy motion, which exhibits nothing of the agility 
of the frog ; yet snch is the forcé of habit began in early prejudice 
that those who consider the one as an harmless, playful animsd tam 
from the other with horror and disgust. The frog is considered as a 
useful assistant in ridding oor groands of vermin; the toad as a 
secret enemy that only wants an opportonity to infect os with its 
venom. 

The imagination, in this manner biassed by its terrors, paints out 
the toad in the most hideous coloring, and clothes it in more than 
natnral def ormity. Its body is broad ; its back flat, covered with a 
dusky, pimpled hide ; the belly is large and swagging ; the pace la- 
bored and crawling; its retreat gloomy and fílthy; and its whole 
appearance calcnlated to excite disgust and horror: yet upon my 
first seeing a toad none of all these deformities in the least affected 
me with sensations of loathing. Bom, as I was, in a country where 
there are no toads, I had prepared my imagination for some dreadful 
object ; bnt there seemed nothing to me more alarming in the sight 
than in that of a common frog ; and indeed for some time I mistook 
and handled the one for the other. When fírst informed of my mis- 
take I very well remember my sensations: I wondered how I had 
escaped with safety after handling and dissecting a toad, which I had 
mistaken for a frog. I then began to lay in a fand of horror against 
the whole tribe, which, though convinced they are harmless, I shall 
never get rid of . My fírst imaginations were too strong not only for 
my reason but for the conviction of my senses. 

A FLOATING BEB-H0U8S. 

A farm, or a country, may be overstocked with bees, as with any 
other sort of animal ; for a certain nomber of hives always require a 
certain number of flowers to subsist on. When the flowers near 
home are ríñed then are these industrious insects seen taking more 
extensivo rangos ; but their abilities may be overtaxed ; and if they are 
obliged, in quest of honey, to go too far from home, they are over- 
wearied in the pursuit, they are devoured by birds, or beat down by 
the winds and rain. 
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From a knowledge of ibis, in some parts of France and Piedmont, 
they have contríved, as I have often seen, a kind of floating bee-house. 

They have on board one barge three score or an bundred beebives, 
vell defended from the inclemency of an accidental storm ; and witb 
tbese the ovniers suffer tbemselves to float gently down the river. 
Ab the bees are continoally choosing their flowery pastare along the 
banks of the stream, they are f amished with sweets before unrifled ; 
and thos a single floating bee-house yields the proprietor a consider- 
able income. Why a method similar to this has never been adopted 
in England, where we have more gentle rivers, and more ñowery 
banks, than in any other part of the world, I know not ; certainly 
it might be tumed to advantage, and yield the possessor a secare^ 
thongh perhaps a modérate, income. 
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Among the Newbery MSS., in Mr. Murraj's possession, Ls the following receípt in 
GoldBmith*B handwríting: 

** ReoeÍTed from Mr. Newbery three guineas, for a Pamphlet respectÍDg the Cock 
Lañe Ohost Olitib Ooldsmith. 

**Mareh 5, 176Í." 

This pamphlet, on a transient topic of the time/ eeoaped the reeearches of Mr. 
Prior (** life," voL i. p. 388), and has (mly reoentlj been reooTered (** Notes and 
Queries," toI. ▼. p. 77) by James Oroesley, Esq., oí Manohester, bj whose liber- 
ality I am now enabled to include it for the first time among Goldsmlth^s 
works. Kewbery had oocasional dealings with Bristow, whose ñame is on 
the title-page. 

> The foUowiog BssajB hm^e already appeared mt dlfferent times, and In different pnbll- 
•catlons. The pamphlets in whlch they were Inserted being generally ansacoeasAiI, these 
•hared the oommon Ikta, witbont aseisting the bookséilers* aims or extending the writer*! 
reputaüon. The pabilo was too strennously employed with thelr own folUes to be assidn- 
ona in eatimating mine ; so that many of my beet attempts in thla way haré fallen victinu 
to the trantlent topic of the times ; the Ghost In Cock Lañe, or the Slege of Ticondeioga.— 
OoLDflMiTB, PrefoM to Snaiytt 17iB. 
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It Í8 somewhat remarkable that the Reformation, whicb in other 
coantries banished saperstitioi^ in England seemed to increase tbe 
crednlity oí tbe yulgar. At a time wben Bacon was employed in re- 
storing trae pbilosopby Eing James was endeavoríng to strengthen 
onr prejndices, botb by bis autbority and writings. Scot, Glanville, 
and Coleman wrote and preacbed witb tbe same design; and oor 
jndges, particalarly Sir Mattbew Hale, gave some borríd proofs oí 
tbeir credulity. 

Since tbat time argnments oí tbis kind bave been pretty mncb re- 
jected by all bnt tbe lowest class. Tbe vnlgar bavc, indeed, npon 
several occasions called f or jostice upon sapposed crimináis, and wben 
denied bave often exercised it tbemselves ; tbeir accusations, bowever, 
in general fell upon tbe poor, tbe ignorant, tbe oíd, or tbe fríendless, 
upon persons wbo were unable to resist, or wbo, because tbey knew 
no guilt, were incapable of making an immediate defence. 

Bnt of all accusations of tbis nature few seem so extraordinary as 
tbat wbicb bas lately engrossed tbe attention of tbe pnblic, and wbicb 
is still carrying on at an bonse in Cock Lañe, near Sndtbfield. Tbe 
continuance of tbe noises, tbe numbers wbo bave beard tbem, tbe per- 
severance of tbe girl, and tbe atrocionsness of tbe mnrder wbicb sbe 
pretends to detect, are circnmstances tbat were never perbaps so f avor- 
ably united for tbe carrying on of imposture before. Tbe credulous 
are prejudiced by tbe cbild's apparent benevolence ; ber age and igno- 
ranee wipe off tbe imputation of ber being able to deceive ; and one or 
two more, wbo pretend actually to bave seen tbe apparition, are ready 
to strengtben ber evidence. 

XJpon tbese gronnds a man, otberwise of a fair cbaracter, as will 
sbortly appear, is rendered odióos to society, sbnnned by sucb as im- 
mediately take imputation for guilt, and made unbappy in bis family, 
witbout baving even in law a power of redress. Few cbaracters more 

VIII.— 12 
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desenre compassion than one that is tbns branded with crimes ?rithoat 
an accaser, attacked in a manner at once calculated to excite caríosity 
and spread defamation, and all withoat a power of legal vindication. 
If a penon in snch circumstances disregards calamny, and appears 
nnconcernedy he is then accused of obstinacy and impndence ; if he 
shrinks at the reproach, hÍ8 timidity is constraed as a symptom of bis 
goilt A wríter of the Life of IJrban Grandier, wbo was malicionsly 
accasedy and barnt f or being a magician, tbus describes bis sitnation : 
^^Ifhe spoke liJee an crator^^^ says the historian, " his accu^ers observed 
that the devil inspired hia eloquence; if he wae sUent^ they looked upan 
it as a taeit avotoal of hie guilt; when he groaned alcud under the 
torture^ they called it obstinacy; when he fainted awatfy they aseerted 
that hi8 familiar had rendered him insensible,''^ In short, if the cred- 
uloQS are resolved to saspect, even opposite and improbable circam- 
stances will serré to awaken suspicion ; and then calamny sball grow, 
thoogb incapable of being traced to the autbor, or tbongh apparently 
propagated by malice, resentment, or imbecility. 

It is, however, a great instance of the good-sense of the pnblic apon 
the present occasion, that even the vnlgar have scarce given the small- 
est degree of assent to this deception. Thougb no scheme was ever 
laid ?rith more low cnnning, and carried on with more indefatigable 
application, yet it has f onnd bat very few partisans, even among the 
very lowest of the people, wbo are ready enongb to believe any tale 
of this natnre. They readily perceived that it was bat a trick ; they 
were only amazed at what coald be the motives of so black an impu- 
tation ; they heard the person's character who had been accased very 
freely treated in the newspapers, and perhaps were not onwilling to 
believe a crime against a man whom they had been tanght to dislike. 
I sball, thereíore, apon the present occasion give the pnblic a more 
satisfactory accoant of this wbole transaction than has hitherto tran- 
spired, and that withoat partiality or prejadice; I sball repeat nothing 
as a trath that will not apon the closest ezamination be foand strictly 
so; living witnesses shall be appealed to in proof of each assertion. 
More stndioas of defence than recrimination, nothing is asserted that 
even the opponents will not confess. It is the doty of every bonest 
man to excalpate the gailtless, and enlighten the pablic, and tbese are 
the only motives for my present pnblication. 

The circnmstances that gave rise to this affair are, in short, as fol- 

lows: In the year 1756, Mr. E was married to Miss £. L , 

of L , in the coanty of Norfolk, and daring the short time she 
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lived ?ritli him thej enjoyed all the happiness a marríed state conld 
bestow. Bat in abont eleven months after their cohabitatíon, Mr. 

K having taken the post-office at 8 , in Norfolk, he and his 

wife were acaree settled there a month when she died in child-bed. 
This fatal accident, therefore, determined him to laj aside all thoaghts 
of pnblic business, bnt as he had engaged f or a year certain at the post- 
office, he was obliged to keep honse till the expiration of that term. 

During this interval Miss F L , the person whose ghost is 

supposed to appear, and who was sister to his late wife, and lived with 

her as a companion, at her decease continned to reside with Mr. E ^ 

in the character of his honse-keeper. The f reqnent intercourse arísing 
from snch a sitnation soon prodnced a very tender affection between 

them. Mr. E , however, finding that, by the strictness of the 

canon law, he was not allowed to indulge his passion (as his deceased 
wif e*s issne by him was bom alive, though it died a short time after 
birth), took a resolntion of coming np to London, with intcntions of 
purchasing a place in some public office, and in hopes of finding a 
care from absence and dissipation. Their affections, however, seemed 
to increase by absence ; he constantly received letters from the young 
lady, fílled with repeated entreaties to spend the rest of their Uves to- 
gether, and with positive protestations of coming to London after him 
even on foot, if he did not procure her a more creditable conveyance. 
These instances of her r^ard and resolntion awakened all his passion, 

and at last indnced Mr. E to comply with her solicitations, thns 

at once to gratify his own inclinations as well as hers. As the canon 
law would have allowed him to marry her, had there been no issne 
bom alive from his f ormer wife, he thonght himself at least, in foro 
conscientice, permitted to gratify his passion, ñor conld he see why so 
small an obstacle as the birth of a child, that so short a time survived 
its mother, shoald prevent his happiness. 

Dnríng their residence at S they had contracted an acquaint- 

ance with one Mr. I j a gentleman who lived some years in the 

same neighborhood. To this gentleman, who was now settled in 

London, Mr. E had reconrse as a friend ; and anderstanding that 

he soon proposed spending a fortnight in Norfolk abont Whitsun- 

tide, 1759, Mr. E commnnicated the whole afEair to him, showed 

him her letters, and entreated him, if she persisted in her resolntion 
of coming to London, to condnct her np to town npon his retum. 
The gentleman complied, and, npon his going into the conntry, 
waited npon Miss F , informed her of his instmctions, and as his 
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principal basiness lay at a village abont twenty miles distant from 
her, where he intended to stay eight or ten days, be desired to be 
acquainted ?ritb ber final resolution by letter ; and, accordingly, three 
or fonr days before bis intended retum to town, be received a letter 
from ber, requesting bim to meet ber at S— m, a market-town ex- 
actly midway between tbem. Here they agreed to go for London 
tbat nigbt, and as tbe Tarmoutb stage-coacb was going tben for Lon- 
don, tbey took tbat opportunity, and arrived in town at abont five in 
tbe evening. 

Mr. E , not being exactly apprised of tbe day of ber arrival, 

was at tbat time at bis conntry lodgings at Oreenwicb, npon wbicb 

Miss F took a pair of oars and went to bim tbere. As it was 

Mr. K ^'s intention for tbe fntnre to live witb ber as bis wife, be 

bad declared bimself a married man to all bis acqoaintance long be- 
fore ber arrival, ñor were any of tbem snrprised at bis bringing borne 
a woman wbom be acknowledged as bis lawfnl wife. Sbe was al- 
ways called by bis ñame, and ever treated and considered as a wife 
by bim : and from tbeir mntual bappiness and affection tbe contrary 
wodd bave never been known, bad not ber relations, wbo by all tbe 
ties of bonor and generosity were concemed to keep it a secret, taken 
eyery opportnnity of divulging it to tbe world, and, from a pretended 
r^;urd for ber reputation, endeayored to pnblisb ber sbame. 

As Mr. E coold not find an bonse io bis mind, be took ber to 

bis lodgings near tbe Mansión Honse,wbiere,bowe ver, tbey did not con- 
tinué long, for, to use tbe expression of a gentleman wbo pubiisbed 
an acconnt in one of tbe public newspapers, signed " J. A. L.," tbe peo- 
pie of tbe boose wbere tbey lodged did not altogetber approve tbeir 

condnct ; and indeed it woold be surprising if tbey bad, for Mr. E 

was obliged to arrest bis landlord for above twenty pounds tbat be 
bad lent bim, a step wbicb it is probable tbis same landlord did not 
entirely approve. 

From tbis lodging tbey removed to Mr. P 's, in Cock Lañe, near 

West Smitbfield. But it soon onfortunately bappened tbat bis pres- 

ent landlord bad tbe very same canse of dislike to Mr. E tbat bis 

former landlord bad. Money was borrowed by tbis as well as tbe 
former, and tbe same slow disposition to repay it appeared in tbe 

new as well as tbe oíd. Mr. E was tberef ore obliged to bave 

recourse once more to law, and to sue bis new landlord for twelve 
pounds, after many vain solicitations for payment. Tbis, as may 
naturally be expected, created nneasiness and disturbances between 
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them, and the qnarrel rose lo sncb an height that at last he left 

Mr. P 'b hoüse at an honr's waming, and took another lodging at 

a jeweiler's, in the same neighborhood ; an inconyenient apartment 
indeed, bnt which he ezpected would serve f or a short time, till an 
hoase which he had taken in Bartiet Conrt was fitted np. 

Thns far, then, we see nothing so very culpable in the conduct of 

Mr. E ; there was neither inveigling ñor incest in the case, as 

the world has been tanght to believe ; the ladj's coming to London 
was almost against bis consent, and bis living ?rith her after as bis 
wife was what the canon law wonld baye allowed, had it not been f or 
the cbild by bis former wife, which was born aliye. This light cir- 
cnmstance preyented a public marriage; but to remedy this, the 
young lady and he took every precaution to liye faithfully together, 
and to anite their friendsbip by the ties also of interest. Tbey made 

their wills mutnally in each otber's favor ; Mr. K 's fortune was 

considerable, bers only amounted to a bare hundred pound ; so that 
if there was any advantage on either side, it was on the part of the 
young lady. Yet, how has this been misrepresented to the public by 
the same gentleman, in the newspapers, who signs bimself " J. A. L.'' 
He seems to intimate that the lady was inveigled from her friends, 
and then decoyed into making a wül prejudicial to her own interests. 
But who is this person who so disinterestedly espouses the cause of 

public justice, and takes this open method of aspersing Mr.K ! 

There is a gentleman of E ^'s acquaintance the initials of wbose 

ñame are these letters, and whether he really was or not concemed 
in the publication will be shortly made appear in a new course of 
justice. 

If there be anything yery culpable in Mr. E 's behavior, the 

public has now seen it ; perhaps a rígid moralist would censure him 
in some instances of it, but certain I am there are f ew who, conscious 
of their own transgressions, could not pardon him ; what the reader 
has seen, bowever, is the only indefensibie part of bis character ; in 
ali other respects he was entirely blameless, and what f oUows of bis 
conduct is as open, and as well attested, as any eyidence that was ever 
given, and which, instead of reproach, will perhaps merit approbation. 

At bis new lodging he had not remained above a week when Miss 

L was taken ill, a pbysician was immediately sent f or, who had 

occasionally yisited her before ; an apothecary was employed, and 
eyery precaution taken that tendemess could suggest But the read- 
er will best determine on the manner of her treatment by the foUow- 
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ing certificate, drawn up by tbe physician himself, and signed by bim 
and tbe apotbecary : 

"Some time in November, 1769, 1 visited Mr. K at bis lodg- 

ings at Mr. P ^'s, in Cock Lañe/ and was then retained to attend 

tbe deceased F in ber ezpected labor, abe being tben in tbe sixtb 

montb oí ber pregnancy. In tbe conrse of tbe following montbs I 
visited ber occasionally twice or tbrice in tbe same boase. On tbe 

25tb of January following, I reoeived a message from Mr. E ^ 

about nine in tbe moming, tbat tbe lady was ill, and wanted my 

assistance. I foand tbem removed from P 's to an inconvenient 

apartment in tbe neigbborbood. I found tbe lady deceived by an 
acnte pain in tbe back into an opinión tbat sbe was actnally in labor ; 
but on my declaring tbe contrary, foond not only sbe, bat tbe women 
about ber, were extremely uneasy, still suspecting I bad formed a 

wrong judgment ; after a f ew bours, Mr. E inf ormed me be bad 

taken a bouse in Bartlet's Court, near Bed Lyon Street, Clerkenwell, 
and, if I tbongbt tbere was no danger, wonld be glad to remove ber 
tbitber ; I told bim tbere were no signs of labor, but tbat, from tbe 
symptoms, sbe wonld probably be ill some time, as I apprebended an 
eruptive f ever, tbougb I bad not at tbat time any snspicion of tbe 
small-pox, as I did not know sbe bad never bad tbem. In tbe after- 
noon I attended tbe deceased in a coacb (baving properly secured ber 

from receiving any injury by cold) to tbe bouse ; Mr. E baving 

been bef ore sent to prepare tbe i^artment I bad ber immediately 
put to bed, ordered ber to be blooded, and prescribed sucb cordial medi< 
cines as I tbougbt were proper to tbrow out an eruption ; a nurse was 
immediately provided, and all necessaries for tbe care of tbe sick pa- 
tient. Tbe next morning I met Mr. Jones, ber apotbecary, by appoint- 
ment ; tbe eruption began to appear, and from tbe violent lumbago of 
tbe day before, and otber symptoms, we prognosticated a confluent 

small-pox of a very virulent nature. Mr. E was inf ormed tbat in 

ber situation tbe most favorable species of tbat distemper would be 
extremely bazardous, and tbat bers being a bad sort, tbe danger was 
very great We endeavored to assist nature by early blisterings, and 
administered medicines of a cordial nature. Tbe symptoms were, 
for tbe first four or five days, ratber favorable, but wben maturation 



> Parsons, the offldatíng clerk in the adjoining Ghurch of St. Sepulchre. Cock 
Lane is in West Smithfield, over against He Comer, where tbe fire of London 
Btopped. 
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shonld bave been performed, the pulse flagged, the fever sunk, and 
the vrhole eraption pnt on a warty, pallid appearance ; and, as she 
could not swallow but with difficultj, she coold bat seldom be pre- 
vailed on to take anything ; she was herself sensible of her danger, 

and Mr. E was told she conld not snrvive three or four days. 

He was advised, therefore, to procure a minister to visit her, which 
was accordingly done. For the last two days no persuasión could 
bring her to taste anything, so that, for near fifty hours before she died, 
she hardly swallowed a pint of any fluid whatever, and that only when 
myself or the apothecary were present to administer it to her. The 
last moming of her Ufe we found her extremely low, her eyes sunk, 
her speech f ailing, and her intéUects very imperfect ; we told Mr. 

E she could not then Uve twelve hours. Accordingly, a short 

time after we left her, her speech was whoUy taken from her, she 
became senscless, a little convulsed, and expired in the evening, viz., 
on the 2d of February, 1762.' T. C. 

" The f oregoing is a trae relation of the case of F , which we, 

who attended her in her illness, are ready to attest : as witness our 
hands, 

"Tho. Coopkb, M.B., 
'' Northumberland Street, Charing Cross. 
" Jas. Jones, Apothecary, 

" Grafton Street, Soho. 
"Feb. 8,1762." 

By this we fínd the lady taken ill of a disorder, in itself extremely 
dangerous, still more so at her mature time of life, but most of all so 
as the patient was now far advanced in her pregnancy. We see her 
treated in the most judicious manner by persons of learning and 
credit; her danger prognosticated with judgment and accuracy; and 
her disorder going throngh all the regular but fatal stages peculiar 
to the small-pox alone, together with her death foretold and pre- 
pared for four days before it happened. 

After such an attestation, we may judge what credit is to be given 
to the supposed ghost, when, among the rest of her answers, she as- 
serts that she was poisoned but three hours before she died. It here 
appears that she swallowed nothing but in presence of the physicían, 
at least fifty hours before her death ; and, in fact, there was no great 
necessity to poison her, if there had been such an intention, and if 

> 1760? 
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she conld swallow, when the doctor and apothecarj both joined in 
asserting she could not Uve twelve hours ; and when the symptoms 
of approaching death but too visibly promised to anticípate the oper- 
ations of even the strongest poison, bo as to make the perpetration 
needless. 

Añer sach a f olí vindication, therefore, the reader may judge what 
credit Í8 to be ^ven to the calumny of the person who Bubscribes 

himself " R B— — ," a man at bcBt ; but I will have more tender- • 

ness to hi8 character than he had to that of Mr. E : it is enongh 

to observe that he was connected with her relations, and saw nothing 
that he relates ; there can be no credit given to this man, when he 
assnres the public that she was purely, or in a fair way of doing well 
the day before she died. 

In fact, 80 far from being so, that she perceived herself the ap- 

proaches of death, and prevailed on Mr. E to send for one Mr. 

M , an eminent attomey of his acquaintance, to examine her will 

in Mr. E 's favor, and if not f oand a good one, to draw it over 

anew. Upon Mr. M 's declaiing the will to be good, she asked 

this gentleman if it could not be made still more strongly in Mr. 

E ^'s favor : to which he replied in the negative ; upon which de- 

clanng her satisfaction, Mr. E asked her if she wonld choose to 

give anything to any of her relations : to which she replied, *' No ;" he 
then desired to know if she chose to divide her clothes among her 
sisters : to which she answered with some emotion, *' I have nothing 
to give to any one but you." She was at that time sensible ; and sure- 
ly, had she herself suspected any f oul treatment, she would never have 
carried her affection so far as to reward the cause of her destruction. 

But she was also attended by a divine of the Church of England, 

Mr. A ,^ a gentleman equally remarcable for his benevolence, 

leaming, and moráis : he was a witness to Mr. E 's treatment and 

her behavior ; he declares, and has often declared, that never, during 
the time of his visits, did he see a grief more expressive than in Mr. 
E , ñor a tendemess more affecting than in the deceased. 

As soon as she died, Mr. E sent her sister, who lived in Pall 

Malí, the earliest notice ; ordered an undertaker to make as good a 
coffin as he could, both lined and covered ; but being apprehensive of 
a prosecution if he gave her his own ñame upon it, and being unwill- 
ing to give her any other, he desired that no ñame should be fixed ; 

> Tbe Bev. Mr. Aldrích, of ClerkenweIL 
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büt afterwards, wben called npon for to bave her ñame registered, 
finding himself obliged to give Bome ñame, he gave her bis own, being 
determined sbe shonld not snfEer reproach, whateyer might bé the 
result 

Her funeral was as decent as bis circumstances could permit; and 
her sister, wbo was present, wept over the corpse for some time bef ore 
the coffin was screwed down ; by which it fnrther appears what credit 
should be given to the aforesaid B— — , when he says that " her sis- 
ter toas deprived of the pleasure of 9mng her dear sister^ e hody^ as the 
coffin had been screwed down some time hefore she carne to the house?^ 
Her sister wept for some time over the body while yet exposed, and 
the coffin being then screwed down, she attended it ?rith the eompany 

to the vanlt in St J ^ Clerkenwell/ and seemed at that time well 

satisfíed with her sister's treatment 

Mr. E , npon their retam, offered her any part of the clothes of 

the deceased, or the whole, if she chose them ; to which she replied 

that she looked npon Mr. E 's behavior to her sbter in the same 

light as if they had actoally been married, and that he was welcome 
to all that he was possessed of belonging to her sister. 

Snob is the plain narrative of the behavior of Mr. E to Misa 

L , not supported by mere assertion, but by f acts that will bear 
the strictest scmtiny ; not by witnesses remote or obscnre, bnt by peiv 
sons of nndonbted credit, candor, and veracity ; not prodnced as snp- 
porters of a controversy, for the accnsation is too ridicnlous to admit 
one, bnt mentioned in order to carry conviction. And, indeed, it was 
happy for him that bis condnct was observed by a greater number of 
persons than are generally present npon snch occasions ; bis behavior 
conld admit of no snspicion, and there were no snspicious persons 
concemed in the transaction. 

A person who had behaved in so fair and open a manner might 
snrely have no reason to ezpect reproach npon this affair; he might 
rest in secnrity that no accnsation or calnmny, arising from bis f ormer 
condnct, conld affect him now : but he was attacked from a quarter 
that no person in bis senses could in the least have imagined; in a 
manner tíiat but to mention would have excited the laughter of thou- 
sands: after an interval of two years, aU of a sudden, he was surprised 

' The ohurch of St. John's, Olerkenwell, a pUún, uglj structure in St John's 
Square, with an earl j English crypt, part of the choir of the prioxy of St. John of 
Jemsalem. 
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with tbe horrid impatation oí being a mnrderer ; oí having mardered 
the penon he held most dear apon earth ; oí having murdered her 
by poisou: and who is bis accnser? Why, a ghost! The reader 
laugbs ; yet, rídiculoos as the ?ritne88 is, groundless as the accusatíon, 
it has senred to make one man completely unhappy. The slightest 
evils by freqnent repetition at last become real misf ortunes ; and the 
impntation oí great crimes, however unsnpported, often blacken a 
character more than the commission oí smaUer ones. 

I woold not choose to pall the reader with a repetition of transao- 
tions which he has abeady heard too often repeated, but the story 
of the ghost is in bríef as f oUows : For some time a knocking and 

scratching has been heard in the night at Mr. P 's, where Mr. 

K and Miss L formerly lodged, to the great terror of the 

family; and several methods were tried to discover the impostare, 
but without success. This knocking and scratching was generally 

heard in a little room in which Mr. P ^'s two children lay, the 

eldest of which was a girl abont twelve or thirteen years oíd. The 
pnrport of this knocking was not thoroughly conceived till the eldest 
child pretended to see the actnal ghost of the deceased lady mentioned 
above. When she had seen the ghost, a weak, ignorant publican also, 
who lived in the neighborhood, asserted that he had seen it too ; and 

Mr. P himself (the gentleman whom Mr. E had disobliged 

by soing for money), he also saw the ghost abont the same time. The 
girl saw it withont hands, in a shroad ; the other two saw it with 
hands, all luminons and shining. There was one nnlucky circum- 
stance, however, in the apparition : thoagh it appeared to three sev- 
eral persons, and conld knock, scratch, and flutter, yet its coming 
wonld have been to no manner of parpóse, had it not been kindly as- 
sisted by the persons thas haanted. It was impossible for a ghost 
that conld not speak to make any discovery ; the people, therefore, to 
whom it appeared, kindly nndertook to make the discovery them- 
selves, and the ghost, by knocking, gave its assent to their method of 
wording the accasation ; thas there was nothing illegal on any side ; 
Mr. E 's character was blackened withoat an accaser ; the per- 
sons haanted only asked qnestions, no doubt merely from cnriosity, 
withoat any assertion that conld be reprehended; and answers by 
knocking conld by no means be looked apon as a legal canse of im- 
peachment Thonsands who believed nothing of the matter came, in 
order, if possible, to detect its falsity, or satisfy cnriosity ; and the 
words poison and mnrder being freqnently joined with the ñame of 
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the supposed offender, that ñame became everywhere pablic, joined to 
an accasation which, whether believed or not, in itself is to a sensitive 
mind snfiBcient misery; to become everywhere remarkable by im- 
puted gailt, is certainly a state oí uneasiness that only fails short of 
a conscioasneaa of real villany. 

When, theref ore, the spirít taught the assistants, or rather the assist- 

ants had taught the spirít (for that conld not speak), that Mr. E 

was the marderer, the road lay then open, and every night the farce 
was carríed on to the amusement of several who attended with all the 
good-hamor which the spending one night with novelty inspires ; they 
jested with the ghost, soothed it, flattered it, while none was troly un- 
happy, bnt him whose character was thns repeatedly rendered odious 
and trifled with, merely to amase idle curíosity. 

To have a proper idea of this scene as it is now carríed on, the 
reader is to conceive a very small room with a bed in the middle ; 
the girl at the usual hour of going to bed is nndressed, and put in 
with proper solemnity ; the spt^ctators are next introduced, who sit 
looking at each other, suppressing laughter, and wait in silent expec- 
tation for the opening of the scene. As the ghost is a good deal 
offended at incredolity, the persons present are to conceal theirs if 
they have any, as by this concealment they can only hope to gratify 
their curíosity. For if they show, either bef ore or when the knocking 
is begon, a too prying inquisition, or ludicrous style of thinking, the 
ghost continúes usually silent, or, to use the expression of the house, 
Miss Fanny is angry. The spectators, therefore, have nothing for it 
but to sit quiet and credulous, otherwise they iñust hear no ghost, 
which is no small disappointment for persons who have come for no 
other purpose. 

The girí, who knows by some secret when the ghost is to appear, 
sometimes appríses the assistants of its intended visitation. It first 
begins to scratch, and then to answer questions, ^ving two knocks for 
a negative and one for an affirmative. By this means it tells whether 
a watch, when held up, be white, blue, yellow, or black ; how many 
clergymen are in the room, though in this sometimes mistaken ; it 
evidently distinguishes white men from negroes, with several other 
marks of sagacity ; however, it is sometimes mistaken in questions of 
a prívate náture, when it deigns to answer them — for instance, the 

ghost was ignorant where she dined apon Mr. E 's marriage ; how 

many of her relations were at church apon the same occasion ; bat 
particularly she called her father John instead of Thomas, a mistake. 
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indeed, a litüe eztraordinarj in a gbost ; bat perbapB sbe was willing 
to verify tbe oíd proverb, that it is a wUe child that know8 its own 
father. However, thongh sometimes rigbt, and sometimes wrong, she 
pretty invariably perústs in one story, namely, that she was poisoned 
in a cup oí pnrl, by red arsenic, a poison unheard oí before, by Mr. 

E in her last illness ; and tbat she beartily ?rÍ8he8 him hanged. 

It is no easy matter to remark apon an evidence of this natnre, bat 
it may not be annecessary to observe that the gbost, thoagb fond of 
company, is particolarly modest apon these occasions, an enemy to 
the light of a candle, and always most silent before tbose from wbose 
rank and anderstanding she coald most reasonably expect redress. 
When a committee of gentlemen of eminence f or their rank, leaming, 
and good-sense, were assembled to give the ghost a f air hearing, then, 
one might have thoaght, woold have been the time to knock loadest, 
and to ezert every effort : then was the time to bring the gniity to 
jnstice, and to give every possible method of information; bat in 
what manner she behaved apon this test of her reality, will better ap- 
pear from the committee's own words than mine. Their advertise- 
ment'rans thns: 

" I think it proper to acqaaint the pablic that the f ollowing accoant 
of the proceedings of the committee of gentlemen who met at my 
hoase on Monday evening, in order to inqaire into the reality of the 
sopposed visitation of a departed spirit at a hoase in Cock Lañe, ia 
alone aathentic, and was drawn ap with the concarrence and appro- 
bation of the assembly while they were present ; and that the accoant 
in the LedgtT of this day contains many circamstances not foanded 
in trath. Srs. Aldrich. 

**Febraai7l8t,1762. 

'^ On this night many gentlemen, eminent f or their rank and char- 
acter, were, by the invitation of the Bev. Mr. Aldrich, of Clerkenwell, 

> The advertíflement was drawn up by Dr. Johnaon, who took an active part in 
ihe deteotíon of the hnposture, f or which he was oarícatored by Churchill as Fon^ 
po90 m <* The Ghost" The top of the thermometer in Hogarth's pioture of ^ The 
Medley " is divided into two equal portíons ; in one half the girl is seen tn bed, 
and in the other half the ghoet, in the act of knocking, to annonnce her arrívaL 
^ Tet Btill will you f or jokes sít watching, 
Like Cock Lañe ghost for Fanny's scratching." 

OiiuuGK, Prologue upan Proloffuu to ihe Deuoe ia in Htin, 
The house was on the north side of the street, about half-way up, and has long 
been taken down. See Ounnmgham's " Hand-book of London " art, ^ Cock Lañe." 
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assembled at bis lioase for the ezamination oí the noises supposed to 
be made by a departed spirit, for the detection oí some eDormous 
crime. 

^' Aboat ten at nigbt the genüemen met in the chamber, in which 
tbe girl supposed to be distnrbed by a spirit bad, with proper caution, 
been put to bed by several ladies : they sat rather more than an hoor, 
and hearing nothing, went down-stairs, where they interrogated the 
f ather oí the girl, who denied in the strongest terms any knowledge 
or belief of frand. 

*' The snpposed spirit had bef ore publicly promised, by an aíBnna- 
tive knock, Üiat it wonld attend one of the gentlemen into the vanlt 
onder the chnrch of St John, Glerkenwell, where the body is deposit- 
ed, and give a token of her presence there by a knock npon her co&n ; 
it was therefore determined to make this trial of the existence or ve- 
racity of the supposed spirit. 

'* While they were inquiring and deliberating, they were summoned 
into the girPs chamber by sonie ladies, who were near her bed, and 
who had heard knocks and scratches : when the gentlemen entered, 
the girl declared that she felt the spirit like a mouse upon her back ; 
and was required to hold her hands out of bed. From that time, 
thongh the spirit was very solemnly required to manifest its existence, 
by appearance, by impression on the hand or body of any present, by 
scratches, knocks, or any agency, no evidence of any preternatural 
power was exhibited. 

"The spirit was then very seriously advertised that the person,to 
whom the promise was made of striking the coffin, was then about to 
viait the vault, and that the performance of the promise was then 
claimed. The company at one went into the chnrch, and the gentle- 
man to whom the promise was made, went, with one more, into the 
vault The spirit was solemnly required to perform its promise, but 
nothing more than silence ensued. The person supposed to be ac- 
cused by the spirit then went down, with several others, but no effect 
was perceived. IJpon their retum they examined the girl, but could 
draw no confession from her: between two and three, she desired, 
and was permitted, to go home with her father. 

" It is therefore the opinión of the whole assembly, that the child 
has some art of making or counterfeiting particular noises, and that 
there is no agency of any higher cause.'' ^ 

^ Thís solemn inquiry undeoeived the world ; and the oontrivers of the impost- 
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Sach an acconnt will convince tliose wbo are nnder the influence oí 
reasoD, bot notbing can gain over some, wbo from tbeir infancy bave 
been tangbt to believe, but not to tbink. To conTÍnce sacb, it were 
to be wisbed tbat tbe committee bad continned tbeir scratiny a nigbt 
or two loDger, by wbicb means tbe impostor would in all probabiUty 
be cangbt in tbe fact, or at least more tborongbly detected. For if 
tbe gbost persisted in socb company to continué silent, it would tben 
be obyious tbat it was afraid oí tbe discoyery it pretended to aim at ; 
or if it continned to knock or scratcb, tbe noises by explaining tbem- 
selyes could not long frústrate a judicious inquiry. 

But as it is, tbe gbost still continúes to practise as bef ore, and in 
some measure remams undetected ; and it is probable sbe will tbus 
continué, for a mucb longer time, to exbibit among friends wbo desire 
no detection, or among tbe curious wbose pleasure is in proportion to 
tbe deception. Tbe gbost knows perfectiy well before wbom to ex- 
bibit Sbe could, as we see, venture well enougb to frígbt tbe ladies, 
or perbaps some men about as courageous as ladies, and as disceming, 
but wben tbe committee bad come up, and gatbered round tbe bed, it 
was no time tben to attempt at deception, tbe gbost was angry, and 
▼ery judiciously kept ber bunters at bay. 

But let not tbe reader imagine tbat I would seriously produce 
formal argumenta to refute an accusation, wbicb upon tbe first blush 
answers itself ; wbat was once said to a wríter, wbo drew up a book 
to prove tbe iniquity of tbe Inquisition, migbt in sucb a case be ap- 
plied to me. " Jfw," said be, " who read hooks of cantroveray, are al- 
rtady convinced of the ahmrdity y<m undertake to refute; while tkoee 
who helieve such fáleehoode never examine their oim opinión^ and trill 
consequently never read youre^ 

Tbe question in tbis case, tberefore, is not wbetber tbe gbost be 
true or f alse, but wbo are tbe contrivers, or wbat can be tbe motives 
for tbis vile deception ? To attempt to assign tbe motives of any ac- 
tion, is not so easy a task as many imagine. A tbousand events bave 
risen from caprice, pride, or mere idleness, wbicb an undisceming 
spectator migbt bave attríbuted to reason, resentment, and cióse laid 
design. It would not, tberefore, become me, wbo bave been now en- 

nre were punished for wbat they did. Parsons, the father of the girl, was set 
three several times in the pillory "at the end of Gock Lañe," and imprisoned for 
ene year in the King^s Bench Prison. London mobs are cnriously oomposed ; in- 
stead of pelting Parsons in the pillory, they ooUected a subscriptíon for hiuL — 
CuKimieHAii's HatuUook of London^ art ** Gock Lañe." 
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deavoring to vindícate innocence, to lay the blame oí tbis impoBture 
on any individual apon earth, thongb never so rationallj to be sus- 
pectecL AU I sball say is tbat, as tbe reader may remember, Mr. 

K bas many wbo owe bim an ill-will : bis landlord at one boose, 

wbom be airested f or money lent bim, bad cause of resentment ; bis 
landlord in Cock Lañe, tbe fatber of tbe cbild, wbom be was obliged 
to sue from similar motives, was, it is to be supposed, willing enougb 

to retalíate tbe supposed ínjnry ; but above aU, Miss L 's rela- 

tíons, wbo bad fílled a bilí in Cbancery against bim, just two montbs 
bef ore tbis infernal agent appeared to strengtben tbeir plea. Tbis law- 
snit between bim and tbe family of tbe deceased is of a domestic nat- 
nre,and tberefore onfít at present to be laid bef ore tbe public ; all tbat 
is necessary to be mentioned is tbat tbeir animosity bas been carríed 
to tbe bigbest pitcb, and tbat since its commencement tbey bave par- 
sued bim witb implacable resentment. Wbat may be tbe jastice of 
bis caase or tbeir anger, tbe proper jndges and not tbe public are to 
determine ; but wbetber it goes f or or against bim, tbe world may be 
assured tbat tbe wbole true state of tbis Cbancery suit (as far as is 
consistent witb law) will be very minntely laid before tbem apon a 
proper occasion ; f or tbe present it is safficient to observe tbat it was 

commenced in November last, wbile Mr. K was upon a joarney 

for bis brotber, and tbat wben be retumed, to put in bis appearance, 
be soon found a prosecntion of a mucb more terrible nature com- 
menced against bim, more terrible as onezpected, and more dangeroas 
as tbe cause was anknown. 

I bave now as briefly, and indeed as tenderly as I could, stated tbe 
wbole of tbis most surprising transaction, and tbe reader by tbis time 

sees how far Mr. K is culpable. He sees bim living affectionately 

witb a woman as bis wife, wbom tbe laws of nature allowed bim to 
love, but tbe strictness of tbe canon law forbade bim to marry. He 
sees every possible metbod taken to preserve tbia woman's reputation 
and life, and tbe most repntable persons produced as witnesses of ber 
end. He sees men of tbe bigbest rank, botb for birtb, cbaracter, and 
leaming, joined to acknowledge tbe wbole of tbe pretended gbost as 
an imposition apon tbe public, and lastly be sees tbose wbo pretend 
to bear witness to tbe accusation, persons of a mixed reputation, of 
gross ignorance, great cruelty, and, wbat is more, armed witb resent- 
ment against bim. I would not wisb, bowever, to tom tbe popular 
resentment upon any particular person, but I tbink it my duty to 
divert it somewbere from tbe guiltless. 
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Bat still it seems Bomething extraordioarj, bow tbis imposition 
could be 80 long carríed on witboat a discoyery. However, when we 
compare it to some otben wbicb baye Buccessfolly deceived tbe pnblic 
a yet loDger time, oar wonder will be in some measnre diminisbed 
It was tbe obaervation oí Erasmus tbat wbenever people flock to see 
a miracle, tbey are generally sure of seeing a miracle : tbey bring an 
beated imagination, and an eager curiosity to tbe scene of action, give 
tbemselyes np blindly to deception, and eacb is better pleased witb 
baving it to say tbat be bad seen sometbing very strange, tban tbat 
be was made tbe dupe of bis own credulity. Tbere are many alive 
now, wbo must, I suppose, remember tbe famoas impostor, Riobard 
Hatbaway, whose case is recorded in tbe State Triáis. Tbis ignorant 
creature deceived tbe public botb saccessfally and long. He vomited 
in public crooked pins, wbicb be bad previously swallowed in private ; 
be accused an innocent person of magic ; be pretended to f ast f or a 
montb togetber, and even in tbis deceived bis goardians, witb twenty 
otber f eats ; by wbicb means tbe person be accused was actually im- 
prisoned, and stood ber trial at tbe Guildford assizes. Tbe circum- 
stances were strong, bnt tben was not tbe time for buming for witcb- 
craft, as about an age bef ore : tbe poor woman was acqoitted, and ber 
accuser ordered to prison in ber stead ; Hatbaway was consigned to 
tbe care of an apotbecary, wbo lived at Guildford, if I remember, and 
bere gnarded by a maid, wbo pretended to be sorry for bis situation, 
and took part in bis dístress ; to ber, tberefore, be confessed all bis 
impostures, and tbe apotbecary actually detected bim at last, tbrougb 
an bole in bis cbamber wall, eitber biding more pins in bis montb, or 
making an bearty meal upon provisions tbe maid bad stole for bim. 
Ricbard, bowever, tbougb put in tbe pillory as an impostor, bad many 
partisans of credit and reputation ; and some were so credulous as to 
suppose bim sincere, even after bis own confession to tbe contrary. 

Tbe people believed in Ricbard, but tbere never was an instance in 
wbicb tbey were in general so mucb averse to impostnre, as in tbe 
present attempt to deceive tbem ; it is not known, bowever, wbat 
effect a continuance of tbose endeavors, if not silenced by proper, 
metbods, may bave : it is easy to conceive bow mucb credulity is 
wrougbt upon by perseverance ; even pums and ortkodox divines them- 
selves have been known to give credit to the etrangeet faleehoods of this 
kind : and Glanville declares bis solemn belief in a gbost wbose only 
business consisted in playing tricks, and clattering plates and trencbera. 

In fact, tbe people can at last be taugbt to believe anytbing, and 
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may probably, by perseyerance, be tanght to believe this ; nor can I 
avoid deploring tbe easiness with wbicb some, whose duty it is to 
gaide tbem from error, soffer themselyes to be led into it A story 
that I am going to relate will serve as an instance how far the pnblic 
may deceive tbemaelves, and how far even a Frotestant divine may, 
nnknowingly, help the imposture. The accoant is given as by Adri- 
án Regenvolscins, a Frotestant divine, in a work entitled, *' A Chron- 
ological System of History, respecting the Reformation in Sclavo- 
nia;*' printed in Utrecht, 1652, p. 95. He mentions it as a transao- 
tion, for the truth of which he can vonch, and bis pnidence and the 
historian's veracity are conflrmed still f arther by Voetius, one of the 
most eminent theologicians of bis time, and who was himaelf the edi- 
tor. The passage is this : 

'' In the nnmber of these obstacles to the reformation in Poland, 
which we have already mentioned, we may add another, namely, about 
the year 1597, Gk>d permitted the appearance of a certain spirit (at 
first it could not be said whether it was black or white) to delade 
severa] from the trae faith, after the oíd snperstitions. There was a 
certain girl, whose ñame was Bietka, who was conrted by a yonng 
man called Zachary ; they were both natives of Weilam, and had re- 
ceived their edncation there. This yonth, though in deacon's orders, 
and also soon ezpected to be priested, was nevertheless resolved to 
marry Bietka, and accordingly they mntnally plighted a promise to 
each other ; bnt bis f ather, in consideration of the rank which he held 
in the chnrch, prevented bis marriage, npon which he became melan- 
choly, and soon after hanged himself. A short time after bis death, 
a spirit appeared to the disconsolate Bietka, which pretended to be 
the sonl of Zachary her lover, assnring her that he was sent by God 
to apprise her of bis displeasure at the rashness of bis death, and that, 
as she had been the principal canse of bis temeríty, he was come to 
accomplish his promise to her and to marry her. This falae spirit 
knew perfectly well how to cajole this poor girl, by promising to en- 
rich her, so that he at length persnaded her that he was in reality 
the spirit of her lover; and she accordingly plighted him her marriage 
vow. The noiae of this extraordinary match between a wonum and a 
spirit was qnickly spread over the whole conntry, and the curióos from 
every quarter flocked in to be witness of so extraordinary an affair. 

^'Many of the Polish nobility, who believed in tbe honesty of the 
spirit, became intimately acqnainted with him ; and even many of 
them bronght him home to their honses. By these means Bietka 

vm.— 13 
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amassed a large sum oí monej, and so mncb the more, as the spirít 
would not retum an answer, ñor speak to a single person, ñor foretell 
tbe smallest occarrence, without bis wife's consent Tbe spirit lived 
a wbole jear in the boose oí tbe Sienr Trepka, intendant oí Cracovia ; 
from tbence going from boose to bouse, be went at last to reside witb 
a certain widow ladj, wbose ñame was Wlodkow, wbere he remained 
f or tbe space oí two jears, and tbere played all the tricks oí which be 
was capable. The principal are as f oUow : He told all tbings past 
and present He talked in favor oí tbe Román Catbolic religión, and 
assared bis anditors that the Reformers were all damned. He wonld 
not even permit one oí them to approacb bim, f or be considered them 
as nnwortby bis conversation ; be rather persisted in assnring bis aa- 
dience that tbeir only stndy was novelty, and not reí ormation ; and 
tbns he broaght back many again to popery. 

"Hitherto not a single creatnre bad perceived that tbis spirít was 
tbe devil, ñor wonld it have ever been known, bad it not been for 
some Polanders, who, going to Rome in tbe year oí jnbilee 1600, 
spread the news of the spirít tbrougboot the wbole coontry. A ceiv 
tain Italian who understood magic, bearíng tbis report among otbers, 
and being informed that tbe spirít bad now ezhibited fíve years, rec- 
ollected that be bad lost a spirít about that time, which be bad long 
kept confíned near bis person. Tbis magician, theref ore, went to Po- 
land, and, waiting upon Dame Wlodkow, demanded bis property, to 
tbe astonisbment of all the spectators. He insisted that tbis devil, 
which bad fled from bim, shoald be restored back ; witb which rea- 
sonable reqnest the lady instantly complied : be once more, tberefore, 
shut up tbis malicióos spirít in a ring, and broaght bim back to Italy, 
assnríng tbe people that, bad tbe devil been permitted to stay in Po- 
land mncb longer, he woold have drawn down numberless miseries 
npon tbe nation." 

One would think that a story of tbis natare could bardly gain 
credit, and yet it deceived a wbole nation for fíve years snccessively ; 
wbat is still more snrprísing, it deceived a Protestant divine, otberwise 
of sense and of leaming. I cannot avoid tbinking that tbere are several 
similar circnmstances between tbis Polisb ghost and tbe gbost of Cock 
Lañe. The gbost at Cock Lañe answered questions, so did Zachary ; 
the Cock Lañe ghost is visited by tbe nobility, so was Zachary ; the 
Cock Lañe ghost playa trícks, so did Zachary ; the Cock Lañe gbost 
foUows a girl, so did Zachary. Tbere is one circnm&tance, bowever, 
in which the parallel will not hold good : Zachary was believed to be 
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a real ghost by a Protestan! divine ; bnt I f ancj no Protestant divine 
can be fonnd among os so mach the oíd woman as to lend even a 
momentos assent to the ghost in Cock Lañe.' 

* ** I went to hear it, íor it is not an apparition, but an auditíon. We set ont from 
the Opera, changed oar clothes at Northumberland House, the Dake oí Tork, Lady 
Noiihumberland, Lady Maiy Goke, Lord Hertford, and I, all hi one hackney-ooaoh, 
and diove to the spot; it rained torrents ; yet the Une was fuU oí mob, and the 
hoose 80 full we could not get in ; at last they discovered it was the Dake oí Tork, 
and the company squeesed themselTes into one another's pockets to make room 
íor ns. The hoose, which is borrowed, and to which the ghost has adjoumed, is 
wietchedly small and miserable ; when we opened the chamber, in wluch were ftfty 
people, with no light but one tallow-candle at the end, we tumbled over the bed oí 
the child to whom the ghost oomes,and whom they are murdering by inches in 
such insofferable heat and stench. At the top oí the room are ropes to dry clothes. 
I asked ií we were to have rope*dancing between the acts. We heard nothing ; 
they told us (as they would at a puppet-show) that it would not come that night 
tiU seven in the moming, that is, when there are only 'prentices and oíd women. 
We stayed, however, till halí an hoar aíter one. The Metho<U8ts haTe promised 
them oontríbutions ; provisions are sent in like íorage, and all the tavems and ale- 
houBee in the neighborhood make fortunes." — Wa^itoU to JíotUagu^ Feb, 2, 1768. 

** The daughter oí Parsons, after being twice married, died about 1806, the wiíe 
oí a gardener near Chiswick."— Fbnnáivt'b London Imprwedy p. 267. 
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Of the MS. of thifl translAtíon, Mr. Forater, who has drawn laTgely and imporUntly 
from it, gires the íollowing account : '* It is a amaU quarto manoacript of 
thirty-foor pages, oontúning 679 linea, to which a fly-leaf Í8 appended, in 
whidi Goldnnith notes the diff erenoes of nomenclatare l)etween Yida's ohess- 
men and our own. It has oocasional interlineations and oorrections, but 
rather such as would oooar in transcription, than in a flrst or original oopy. 
Sometimes, indeed, cholee appears to have been made (as at page 89) between 
two words equaUy suitable to the sense and Terse, as ' to ' f or ' toward ;' but 
the insertions and erasnres ref er almost wholly to words or linos aocidentally 
omitted and replaced. The triplet is always caref ully marked ; and though 
it ís seldom found in any other oí Goldsmith*s poems, I am disposed to re- 
gard its frequent recarrenoe, here, as even helping in some degree to ezplain 
the motive which had led him to the trial of an experiment in rhyme oom- 
paratiyely new to him. If we suppose him, half oonsciously it may be, taking 
up the manner of the great master of translation, Dryden, who was at all 
times so much a favorito with him, he would at loast be less apt to fall short 
in so marked a peculiarity, than to err perhaps a little on the side of ezoess. 
Though I am far from thinking such to be the result in the present instanoe. 
The eifect of the whole translation is very pleasing to me, and the mock he- 
roic effect I think not a little assisted by the reiterated use of the triplet and 
Aloxandrine. áb to any evidences of authorship dorivable from the appear- 
anee of the manuscript, I will only add another word. The linos in the trans- 
lation have been caref ully counted, and the number is marked m Goldsmith*8 
hand at the cióse of his transcription. Such a f act is, of ooiirse, only to be 
taken in aid of other proof ; but a man is not generally at the pains of count- 
ing— still less, I should say, in such a case as Goldsmitii's, of elaborately trsn- 
acribing— Unes which are not his own."— Fob8tkb*8 CMebmüK, rol ü p. 265. 

There had been an earlier translation of the poem by George Joífreys (4to, 1786X 
but it is Tery inferior to the translation which Mr. Gomey has now enabled 
me to reprint. 
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TRANSLATED. 



Abmub of box that sportively engage, 

And mimic real battles in their rage, 

Pleased I recoont; how, smit with gloiy's cbanua, 

Two migbty Monarcbs met in adverse arma, 

Sable and wbite : assist me to explore. 

Te Serian Nymphs, what ne'er was sung before. 

No path appears; yet resolute I stray 

Where youth nndaunted bids me forcé my way. 

O^er rocks and cliffs while I tbe task pursue, 

Ouide me, ye Nymphs, witb your unerring clew. 

For yon tbe rise of this diversión know, 

Toa fírst were pleased in Italy to show 

This stndions sport ; f rom Scacchis was its ñame, 

The pleasing record of your Sister's f ame. 

When Jove through Ethiopia's parch'd extent 
To grace the naptials of oíd Ocean went, 
Each god was there; and mirth and joy aroand 
To shores remote diffnsed their happy sound. 
Then, when their honger and their thirst no more 
Claim'd their attention, and the feast was o'er, 
Ocean, with pastime to divert the thonght, 
Commands a painted table to be brought 
Sixty-f onr spaces fíU the checker'd sqoare ; 
ISght in each rank eight eqnal limita share. 
Alike their f orm, but different are their dyea, 
They f ade altérnate, and altérnate rise, 
White after black ; such various stains as those 
The shelving backs of tortoises disclose. 
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Then to tbe Gods that mate and wondering sate, 
Yoa see (says be) the field prepared f or f ate. 
Here will the little annies pleaae yonr sight^ 
With adverse colon hnrrying to the fíght : 
On which 80 oft, with silent, sweet sarpríse, 
The Njrmphs and Nereida naed to feast their eyea, 
And all the neighbors of the hoary deep, 
When calm the sea, and winds were lullM asieep. 
Bat 8ee, the mimic héroes tread the board ; 
He said, and straightway f rom an nm he pour'd 
The scnlptared box, that neatly seem'd to ape 
The gracefol figure of a haman shape : — 
Eqoal the strength and number of each f oe, 
Sizteen appear'd like jet, sixteen like snow. 
As iheb: shape varíes various is the ñame, 
Different their posts, ñor is their strength the same. 
There migbt yon see two Kings with eqnal pride 
Oird on their arms, their Consorts by their side ; 
Here the Foot-warríors glowing after fame, 
There prancing Enights and dexterous Archers carne 
And Elephants, that on their backs sustain 
Yast towers of war, and ñll and shake the plain. 
And now both hosts, preparing for the storm 
Oí adverse battle, their encampments form. 
In the foorth space, and on the farthest line, 
Directly opposite the Monarchs shine ; 
The swarthy on white ground, on sable stands 
The silver King ; and thence they send commanda. 
Nearest to these the Qneens exert their might ; 
One the left side, and t'other gnards the right: 
Where each, by her respective armor known, 
Chooses the color that is like her own. 
Then the young Archers, two that snowy-white 
Bend the tough yew, and two as black as night 
(Oreece call'd them Mars's favorítes heretofore, 
From their delight in war, and thirst of gore). 
These on each side the Monarch and bis Qaeen 
Sorronnd obedient; next to these are seen 
The crested Knights in golden armor gay ; 
Their steeds by tams cnrvet, or snort or neigh. 
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In either army on each dístant wing 

Two mighty Elephants their castles bríng, 

Biúwarks immense I and then at last combine 

Eight oí the Foot to f onn the second line, 

The vangnard to tbe Eing and Qaeen; from far 

Prepared to open all the f ate oí war. 

So moved the bozen bosta, each donble-lined, 

Their different colon floating in the wind : 

As if an army oí the Qanls shonld go, 

With their white standards, o'er the Alpine snow 

To meet in rigid fight on scorching sands 

The snnbnmt Moors and Memnon's swartby banda. 

Then Fatber Ocean thns ; yon see them here, 
Celestial Powers, what troops, what camps appear. 
Leam now the sevVal orders oí the fray, 
For ev'n tbese arms their stated laws obey. 
To lead the fight, the Eings from all their bands 
Choose whom they picase to bear their great commands. 
Shoold a bUck hero first to battle go, "j 

Instant a white one gnards against the blow ; > 
But only one at once can charge or shan the foe. ) 
Their general parpóse on one scheme is bent. 
So to besiege the Eing within the tent, 
That there remains no place by snbtle flight 
From danger f ree ; and that decides the fight 
Meanwhile, howe'er, the sooner to destroy 
Th' imperial Prince, remorseless they employ 
Their swords in blood ; and wbosoever daré 
Oppose their yengeance, in the rain share. 
Fate thins their camp ; the party-colored field 
Widens apace, as they o'ercome or yield, 
Bnt the proad victor takes the captiye's post ; 
There f ronts the f ary of tV avenging host 
One single shock : and (shonld he ward the blow), 
May then retire at pleasnre from the foe. 
The Foot alone (so their harsh laws ordain) 
When they proceed can ne'er retam again. 

Bnt neither jbM rash on alike to prove 
The terror of their arms : the Foot mast move 
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Diiectlj on, and bat a single sqaare ; 

Tet maj these héroes, when tbey fírst prepare 

To mix in combat on the bloody mead, 

Double iheir sally, and two steps proceed ; 

Bat when they wound, their swords tbey subtly goide 

With aim obliqne, and slanting pierce bis side. 

Bat the great Indian beasts, wbose backs sastain 

Vast tarrets ann*d, when on the redd'ning plain 

They join in all the terror oí the fight, 

Forwüd or backward, to the left or right, 

Ran farioas, and impatient oí confine 

Scoar throagb the fíeld, and threat the farthest Une. 

Tet mast they ne'er obliqaely aim their blows ; 

That only manner is allow'd to tbose ^ 

Whom Mars has favor'd most, who bend the stabbom bows. , 

These glancing sidewards in a straight career, 

Yet each confíned to their respective sphere, 

Or white or black, can send th' nnerring dart 

Wing'd with swift death to pierce throagb ev'ry part 

The fiery steed, regardless of the reins. 

Comes prancing on ; bat sallenly disdains 

The patb direct, and boldly wheeling roand, 

Leaps o'er a doable space at ev'ry boand : 

And shifts from white or black to difTrent colorM groand. 

Bat the fíerce Qaeen, whom dangers ne'er dismay, 

The strength and terror of the bloody day, 

In a straight Une spreads her destraction wide, 

To left or right, before, behind, aside. 

Tet may she never with a circling coarse 

Sweep to the battle like the f retf al Horse ; 

Bat nnconfíned may at her pleasare stray, 

If neither friend ñor foe block np the way; 

For to o'erleap a warrior, 'tis decreed 

Tbose only daré who carb the snorting steed. 

With greater caation and majestic state 

The warlike Monarchs in the scene of fate 

Direct their motions, since for these appear 

Zealoas each hope, and anxions ev'ry fear. 

While the Eing's safe, with resolation stern 

They clasp their arms ; bat shoald a sadden tam 
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Make him a captive, instantly they jield, 
Resolved to share bis fortaDe in the field 
He moyes on slow ; with reverence prof onnd 
His faithfol troops encompass him around, 
And otty to break some instant fatal scheme, 
Rnah to tbeir fates, their soy'reign to redeem ; 
While he, nnanzioas where to woand the foe, 
Need onl j shift and goard against a blow. 
Bnt none, however, can presume t' appear 
Within his reach, bat must his vengeance fear ; 
For he on ev'ry side bis terror throws ; 
Bat when be cbanges f rom bis fírst repose. 
Hoyes bat one step, most awf ully sédate, 
Or idlj roving, or intent on fate. 
Tbese are the sey'ral and establish'd laws : 
Now see how eacb maintains his bloodj canse. 

Here paased the Ood, but (since whene'er they wage 
War here on eartb the Oods themselyes engage 
In mntnal battie as they bate or love, 
And the most stabbom war is oft above), 
Almighty Joye commands the circling train 
Of Grods f rom fav'ríng either to abstain, * 
And let the fight be silently snryey'd ; 
And added solemn tbreats if disobey'd. 
Then calFd be Phoebas from among the Powers, 
And sabtle Hermes, whom in softer boors 
Fair Maia bore : yoath wanton'd in tbeir face ; 
Both in life's bloom, both shone with eqnal grace. 
Hermes as yet had never wing'd his feet ; 
As yet Apollo in his radiant seat 
Had never driv'n his chariot tbrougb the air, 
Known by bis bow alone and golden bair. 
Tbese Jove commission'd to attempt the fray, 
And rale the sportive military day ; 
Bid tbem agree wbich party eacb maintains. 
And promised a reward tbat's worth their pains. 
The greater took tbeir seats ; on either hand 
Bespectfol the less Gods in order stand, 
Bat carefnl not to interrapt tbeir play, 
By hinting when t' advance or ran away. 
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Then they examine, who shall fint proceed 
To tiy their conrage, and their anny lead. 
Chance gave it for the White that be should go 
Fínt with a brave defiance to the foe. 
Awbile he ponderad which oí all bÍ8 train 
Shoold bear hia first commission o'er the plain ; 
And then detennined to begin the scene 
With hím that stood bef ore to goard the Queen. 
He took a donble step : with instant care 
Does the black Monarch in bis tom prepare 
The adverse champion, and with atem command 
Bid him repel the charge with equal hand. 
There f ront to front, the midst oí all the field, 
With foríons threats their sbining arma they wield; 
Yet vain the conflict, neither can prevail 
While in one path each other they assalL 
On ev'ry side to their assistance fly 
Their feHow-soldiers, and with strong snpply 
Crowd to the battle, but no bloody stain 
Tinctares their armor ; Bportive in the plain 
Mars plays awbile, and in excnnion sligbt 
Harmle88 they sally forth, or wait the fight. 

But now the swarthy Foot, that first appear*d 
To front the foe, bis pondVons jay'lin rear'd 
Leftward aslant, and a palé warrior slays, 
Spums him aside, and boldly takes his place. 
Unhappy yonth, his danger not to spy ! 
Instant he fell, and trínmph'd bnt to die. 
At ibis the sable King with pmdent care 
Removed his station f rom the middle square, 
And slow retiring to the farthest gronnd, 
There safely Inrk'd, with troops intrenchM aronnd. 
Then from each qoarter to the war advance 
The fnrions Knigbta, and poise the trembling lance : 
By tnrns they rnsh, by turna the victors yield, 
Heaps oí dead Foot choke np the crimson'd field : 
They f all nnable to retreat ; aronnd 
The clang of arms and iron hoofs resonnd. 

Bnt while yonng Phosbus pleased bimself to view 
His fnrions Enight destroy the vnlgar crew, 
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Sly Hennes long'd t' attempt with secret aim 

Some noble act oí more ezalted fame. 

For this, he inoffensive pass'd along 

Throügh lanka oí Foot, and midst the trembling throng 

Sent bis leí t Horse, that f ree witbout confine 

Roved o'er the plain, npon some great design 

Against the Eing himself. At length he stood, 

And having fíxM bis station as he would, 

Tbreaten'd at once with instant fate the Eing 

And tb' Indian beast that guarded the rigbt wing. 

Apollo sigb'd, and hast'ning to relieve 

The straiten'd Monarch, grieved that he must leave 

His martial Elephant exposed to fate, 

And view'd with pitjing eyes his dangVous state. 

First in bis tboughts, however, was his care 

To save his Eing, whom to the neighboring sqnaie 

On the rigbt band, he snatch'd with trembling flight; 

At tbis with fnry springs the sable Enight, 

Drew his keen swordy and rising to the blow, 

Sent the great Indian bmte to sbades below. 

Oh fatal loss ! for none except the Queen 

Spreads snch a terror tbroogb the bloody scene. 

Yet shall yon ne^er unpnnish'd boast yonr prize, \ 

The Delian God with stem resentment cries ; > 

And wedged him round with Foot, and poor'd in fresh snpplies. ) 

Tbns cióse besieged, trembling he cast bis eye 

Aronnd the plain, bnt saw no shelter nigh, 

No way for flight ; for bere the Qaeen opposedy 

The Foot in phalanx there the passage closed : 

At length he fell ; yet not nnpleased with fate, 

Since victim to a Qaeen's vindictive bate. 

With grief and fnry bnms the whiten'd host, 

One of their Tow'rs tbos immaturely lost 

As when a bnll has in contention stem 

Lost his right hom, with donble vengeance bam 

His thoogbts for war, with blood he's cover'd o'er. 

And the woods echo to his dismal roar. 

So look'd the flaxen host, when angry fate 

O'ertum'd the Indian bolwark of their state. 
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Fired at tlús great success, with double rage 

Apollo humes on his troops t' engage, 

For blood and havoc wild ; and, while he leads 

His troops thüs careless, loses both his steeds : 

For if some adverse warriors were o'erthrown, 

He little thoaght what dangers threat his own. 

Bat slyer Hermes with observant eyes 

March'd slowlj caations, and at distance spies 

What moves mast nezt succeed, what dangers next aiiae. . 

Often woold he, the stately Qaeen to snare, 

The slender Foot to front her arms prepare, 

And to conceal his scheme he sighs and feigns 

Sach a wrong step woold frústrate all his pains. 

Jnst then an Archer, from the right-hand view, 

At the palé Queen his arrow boldly drew, 

XJnseen by Phcebus, who, with stadious thought, 

From the left side a vulgar hero bronght 

But tender Venus, with a pitying eye, 

Viewing the sad destruction that was nigh, 

Wink'd upon PhoBbus (for the Goddess sat 

By chance directly opposite) ; at that 

Roused in an instant, young Apollo threw 

His eyes around the field his troops to view ; 

Perceived the danger, and with sudden fright 

Withdrew the Foot that he had sent to fíght, 

And saved his trembling Queen by seasonable flight ] 

But Maia's son with shouts "fiírd all the coast : 

The Queen, he cried, the important Queen is lost 

Phoebus, howe'er, resolving to maintain 

What he had done, bespoke the heavenly train. 

What mighty harm, in sportive mimic fight. 
Ib it to set a little blunder right, 
When no preliminary rule debarr^d? 
If you henceforward, Mercury, would guard 
Against such practico, let us make the law : 
And whosoe'er shall first to battle draw, 
Or white, or black, remorseless let him go 
At all events, and daré the angry f oe. 

He said, and this opinión pleased around : 
Jove tum'd aside, and on his daughter frown^d. 
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Unmark'd bj Hermes, who, vitli strange Bnrprísey 

Fretted and foam^d, and roll'd bis f erret eyes, 

And but witb great relactance could refrain 

From dasbing at a blow all oñ tbe plain. 

Then be resolved to interweave deceits, — 

To carrj on tbe war bj tríeles and cbeats. 

Instant be caH'd an Arcber from tbe tbrong, 

And bid bim like tbe eourser wbeel along : 

Bonnding be spríngs, and tbreats tbe pallid Queen. 

Tbe fraud, bowever, was by Pbodbns seen ; 

He smiled, and, tnrning to tbe Gods, be said : 

Tbougb, Hermes, yon are perfect in yoar trade, 

And you can tríck and cbeat to great snrprise, 1 

Tbese little sleigbts no more sball blind my eyes ; > 

Correct tbem, if yon please^ tbe more yon tbus disguise. ) 

Tbe circle langb^d alond ; and Maia's son 

(As if it bad bnt by mistake been done) 

Recaird bis Arcber, and witb motion due, 

Bid bim advance, tbe combat to renew. 

Bat Pbcebns watcb'd bim witb a jealons eye, 

Fearíng some tríck was ever lorking nigh, 

For be wonld oft, witb sndden sly design, 

Send fortb at once two combatants to join 

His warríng troops, against tbe law of arms, 

XJnless tbe wary f oe was ever in alarms. 

Now tbe wbite Arcber witb bis utmost forcé 
Bent tbe tongb bow against tbe sable Horse, 
And drove bim from tbe Queen, wbere be bad stood 
Hoping to glat bis vengeance witb ber blood. 
Tben tbe rigbt Elepbant witb martial príde 
Boved here and tbere, and spread bis terrors wide : 
Glitteríng in arms from far a eourser carne, 
Tbreaten'd at once tbe King and Royal Dame ; 
Tbongbt bimself safe wben be tbe post bad seized. 
And witb tbe futare spoils bis fancy pleased. 
Fired at tbe danger a young Arcber carne, 
RasFd on tbe f oe, and levell'd sare bis aim 
(And tboogb a Pawn bis sword in vengeance draws, 
Gladly be'd lose bis Ufe in glory^s cause). 
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The whisÜing arrow to bis bowels flew, 

And the sharp steel his blood prof luielj drew ; 

He drops tbe reina, be totters to tbe groand. 

And bis Ufe issaed mnrm'ríng tbrongb tbe wonnd. 

Pierced by tbe Foot, tbis Aicber bit tbe plain ; 1 

Tbe Foot bimself was by anotber slain ; >• 

And witb inflamed revenge, tbe battle borns again. ) 

Towers, Arcbers, Enigbts, meet on tbe crímson ground. 

And tbe field ecboes to tbe martial soand. 

Tbeir tbougbts are beated, and tbeir coarage fired, 

Tbick tbey nisb on witb double zeal inspired ; 

Generáis and Foot, witb different color'd mien, 1 

Confasedly warring in tbe camps are seen — >* 

Valor and Fortune meet in one promiscuons scene. ) 

Now tbese Yictorioas, lord it o'er tbe field ; 

Now tbe f oe rallies, tbe trinmpbant yield : 

Jnst as tbe tide oí battle ebbs or flowa 

As wben tbe conflict more tempestnoas grows 

Between tbe winds, witb strong and boisteroos sweep 

Tbey plongb ib' lonian or Atlantic deep I 

By turns prevails tbe mutoal blustering roar. 

And tbe big waves altérnate lasb tbe sbore. 

But in tbe midst of all tbe battle raged 
Tbe snowy Qoeen, witb troops at once engaged ; 
Sbe fell'd an Arcber as sbe soogbt tbe plain, — 
As sbe retired an Elepbant was slain : 
To rigbt and left ber fatal spears sbe sent, 
Burst tbrongb tbe ranks, and tríumpb'd as sbe went ; 
Tbrongb arms and blood sbe seeks a gloríous fate, 
Pierces tbe fartbeat lines, and nobly great 
Leads on ber army witb a gallant sbow, 
Breaks tbe battalions, and cnts tbroa'gb tbe foe. 
At lengtb tbe sable Eing bis fears betray'd, 
And begg'd bis military consortes aid : 
Witb cbeerfol speed sbe flew to bis relief, 
And met in equal arms tbe female cbief. 

Wbo first, great Qaeen, and wbo at last did bleed f 
How many Wbites lay gasping on tbe mead? 
Half dead, and floating in a bloody tide, 
Foot, Enigbts, and Arcber lie on every side. 
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Who can recoont the alaoghter of the dajf 
How nuuij leaden tbrew their Uves away f 
The checker'd plain is fiilM with dying box, 
Hayoc ensaes, and with tamnltoons shocks 
The dijSerent color'd ranka in blood engage, 
And Foot and Hone promiacaooaly rage. 
With nobler coorage and superior might 
The dreadf al Amazona anstain the fíght, 
Besolred alike to mix in glorions stiife, 
Till to imperioos fate thej yield their life. 

Meanwhile each Monarch, in a neighboring odl, 
Confined the wamon that in battle f ell, 
There watch'd the captives with a jealons eje, 
Lest, alipping oat again, to arma thej flj. 
Bat Thracian Mars, in steadfast friendship join'd 
To Hennea, as near Phosbus he reclined, 
Observed each chance, how all their motions bend. 
Resolved if possible to serve bis friend. 
He a Foot-Boldier and a Enight parloin'd 
Out from the príson that the dead confined ; 
And slyly push'd 'em f orward on the plain ; 
Th' enliven'd combatants their anns regain, 
Mix in the bloody scene, and boldly war again. 

So the fool hag, in screaming wild alarma 
O'er a dead carcasa mattering her charms 
(And with her freqnent and tremendons yell 
Forcing great Hecate from out of hell), 
Shoots in the corpse a new fictitions soul ; 
With instant glare the sapple eyeballs roll, 
Again it moves and speaks, and life informa the whole. 

Volcan alone discerní the subtle cheat ; 
And wisely scoming snch a base deceit, 
Caird out to PhoBbas. Grief and rage asaail 
Phosbüs by tnms ; detected Mars turas pala 
Then awful Jove with sallen eye reproved 
Mars, and the captives order'd to be moyed 
To their dark caves ; bid each fictitions spear 
Be straight recaird, and all be as they were. 

And now both Monarchs with redoubled rage 
Led on their Queens, the mutaal war to wage. 
VIIL— 14 
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O^er all the fídd iheir thintj apean they send, 
Then front to front their Monarchs they def end. 
But lo I the female White rashM in ünseen. 
And alew with fatal baste the swarthj Qaeen ; 
Yet aoon, alas ! resign'd her rojal spoils, 
Snatch'd by a shaft from her snccessfol toils. 
Stnick at the sigbt, both bosts in wild sturprise 
Ponr'd forth their tears, and filFd the air with cries ; 
Thej wept and sighM, as pass^d the funeral tndn, 
As if both armies had at once been slain. 

And now each troop sarronnds its monming chie^ 
To gnard bis person, or assnage bis grief. 
One is their common f ear ; one stormj blast 
Has eqnally made havoc as it pass*d. 
Not ally bowever, oí their yonth are slain ; 
Some cbampions yet the vig'rous war maintain. 
Three Foot, an Archer, and a stately Tower, 
For Phodbns still exert their ntmost power. 
Jast the same nnmber Mercury can boast, 
Except the Tower, who lately in bis post 
XJnarm'd inglorioos f ell, in peace profonnd, 
Pierced by an Archer with a distant woand ; 
Bnt bis right Horse retain'd its mettled pride, — 
The rest were swept away by war's strong tide. 

Bat f retfal Hermes, with despairing moan, 
Grieved that so many cbampions were o^ertbrown, 
Tet reassupaes the fíght ; and snmmons round 
The little straggling army that he fonnd, — 
AU that had 'scaped from fierce Apollo's rage, — 
Besolved with greater cantion to engage 
In futnre strif e, by snbtle wiles (if f ate 
Sboold give him leave) to save bis sinldng state. 
The sable troops advance with pradence slow, 
Bent on all hazards to distress the f oe. 
More cbeerfol Phcebus, with nnequal pace, 
Ballies bis arms to lessen bis disgrace. 
Bat wbat strange havoc eveiywhere has been ! 
A straggling cbampion here and there is seen ; 
And many are the tents, yet few are left within. 
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Th' afflicted EoDgs bewail tbeir conaorts dead. 
And loathe the thougbts oí a deserted bed ; 
And thoügb eacb monarcb studies to improve 
Tbe tender mem'rj oí bis former love, 
Tbeir state reqoirea a second nuptial tie. 
Henee tbe palé mler witb a love-eick eye 
Sarveys tb' attendants of bis former wife, 
And offers one of them a rojal life. 
Tbese, wben tbeir martial mistress bad been alain, 
Weak and despairing tried tbeir arms in rain ; 
Willing, bowe'er, amidst tbe Black to go, 
Tbey tbirst for speedy vengeance on tbe f oe. 
Tben be resolves to see wbo merits beet, 
By strengtb and coarage, tbe imperial vest; 
Points oat tbe f oe, bids eacb with bold design 
Pierce tbroogb tbe ranks, and reacb tbe deepest line : 
For none mnst bope witb monarcbs to repose 
Bnt wbo can first, tbrongb tbick snrronnding foes, 
Tbrongb arms and wiles, witb bazardons essay, 
Safe to tbe fartbest qnarters forcé tbeir way. 
Fired at tbe tbongbt, witb sudden, joyfnl pace 
Tbey bnrry on ; bnt first of all tbe race 
Rnns tbe tbird rigbt-band warrior for tbe prize, — 
Tbe glittMng crown already cbarms ber eyes. 
Her dear associates cbeerf nlly give o'er } 

Tbe naptial cbase ; and swift sbe flies before, > 

And Glory lent ber wings, and tbe reward in store. ) 
Ñor woold tbe sable Eing ber bopes prevent, 
For he bimself was on a Qneen intent, 
Altérnate, tberef ore, tbrongb tbe field tbey go. 
Hermes led on, bnt by a step too slow, 
His f onrtb left Pawn : and now tb' advent^rons Wbite 
Had marcb'd tbrongb all, and gain'd tbe wisb'd-for site. 
Tben tbe pleased Eing gives orders to prepare 
Tbe crown, tbe sceptre, and tbe royal cbair. 
And owns ber for bis Qneen : around exnlt 
Tbe snowy troops, and o'er tbe Black insnlt. 

Hermes bnrst into tears, — witb fretfal roar 
FUl'd tbe wide air, and bis gay yestnre tore. 
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The ftwarthy Foot had only to advance 

One single step ; bat ob I nudignant chance ! 

A tower'd Blephant, with fatal aim, 

Stood readj to destroj ber when abe carne : 

He keeps a watchf al eye apon the wbole, 

Threatena ber entrance, and protects the goal 

Meanwhile the royal new-created bride, 

Pleaaed with ber pomp, spread deatb and terror wide; 

Like lightning tbroogb the sable troops sbe flies» 

Clasbes ber arms, and seems to tbreat the akiea. 

The sable troops are sank in wild aSright, 

And wish th' earth op'ning snatcb'd 'em from ber úghL 

In barst the Qaeen, with vast impetaoos swing 

The trembling foes come swarming roand the Kng, 

Where in the midst he stood, and fonn a yaliant ring. 

So the poor cows, straggling o*er pastare land, 

When they perceive the prowling wolf at band, 

Crowd dose togetber in a circle fall, 

And beg the saccor oí the lordly boíl ; 

They clasb tbeir homs, they low with dreadfol sonnd. 

And the remotest groves re-echo ronnd. 

Bat the bold Qaeen, victorioas, from behind 
Pierces the f oe ; yet chiefly sbe design'd 
Against the King bimself some fatal aim. 
And fall of war to bis pavilion carne. 
Now here sbe rasb'd, now tbere; and had sbe been 
Bat daly pradent, she had slipp'd between, 
With coarse obliqae, into the foarth white sqaaie. 
And the long toil of war had ended tbere, 
The Eing had fallen, and all bis sable state ; 
And vanqaisb'd Hermes cursed bis partial fate. 
For thence with ease the championess might go, 
Marder the King, and none could ward the blow. 

With silence, Hermes, and with panting heart» 
Perceived the danger, bat with sabÜe art 
(Lest he shoald see the place) spars on the foe, 
Confoands bis thoaghts, and blames bis being slow. 
For shame 1 move on ; woald yoa f orever stay ? 
What sloth is ibis, wbat strange perverae delay ! — 
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How conld yon e'er my little pausing blame I — 

Whatl yon wonld wait till nigbt shall end tbe game! 

PhoBbns, tbus netüed, with impradence slew 

A vulgar PawD, bnt lost bis nobler view. 

Young Hermes leap'd, witb sndden joy date ; 

And tben, to save tbe monarcb from bis fate, 

Led OQ bis martial Enight, wbo stepp'd between, 

Pleased tbat bis cbarge was to oppose tbe Qaeen — 

Tben, ponderíng bow tbe Indian beast to sbiy, 

Tbat stopp'd tbe Foot from making fartber way, — 

From being made a Qaeen ; witb sbmting aim 

An Arcber strack bim ; down tbe monster carne, 

And dying sbook tbe eartb : wbile PboBbus tries 

Witboat sQCcess tbe monarcb to surprise. 

Tbe Foot, tben nncontroUM witb instant pride, 

Seized tbe bist spot, and moved a royal bride. 

And now witb equal strengtb botb war again. 

And bring tbeir second wives upon tbe plain ; 

Tben, tbongb witb equal views eacb boped and fear'd, 

Tet, as if every donbt bad disappear'd. 

As if be bad tbe palm, yonng Hermes flies 

Into ezcess oí joy ; witb deep disguise, 

Eztols bis own Black troops, witb f reqnent spite 

And witb invective taonts disdains tbe Wbite. 

Wbom PboBbns tbns reproved witb quick retnm — 

As yet we cannot tbe decisión leam 

Oí tbis dispute, and do yon triumpb now ? 

Tben your big words and vauntings Til allow, 

Wben you tbe battle sball completely gain ; 

At present I sball make your boasting vain. 

He said, and f orward led tbe daring Queen ; 

Instant tbe f ury oí tbe bloody scene 

Bises tumultuouB, swift tbe warriors fly 

From eitber side to conquer or to dia 

Tbey front tbe storm of war: around 'em Fear, 

Terror, and Deatb, perpetually appear. 

All meet in arms, and man to man oppose, 

Eacb from tbeir camp attempts to drive tbeir foes; 

Eacb tries by tums to forcé tbe bostile Unes ; 

Cbance and impatience blast tbeir best designs. 
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The sable Qaeen spread terror as she went 

Throngh the mid ranks : with more resenred intent 

The adverse dame declined the open fray, 

And to the King in prívate stole away : 

Then took the rojal goard, and bursting in, 

With fatal menace cióse besi^ed the King. 

Alarm'd at this, the swarthy Qaeen, in baste, 

Ftom all her havoc and destmctive waste 

Broke off, and her contempt of death to show, 

Leap'd in between the monarch and the foe, 

To save the Eing and state from this impending blo 

Bat Phoebas met a worse misfortane here : 

For Hermes now led forward, void of fear, 

His f arioos Horse into the open plain, 

That onward chaf ed, and pranced, and pawed amain. 

Ñor ceased from his attempts nntil he stood 

On the long-wished-for spot, from whence he conld 

Slay Eing or Qaeen. 0*erwhelm'd with sadden fears. 

Apollo SAW, and conld not keep from teais. 

Now all seem*d ready to be overthrown ; 

His strength was wither'd, ev'ry hope was flown. 

Hermes, eznlting at this great snrprise, 

Shoated for joy, and fill'd the air with cries; 

Instant he sent the Qaeen to shades below, 

And of her spoils made a triumphant show. 

Bat in retnm, and in his mid career, 

Fell his brave Enight, beneath the Monarch's spear. 

PhoBbns, however, did not yet despair, 
Bat stíll foaght on with coarage and with care. 
He had bat two poor common men to show, 
And Mars's f avorite with his iv'ry bow. 
The thonghts of ruin made 'em daré their best 
To save their King, so fatally distress'd. 
Bat the sad hoar reqaired not snch an aid ; 
And Hermes breathed revenge where'er he stray'd. 
Fierce comes the sable Qaeen with fatal threat, 
Snrroands the monarch in his royal seat ; 
Rash'd here and there, ñor rested tíll she slew 
The last remainder of the whiten'd crew. 
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Solé stood ihe Eing, the midst of ail the plain, 

Weak and defenceless, his companions slain. 

As when the raddj morn ascending bigli 

Has chased the twinkling stars from all the sky. 

Toar star, fair Venas, stUl retains its light, 

And loveliest, goes the ktest ont of sight. 

No safetj's left, no gleams of hope remain : 

Tet did he not as vanqoish'd qnit the phiin, 

Bat tried to shat himself between the foe, — 1 

Unhart throagh swords and spears he hoped to go, > 

Until no room was left to shan the fatal blow. ) 

For if none threaten'd his immediate f ate, 

And his next move mast ruin all his state, 

All their past toil and labor is in vain, "í 

Vain all the bloody camage of the plain, — > 

Neither woald triomph then, the laarel neither gain« ) 

Theref ore, throagh each void space and desert tent, 

Bj difEerent moves his varíons course he bent: 

The Black Eing watch'd him with observant éye, 

Follow^d him cióse, bat left him room to flj. 

Then when he saw him take the f arthest line, 

He sent the Qaeen his motions to confine, 

And gaard the second rank, that he conld go 

No farther now than to that distant row. 

The sable monarch then with cheerf al mien 

Approach'd, bat always with one space between. 

Bat as the Eing stood o'er against him there, 

Helpless, f orlom, and sank in his despair, 

The martial Qaeen her lacky moment knew, 

Seized on the farthest seat with fatal view, 

Ñor left th' anhappj Eing a place to flee nnto. 

At length in vengeance her keen sword she draws, 

•Slew him, and ended thas the bloody caase : 

And all the gods aronnd approved it with applaase. ] 

The victor conld not from his insalts keep, 
Bat laagh'd and sneer'd to see Apollo weep. 
Joye caird him near, and gave him in his hand 
The powerf al, happy, and mysterions wand 
By which the Shades are call'd to parer day, 
When penal fíre has pni^d their sins away ; 
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By wUcli the guilty are condemn'd to dwell 
In the dark mansions oí the deepest hell ; 
Bj which be gives ns deep, or aleep denies^ 
And doses at the last the dying ejea. 
Soon after thia, the hearenly victor bronght 
The game on earth^ and firet th' Italiana tanght. 

For (as they say) f air Scacchia be espied 
Feeding ber cygnetB in the silver tide 
(Scacchis, the loveliest Seriad oí the pkce), 
And as abe stray'd took ber to bis embrace. 
Tfaen, to reward ber for ber virtne loBt, 
Gaye ber the men and cbequer'd board, emboss'd 
Witb gold and silver cnrionsly inlay'd ; 
And tanght ber bow the game was to be pky'd. 
Ev'n now Hia honor'd witb ber bappy ñame ; 
And Bome and all the world admire the game. 
AU which the Seriada told me beretofore» 
When my boy-notes amnsed the Serian shore. 
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** When I tazed iittle Goldsmith f or not writíng, as he promised me, his ansiier 
waa, that he nerer mote a letter in his Ufe ; aad 'faith I believe him, unlees to a 
bookfleUer for money."*— Dr. Orainffer to Pereif^ Maroh 24, 1764. 

• Niohols'B "lUttttnkioiii," ▼oLTil.pw9M 
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GOLDSMTTffS LETTER8. 



I.*— TO MRS. ANNE GOLDSMITH, 

BALLTMAHON. 

[1751?] 

Mt dear Mother, — If yon will sit down and calmly listen to 
what I say, yon shall be foUy resolved in every one oí those many 
qaestions yon have asked me. I went to Cork, and converted my 
horse, which yon prize so much higher than Fiddleback, into cash, 
took my passage in a ship bound f or America, and at the same time 
paid tbe captain f or my freight and all tbe other expenses of my voy- 
age. Bat it so bappened that tbe wind did not answer for three 
weeks ; and yon know, motber, that I conld not command the ele- 
mente. My misfortune was that, when the wind served, I bappened 
to be with a party in tbe country, and my fríend tbe captain never 
inqnired after me, but set sail with as much indifference as if I bad 
been on board. The remainder of my time I employed in the city 
and its environs, viewing everything canoas; and yon know no one 
can starve while he has money in bis pocket 

Bednced, however, to my last two guineas, I began to think of my 
dear motber and friends wbom I bad left behind me, and so boaght 
that generóos beast Fiddleback, and made adieu to Cork with only 
fíve sbillings in my pocket Tbis, to be sare, was bat a scanty allow- 
anee for man and borse towards a joumey of above a bandred miles ; 
bat I did not despair, fór I knew I mast find friends on tbe road. 

I recollected particalarly an oíd and faitbful acqaaintance I made 
at college, who bad often and eamestly pressed me to spend a sam- 
mer with him, and be lived bat eight miles from Cork. Tbis circam- 
stance of vicinity be would ezpatiate on to me with peculiar empha- 

> Urat printed in the ^* MiBcelluieouB Works'* of Oliver Goldsmith, four vols., 
8vo, 1801 ^Vol. I p. 1. 
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818. ^* We shall," says he, " en joy the delights oí both city and conn- 
try, and yon shall command my atable and my pune.'* 

However, npon the way I met a poor woman all in tears, who told 
me her hasband had been arrested f or a debt he was not able to pay, 
and that his eight children mnst now starve, bereaved as they were oí 
hÍ8 indnstry, which had been their only Bupport I thonght myself 
at home, being not f ar from my good f riend's honse, and therefore 
parted with a moiety oí all my store ; and pray, mother, onght I not 
to have given her the other half-crowny for what she got would be of 
litüe üse to herf However, I soon arríved at the mansión of my affec- 
tionate ñiend, gnarded by the vigilance of a hnge mastifi, who flew at 
me, and wonld have tom me to pieces bat for the assistance of a 
woman whose coantenance was not leas grim than that of the dog; 
yet she with great hamanity relieved me from the jaws of this Cerbe- 
ros, and was prevailed on to carry np my ñame to her master. 

Withoat soffering me to wait long, my oíd friend, who was then 
reeoyering from a severe fit of sickness, came down in his night-cap, 
night-gown, and slippers, and embraced me with the most cordial 
wélcome, showed me in, and, after giving me a history of his indispo- 
sition, assnred me that he considered himself pecoliarly fortúnate in 
having nnder his roof the man he most loved on earth, and whose 
stay with him mnst, above all things, contribute to his perfect recov- 
ery. I now repented sorely I had not given the poor woman thé 
other half -crown, as I thonght all my bilis of humanity wonld be 
pnnctnally answered by this worthy man. I revealed to him my 
whole soul ; I oponed to him all my distresses, and f reely owned that 
I had bat one half -^rown in my pocket ; bat that now, like a ship 
after weathering oat the storro, I considered myself secare in a safe 
and hospitable harbor. He made no answer, bat walked aboat the 
room rabbing his hands as one in deep stady. This I impated to the 
sympathetic feelings of a tender heart, which increased my esteem 
for him, and, as that increased, I gave the most favorable interpretar 
tion to his silence. I constraed it into delicacy of sentiment, as if 
he dreaded to woand my pride by ezpressing his commiseration in 
words, leaving his generóos condact to speak for itself. 

It now approached siz o^clock in the evening, and as I had eaten 
no breakfast, and as my spirits were raised, my appetite for dinner 
grew onconmionly keen. At length the oíd woman came into the 
room with two plates, one spoon, and a dirty cloth which she laid 
opon the table. This appearance, withoat increasing my spirits, did 
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not diminlsh my appetite. My protectress soon returned with a small 
bowl oí sago, a small poninger oí soar milk, a loaf of stale brown 
bread, and the heel of an oíd cheese all over crawling witb mites. 
My fríend apologized tbat bis illness obliged him to Uve on slops, 
and tbat better faro was not in tbe bonse, observing, at tbe same 
time, tbat a milk diet was certainly tbe most bealtbful ; and at eigbt 
o'clock be again recommended a regular Ufe, declaring tbat for bis 
part be woald lie datan with the lamb and rise taith the lark. My 
bunger was at tbis time so exceedingly sbarp tbat I wisbed for an- 
otber slice of tbe loaf, but was obliged to go to bed witbout eren tbat 
refresbment. 

Tbis lenten entertainment I bad received made me resolve to de- 
part as soon as possible ; accordingly, next moming, wben I spoke 
of going, be did not oppose my resolntion ; be ratber commended my 
design, adding some very sage connsel apon tbe occasion. " To be 
sure," said be, " tbe longer yon stay away f rom yoar motber tbe moi'e 
yon will grieve ber and yoar otber friends ; and possibly tbey are al- 
ready afflicted at bearing of tbis foolisb expedition yon bave made." 
Notwitbstanding all tbis, and witbont any bope of softening snob a 
sordid beart, I again renewed tbe tale of my distress, and asking 
" bow be tboagbt I coald travel above a bandred miles apon one balf- 
crown ?" I begged to borrow a single guinea, wbicb I assured blm 
sbould be repaid, witb tbanks. '* And you know, sir," said I, " it is 
no more tban I bave often done for yon." To wbicb be fírmly an- 
swered, *' Wby, look you, Mr. Goldsmitb, tbat is neitber bere ñor 
tbere. I bave paid you all you ever lent me, and tbis sickness of 
mine bas left me bare of casb. But I bave betbougbt myself of a 
conveyance for you ; seU your borse, and I will f umisb you witb a 
mucb better one to ride on.'* I readily grasped at bis proposal, and 
begged to see tbe nag ; on wbicb be led roe to bis bedcbamber, and 
from under tbe bed be pulled out a stout oak stick. '* Here be is," 
said be ; " take tbis in your band, and it will carry you to your motb- 
er's witb more safety tban socb a borse as you ride." I was in doubt, 
wben I got it into my band, wbetber I sbould not, in tbe fírst place, 
apply it to bis pate ; but a rap at tbe street-door made tbe wretcb fly 
to it, and wben I returned to tbe parlor be introduced me, as if notb- 
ing of tbe kind bad bappened, to tbe gentleman wbo entered, as Mr. 
Goldsmitb, bis most ingenious and wortby friend, of wbom be bad so 
often beard bim speak witb rapture. I could scarcely compose my- 
self ; and must bave betrayed indignation in my mien to tbe stranger. 
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who was a counsellor at law in the neighborbood, a man of engaging 
aspect and polite addieaa. 

After spending an honr he aaked my fríend and me to diñe witb 
him at hifi bonae. This I declined at first, as I wished to have no far- 
ther commonicatíon witb my bospitable fríend ; but at the solicita- 
tion of botb I at last conaented, detcrmined as I was by two motires : 
one, tbat I was prejndiced in favor of the looks and manner of the 
coonsellor; and the other, tbat I stood in need of a comfortable din- 
ner. And tbere indeed I f onnd everything tbat I coold wish, abnn- 
dance witbont profusión, and elegance withont afEectation. In the 
eyening, wben my oíd fríend, who bad eaten very plentifnlly at bis 
neigbbor*s table, bnt talked again of lying down witb the lamb, made 
a motion to me f or retiring, onr generons bost reqnested I sboold take 
a bed witb him, apon which I plainly told my oid fríend tbat be 
migbt go home and take care of the borse be bad given me, but tbat 
I sboold never re-enter bis doors. He went away witb a laugb, leav- 
ing me to add this to the other little tbings the counsellor already 
knew of bis plausible neigbbor. 

And now, my dear mother, I f onnd snfficient to reconcile me to all 
my f ollies ; f or bere I spent three whole days. The counsellor bad 
two sweet girls to bis daughters, who played enchantingly on the 
barpsichord; and yet it was bnt a melancholy pleasure I felt the first 
time I beard tbem ; f or tbat being the first time also tbat either of 
tbem bad toncbed the instmment since tbeir motber's death, I saw 
the tears in silence tríckle down tbeir f ather's cheeks. I every day 
endeavored to go away, but every day was pressed and obliged to 
stay. On my going the counsellor offered me bis pnrse, witb a borse 
and servant to convey me home ; but the latter I declined, and only 
took a guinea to bear my necessaiy expenses on the road. 

Olivsr Goldbmith. 
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n.'— TO KOBEKT BRTANTON, E8Q., 

BALLTIÍAHON, IRELAND. 

EdinbuTgh, Sept 26, 1768. 

Mt deab Bob, — ^How many good excuses (and yoa know I was 
erer good at an excase) might I cali np to vindícate my past sbame- 
fol silencel I might tell bow I wrote a long letter on my first com- 
ing hitber, and seem vastly angry at my not receiving an answer : I 
migbt allego tbat basiness (witb basiness you know I was always pes- 
tered) bad never given me time to finger a pen ; — bat I suppress tbese 
and twenty more eqoally plausible, and as easily invented, since tbey 
migbt be attended witb a sligbt inconvenience of being known to be 
lies. Let me tben speak truib : an bereditary indolence (I bave it 
from tbe motber's side) bas bitberto prevented my wríting to you, 
and still prevents my wríting at least twenty-fíve letters more, due to 
my fríends in Ireland. No tumspit dog gets up into bis wbeel witb 
more reluctance tban I sit down to wríte : yet no dog ever loved tbe 
roast meat be tums better tban I do bim I now address. Yet wbat 
sball I say now I'm entered ? Sball I tire you witb a descríption of 
tbis unfruitful country, wbere I must lead you over their bilis all 
brown witb beatb, or tbeir valleys scarce able to feed a rabbitf Man 
alone seems to be tbe only creature wbo bas arríved to tbe natural 
size in ibis poor soil. Every part of tbe country presenta tbe same 
dismal landscape. No grove ñor brook lend tbeir music to cbeer tbe 
stranger, or make tbe inbabitants forget tbeir poverty : yet witb all 
tbese disadvantages, enougb to cali bim down to bumility, a Scotcb- 
man is one of tbe proudest tbings alive. Tbe poor bave príde ever 
ready to relieve tbem : if mankind sbould bappen to despise tbem, 
tbey are masters of tbeir own admiration ; and that tbey can plenti- 
fully bestow upon tbemselves. 

From tbeir príde and poverty, as I take it, results one advantage 
tbis country enjoys, namely, tbe gentlemen bere are mucb better bred 
tban amongst us. No such cbaracters bere as our f ox-bunters ; and 

> First printed in the <* MíBoeUaneous Works,'* 1801, voL L p. 81 
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they bave expressed great sarpriae wben I informed tbem that some 
meQ in Ireland oí £1000 a year spend their whole lives in ronning 
after a haré, drínking to be drank, and getting every giri that will let 
tbem witb cbild ; and tnily, if sacb a being, eqaipped in bis banting 
dress, carne among a ciicle oí Scotcb gentry, tbey woald bebold bim 
witb tbe same astonisbment tbat a coantryman woold Ring Geoige 
on boTseback. 

Tbe men bere bave generallj bigb cbeek-bones, and are lean and 
swartby, íond oí action, dancing in particular. Tbongb, now I men- 
tion dancing, let me say sometbing oí tbeir baila, wbicb are very fre- 
qnent bere. Wben a stranger entera tbe dancing-ball be sees one end 
oí tbe room taken np witb tbe ladies, wbo sit dismaliy in a gronp by 
tbemadves. On tbe otber end stand tbeir pensive partners tbat are 
to be : bnt no more intercourse between tbe sexes tban tbere is be- 
tween two conntries at war ; tbe ladies, indeed, may ogle, and tbe 
gentlemen sigb, bnt an embargo is Uid on any doser commeice. At 
lengtb, to intermpt bostilitiea, tbe lady directress or intendant, or 
wbat yon will, pitcbes on a gentleman and lady to walk a minnet; 
wbicb tbey perf orm witb a f ormality tbat approacbes to despondenoe. 
After five or siz conple bave tbns walked tbe gaantlet, all stand np to 
coantry dances ; eacb gentleman fumisbed witb a partner from tbe 
af oresaid lady directress ; so they dance mucb and say nothing, and 
tbns concludes our assembly. I told a Scotcb gentleman tbat sacb 
profonnd silence resembled tbe ancient procession oí tbe Román ma- 
trons in honor oí Ceres ; and tbe Scotcb gentleman told me (and íbíÜl 
I believe he was right) that I was a very great pedant f or my pains. 

Now I am come to tbe ladies, and to show tbat I love Scotland, 
md everything tbat belongs to so cbarming a conntry, I insist on it, 
and will give bim leave to break my bead tbat denles it, tbat tbe Scotcb 
ladies are ten tbousand times handsomer and finer tban tbe Irísb. 
To be snre now I see yonr sisters Betty and Peggy vastly snrprised 
at my partiality, bnt tell tbem flatly I don't valne tiiem, or their fine 

skins, or eyes, or good sense, or a potato ; f or I say it, and will 

maintain it, and as a convincing proof (Fm in a very great passion) 
oí wbat I assert, tbe Scotcb ladies say it tbemselves. Bnt, to be less 
serióos: wbere will yon ñnd a langoage so pretty become a pretty 
month as tbe broad Scotcb ? and tbe women bere speak it in its bigb- 
est purity ; f or instance, teach one oí their yonng ladies to pronounce 
" Whoar wuU I gong f ' witb a becoming wideness oí moatb, and FU 
lay my Ufe tbey will wound every bearer. 
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We have no sacb character bere as a coquette ; bat, alas ! bow 
many envioas prados! Somo days ago I walked into my Lord Kil- 
coabry's (don't be sarprisod, my lord is bnt a glover), wben tbe Dacb- 
688 oí Hamilton' (tbat fair wbo sacrificed ber beanty to ambition, and 
ber inward peace to a title and gilt eqnipage) passed by in ber cbariot ; 
ber battered bosband, or more properly tbe goaidian oí ber cbanns, 
sat by ber side. Stndgbt envy began, in tbe sbape oí no less tban 
tbree bidies wbo sat witb me, to find fanlts in ber faoltless f orm. 
'^ For my part," says tbe fírst, *' I tbink, wbat I always tbougbt, tbat 
tbe Dncbess bas too mucb red in ber complexión." *' Madam, Fm oí 
yonr opinión," says tbe second; '^I tbink ber face bas a palisb cast 
too mucb on tbe delicate order." ^'And let me tell yon," adds tbe 
tbird lady, wbose moutb was pnckered np to tbe size oí an issne, 
'* tbat tbe Dncbess bas fine lips, bnt sbe wants a montb." At tbis 
every lady drew np ber montb as if going to prononnce tbe letter P. 

Bnt bow ill, my Bob, does it become me to ridicnle women witb 
wbom I bave scarce any correspondence I Tbere are, 'tis certain, band- 
some women bere ; and 'tis as certain tbere are bandsome men to keep 
tbem company. An ngly and a poor man is socíety for bimself ; and 
sncb society tbe world lets me enjoy in great abnndance. Fortnne 
bas given yon circnmstances, and natnre a person to look cbarming in 
tbe eyes of tbe fair world. Ñor do I envy my dear Bob sncb bless- 
ings wbile I may sit down and langb at tbe world, and at myself , tbe 
most ridicnlons object in it — ^Bnt I begin to grow splenetic; and 
perbaps tbe fit may continne till I receive an answer to tbis. I know 
yon can't send news f rom B[ally]mabon, bnt sncb as it is send it ali ; 
everytbing yon write will be agreeable and entertaining to me. Has 
Geoige Conway pnt np a sign yet; or Jobn Finecly* left off drinking 
drams; or Tom Alien got a new wigf Bnt I leave to yonr own 
cboice wbat to write. — Wbile Olivee Goldbmith lives^ know yon 
baye a f riend. 

P.8. — Oive my sincere regards (not compliments, do yon mind) to 
yonr agreeable family, and give my service to my motber if yon see 
ber ; for, as yon ezpreas it in Ireland, I bave a sneaking kindness for 
ber stilL 

Direct to me, , Stndent in Pbysic, in Edinbnrgb. 

> The beautifal Elimbeth Gonning. 

' Mr. Prior prínts the nime sa John Binely, rol. i. p. 146. 

Yin.— 16 
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m.— TO THE KEV. THOMAS CONTARINE/ 

May 8, 1768. 

Mt dear Uncle, — In yonr letter (the only one I received from 
Eilmore) yon cali me the philoBopher who carries all bis goods about 
bim. Yet bow can sucb a cbaracter fit me, wbo bave left bebind in 
IreUuid everytbing I tbink wortb posaessing; friends tbat I loved, 
and a society tbat pleased wbile it instracted ? Wbo bat mast regret 
tbe I088 oí sucb enjoyments f Who but must regret bÍ8 absence from 
EUmore, tbat ever knew it as I did ? Here, as reclase as tbe Turkisb 
Spy at Paris, I am almost nnknown to everybody, except some f ew 
wbo attend the professors oí pbysic as I do. 

Apropos, I sball give yon ¿be professors' ñames, and, as f ar as oc- 
cnrs to me, tbeir cbaracters ; and fírst> as most deserving, Mr. Manro, 
prof essor of anatomy : tbis man has brougbt tbe science be teacbes 
to as mncb perfection as it is capable of ; and not content witb barely 
teacbing anatomy, be laoncbes out into all tbe brancbes of pbysic, 
wben all bis remarks are new and usef ni. 'Tis be, I may venture to 
say, tbat draws bitber snch a nnmber of stadents from most parts of 
tbe worid, even from Russia. He is not only a sldlful pbysician bnt 
an able orator, and delivers tbings in tbeir natnre obscnre in so easy 
a manner tbat tbe most nnleamed may nnderstand bim. Píame, pro- 
fessor of cbemistry, understands bis basiness well, bat delivers bim- 
self so ill tbat be is bat little regarded. Alston, prof essor of materia 
medica, speaks mncb, bat little to tbe parpóse. Tbe professors of 
tbeory and practico (of pbysic) say notbing bat wbat we may find 
in books laid bef ore os ; and speak tbat in so drowsy and beavy a 
manner, tbat tbeir bearers are not many d^rees in a better state 
tban tbeir patients. 

Toa see, tben, dear sir, tbat Manro is tbe only great man among 
tbem ; so tbat I intend to bear bim anotber winter, and go tben to 
hear Albinas, tbe great professor at Leyden. I read (witb satisfac- 
tion) a science tbe most pleasing in natare, so tbat my labors are 
bat a relaxation, and, I may traly say, tbe only tbing bere tbat givea 

1 Ilrst prínted in Prior*s ** Life of Goldsmith,*' toI I p. 146. 
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me pleasare. How I enjoy the pleasiog hope of retaming with skilly 
and to fínd mj friends stand in no need of my assistance ! How 
many happy yean do I wish yon ! and nothing but want of health 
can take from yon happineas, since yon so well pnrsae the paths that 
conduct to virtne. I am, my dear únele, yonr most obliged, most 
affectionate nephew, Oliveb Goldsmith. 

P. S. — ^I draw this time f or £6, and will draw next October but 
for £4, as I was obliged to buy everything since I carne to Scotland, 
shirts not even excepted. I am a little more early the first year than 
I shall be for the fnture, for I absolntely wiU not tronble you before 
the time hereafter. 

My best love attend Mr. and Mrs. Lawder, and Heaven preserve 
them ! I am again your dutif ul nephew, O. G. 

I have been a month in the Highlands. I set out the first day on 
foot, but an ill-natured com I have got on my toe has for the futuro 
prevented that cheap method of travelling ; so the second day I hired 
a hoTse of about the size of a ram, and he wáiked away (trot he could 
not) as pensive as his master. In three days we reached the High- 
lands. This letter would be too long if it contained the description 
I intend giving of that country, so shall make it the subject of my 
next. 



IV.— TO THE KEV. THOMAS CONTARINE.' 

[Glose of 1768.] 
Mt dear Unclb, — After having spent two winters in Edinburgh, 
I now prepare to go to Franco the lOth of next February. I have 
seen all that this country can exhibit in the medical way, and there- 
f ore intend to visit Paris, where the great Mr. Farhein, Petit, and Du 
Hammel de Monceau instruct their pupils in all the branches of medi- 
cine. They speak French, and consequently I shall have much the 
advantage of most of my countrymen, as I am perfectly acquainted 
with that language, and few who leave Ireland are so. 

Since I am upon so pleasing a topic as self-applause, give me leave 
to say that the circle of science which I have run through, before I 
undertook the study of physic, Is not only useful but absolntely nec- 
essary tó the maldng a skilful physician. Such sciences enlarge our 

' Rret printedin the " IGscellaneous Works," 1801, vol. i. p. 27. 
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understanding, and sharpen onr sagacity ; and what is a practitioner 
withont both but an empine, for never yet was a disorder found en- 
tirely the same in two patients f A quack, anable to distingnish the 
particolarities in each disease, prescribes at a ventoie ; if he finds sach 
a disorder may be called by tbe general ñame oí f ever, for instance, he 
has a set oí remedies which he applies to cure it, ñor does he desíst 
till his medicines are ron oat, or his patient has lost his life. Bat the 
sldlf al physician distingaishes the symptoms, manares the sterility o£ 
nature, or pranes her laxaríance ; ñor does he depend so mach on the 
efficacy oí medicines as on their proper application. I shall spend 
this spring and snnmier in París, and the beginning of next winter 
go to Leyden. The great Albinas is still alive there, and 'twiU be 
proper to go, thoagh only to have it said that we have stadied in so 
famoas an oniversity. 

As I shall not have another opportnnity of receiving money from 
yoar boanty till my retum to Ireland, so I have drawn for the last 
snm that I hope I shall ever tronble yoa for; 'tis £20. And now, 
dear sir, let me here acknowledge the hamility of the statíon in which 
yon found me ; let me tell how I was despised by most, and hatef al 
to myself. Poverty, hopeless poverty, was my lot, and Melancholy 
was beginning to make me her own. When yoa — ^but I stop here, 
to inqnire how yoar health goes on. How does my dear coosin Jen- 
ny, and has she recovered her late complaint? How does my poor 
Jack Gk>ld8mith f I fear his disorder is of sach a natare as he won't 
easily recover. I wish, my dear sir, yon woald make me happy by 
another letter bef ore I go abroad, for there I shall hardly hear from 
yoa. I shall carry jast £33 to France, with good store of clothea, 
shirts, etc., etc., and that with economy will serve. 

I have spent more than a f ortnight every second day at the Duke 
of Hamilton's, bat it seems they like me more as ajester than as a 
companion; so I disdained so serviie an employment; ^twas unwor- 
thy my calling as a physician. 

I have nothing new to add from this conntry ; and I beg, dear sir, 
yoa will excase this letter, so filled with egotism. I wish yoa may 
be revenged on me by sending an answer filled with nothing bat an 
accoant of yoarself. I am, dear ancle, yoar most devoted, 

OlIVBR GOLDBlflTH. 

Give my — how shall I express it? Give my earnest love to Me 
and Mrs. Lawder. 
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V.— TO THE REV. THOMAS CONTARINE.' 

Leyden, April or May, 1764. 

DxAB Snt, — ^I sappoee by this time I am accosed oí either neglect 
or ingratitade, and my silence impated to my usual slowness of writ- 
ing. Bnt believe me, sir, when I say that till now I had not an op- 
portunity of BÍtting down with that ease of mind which wríting re- 
quired. You may see by tbe top of tbe letter that I am at Leydeu ; 
but of my journey bitber you must be informed. Some time after 
the receipt of your last I embarked f or Bordeanx on board a Scotcb 
ship called the St Andreufs^ Capt John Wall, master. The ship made 
a tolerable appearance, and, as another inducement, I was let to know 
ihat six agreeable passengers were to be my company. Well, we 
were but two days at sea when a storm drove us into a city of Eng- 
land called Newcastle-upon-iyne. We all went ashore to refresh us 
after the fatigue of our voyage. Seven men and I were one day on 
shore, and on the following evening, as we were all very merry, the 
room door bursts open, enters a sergeant and twelve grenadiers, with 
their bayoneta screwed, and puts us all under the Eing's arrest It 
seems my company were Scotchmen in the French service, and had 
been in Scotland to enlist soldiers f or the French army. I endeavored 
all I could to prove my innocence ; however, I remained in prison 
with the rest a fortnight, and with difficulty got off even then. Dear 
sir, l^eep this all a secret, or at least say it was f or debt ; f or if it were 
once known at the university I should hardly get a degree. Bnt hear 
how Providence interposed in my favor: the ship was gone on to 
Bordeaux before I got from prison, and was wrecked at the mouth of 
the Gkuronne, and every one of the crew were drownéd It happened 
the last great storm. There was a ship at that time ready f or Holland : 
I embarked, and in nine days, thank my €U)d, I arrived safe at Rotter- 
dam; whence I travelled by land to Leyden; and whence I now write. 

You may expect some account of tiiis country, and thongh I am 
not well qualified for snch an undertaking, yet shall I endeavor to 
satisfy some part of your expectatíons. Notiiing surprised me more 

1 First printed in Prior's " Life/* toI. L p. 169. 
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than the books every day pablished, descriptive oí the manners oí 
this country. Any youDg man who takes it into bis bead to pablisb 
bis travels visits tbe coantñes be intends to describe ; passes tbroagb 
tbem witb as mucb inattention as bis valet de chambre ; and conse- 
qnently, not baving a f ond bimself to fíll a volóme, be applies to tbose 
who wrote before bim, and gives us tbe manners oí a country, not as 
be mast have seen tbem, bat sacb as tbey migbt bave been fifty years 
before. Tbe raodem Datcbman is quite a different creatore from bim 
oí f ormer times : be in everytbing imitates a Frencbman, bat in bis 
easy, disengaged air, wbicb is tbe resalt oí keeping polite company. 
Tbe Dutcbman is vastly ceremonious, and is perbaps exactly wbat a 
Frencbman migbt bave been in tbe reign of Lonis XIV. Sucb are 
tbe better bred. Bat tbe downrígbt Hollander is one of tbe oddest 
figures in nature : npon a bead of lank bair be wears a balf-cocked, 
narrow bat laced witb black ribbon ; no coat, bat seven waistcoats, 
and nine pairs of breecbes ; so tbat bis bips reacb almost up to bis 
armpits. Tbis well-clotbed vegetable is now ñt to see company or 
make love. But wbat a pleasing creature is tbe object of bis appe- 
tite ? Wby, sbe wears a laige f ur cap, witb a deal of Flanders lace ; 
and f or every pair of breecbes be carries, sbe pnts on two petticoats. 

A Dutcb lady bums notbing about ber pblegmatic admirer bat 
bis tobáceo. Yon must know, sir, every woman carries in her band a 
stove witb coals in it, wbicb, wben sbe sits, sbe snugs ander ber pet- 
ticoats ; and at ibis cbimney dozing Strepbon ligbts bis pipe. I take 
it tbat tbis continaal smoking is wbat gives tbe man tbe ruddy, bealtb- 
ful complexión be generaUy wears, by draining bis snperfluons moist- 
ure, wbile tbe woman, deprived of tbis amusement, overflows witb sucb 
viscidities as tint tbe complexión, and give tbat paleness of visage wbicb 
lew, fenny grounds and moist air conspire to cause. A Dutcb woman 
and Scotcb wili well bear an opposition. Tbe one is palé and fat, tbe 
otber lean and ruddy ; tbe one walks as if sbe were straddling after a 
go-cart, and tbe otber takes too masculine a stride. I sball not en- 
deavor to deprive eitber country of its sbare of beauty ; but must say, 
tbat of all objects on tbis eartb an Englisb farmer's daugbter is most 
cbarming. Every woman tbere is a complete beauty, wbile tbe bigb- 
er class of women want many of tbe requisites to make tbem even 
tolerable. Tbeir pleasures bere are very duU tbougb very varióos. 
You may smoke, you may doze, you may go to tbe Italian comedy, 
as good an amusement as eitber of tbe former. Tbis entertainment 
always brings in Harlequin, wbo is generally a magician, and in con- 
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seqaence of bis diábolical art perfonns a thousand tricks on the reat 
oí the persons of the drama, who are all f oola. I have seen the pit in 
a roar of laughter at this humor when with his sword he toaches 
the glass from which another was drinking. 'Twas not his face they 
langhed at, for that was masked. They mnst have seen something 
vastlj queer in the wooden sword that neither I ñor yon, sir, were 
yon there, coold see. 

In winter, when their cañáis are frozen, every honse is forsaken, and 
all people are on the ice ; sleds drawn by horses, and skating, are at 
that time tbe reigning amusements. They have boats here that slide 
on tbe ice, and are driven by the winds. When they spread all their 
sails they go more than a mile and a half a minute, and their motion 
is so rapid the eye can scarcely accompany them. Their ordinary 
manner of travelling is very cheap and very convenient : they sail in 
covered boats drawn by horses; and in these yon are snre to meet 
people of all nations. Here the Datch slamber, the French chatter, 
and the English play at cards. Any man who likes company may 
have them to his taste. For my part I generally detached myself 
from all society, and was whoUy taken np in observing the face of the 
conntry. Nothing can eqoal its beanty ; wherever I tom my eye fine 
hooses, elegant gardens, statnes, grottos, vistas, presented themselves ; 
bnt when yon enter their towns yon are charmed beyond descríption. 
No misery is to be seen here ; every one is nsef ully employed. 

Scotland and Üiis country bear the highest contrast. There bilis 
and rocks intercept every prospect : here 'tis all a continaed plain. 
There yon might see a well-dressed dnchess issoing from a dirty dose ; 
and here a dirty Datchman inhabiting a palaoe. The Scotch may be 
compared to a tulip planted in dang ; bnt I never see a Dntchman in 
his own honse bnt I think of a magnifícent Egyptian temple dedi- 
cated to an ox. Physic is by no means here tanght so well as in 
Edinbnrgh; and in all Leyden there are bnt foar British students, 
owing to all necessaries being so extremely dear and tbe professors so 
very lazy (the chemical professor excepted) that we don't mnch care 
to come hither. I am not certain how long my stay here may be ; 
however, I expect to have the happiness of seeing yon at Eilmore, if 
I can, next March. 

Direct to me, if I am honored with a letter from yon, to Madame 
Diallion's, at Leyden. 

Thon best of men, may Heaven guard and preserve yon, and those 
yon love. Oliveb Goldsmith. 
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VI.— TO DANIEL HODSON, ESQ., 

AT USHOT, NEAR BALLTMAHON, IRELAND.' 

Dbar Sir, — It may be f oar yean since my last letters went to Ire- 
land — to yoa in particular. I leceived no answer, probably becanse 
yon never wrote to me. My brother Charles, however, informa me of 
ihe fatigue yon were at in soliciting a sabscríption to assist me, not 
only among my friends and relativee, bat acqnaintance in general. 
Thongh my pride might feel some repagnance at being tbus relieved, 
yet my gratitude can feel no diminntion. How much obliged am I 
to yon, to them, for such generosity or (why ahonld not yoor virtuea 
haye their proper ñame?) for such charity to me at that janctore! 
Snre I am bom to ill-fortane, to be so mach a debtor and unable to 
lepay. Bat to say no more of Üiis : too many professions of grati- 
tude are often considered as indirect petitions for fntnre f avors. Let 
me only add that my not receiñng that snpply was the canse of my 
present establishment at London. Ton may easily imagine what 
difScnlties I had to encounter, left as I was withont friends, recom- 
mendations, money, or impndence ; and that in a conntry where being 
bom an Irishman was soflScient to keep me unemployed. Many in 
such circumstances would have had recourse to the friar's cord or the 
smcide's halter. But with all my foUies I had principie to resist the 
one, and resolution to combat the other. 

I snppose yon desire to know my present situation. As there is 
nothing in it at which I should blush, or which mankind could cen- 
sure, I see no reason for making it a secret. In short, by a very little 
practice as a physician, and a very little reputation as a poet, I make 
a shift to live. Nothing is more apt to introduce us to the gates of 
the Muses than poverty; but it were well if they only left us at the 
door. The mischief is, they sometimos choose to give us their com- 
pany at the entertainment ; and want, instead of being gentleman- 
usher, often tums master of the ceremonies. 

ThuB, upon leaming I write, no doubt you imagine I starve ; and 
the ñame of an author naturally reminds you of a garret In thia 

> First printed ín the " ICscellaneous Works,*' 1801, yoL I p. 40. 
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particular I do not think proper to nndeceive my friends. Bat, 
whether I eat or stanre, live in a fírst-floor or foar pair oí stairs high, 
I still remember them with ardor ; naj, my very country comes in f or 
a share of my affection. Unaccomitable fondness for country — this 
nudadie du pais^ as the French cali it ! Unaccoantable that he should 
still have an affection for a place who never, when in it, received 
above common civility ; who never broaght any thing out of it except 
his brogue and his blanders. Sorely my affection is equally ridica- 
loas with the Scotchman's, who ref ased to be cured of the itch, be- 
caase it made him nnco' thonghtf al of his wife and bonny Inverary. 

But now to be serions — ^let me ask myself what gives me a wish to 
see Ireland again ? The country is a fine one, perhaps ? No. Tbere 
are good company in Ireland? No. The conversation there is gen- 
erally made up of a smutty toast or a bawdy song ; the vivacity sup- 
ported by some humble cousin, who has just folly enough to eam his 
dinner. Then perhaps there's more wit and leaming among the Irísh ? 
Oh lord, no ! There has been more money spent in the encourage- 
ment of the Padareen mare^ there one season than given in rewards 
to leamed men since the times of Usher. All their productions in 
leaming amount to perhaps a translation or a few tracts in divinity, 
and all their productions in wit just to nothing at all. Why the 
plague, then, so fond of Ireland? Then, all at once, because yon, my 
dear friend, and a few more who are exceptions to the general picture, 
have a residence there. This it is that gives me all the pangs I feel 
in separation. I confess I carry this spirít sometimos to the souring 
the pleasures I at present possess. If I go to the Opera, where Signora 
Columba pours out all the mazes of melody, I sit and sigh for Lis- 
hoy's fíreside and Johnny Armstrong's " Last Good-night," from Peg- 
gy €k>lden.' If I climb Hampstead Hill, than where nature never ex- 
hibited a more maguificent prospect, I confess it fine ; but then I had 
rather be placed on the litüe mount before lishoy gate, and there 
take in — to me — ^the most pleasing horieon in nature. 

Before Charles came hither my thoughts sometimos found refuge 
from severer studies among my friends in Ireland. I fancied strange 
revolutions at home ; but I fínd it was the rapidity of my own motion 
that gave an imaginary one to objects really at rest' No alterations 
there. Some friends, he tells me, are still lean, but very rich; others 
very fat, but stíll very poor. Nay, all the news I hear of you is, that 

> See Vol. ra. p. 110. » See VoL V. p. 87. • Compare VoL IV. p. 67. ' 
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joa sally oat in visits among the neighbors, and sometimes make a 
migration from the blue bed to the brown. I could from my heart 
wish that yon and she (Mrs. Hodson), and Lishoy, and Ballymahon, 
and all oí you, woald fairly make a migration into Middlesex : though, 
upon second thoughts, this might be attended with a fev inconven- 
iences. Therefore, as the mountain will not come to Mohammed, 
why, Móbammed shall go to the mountain ; or, to speak plain English, 
aa yon cannot conveniently pay me a visit, if next summer I can con- 
tríve to be absent six weeks from London, I shall spend three oí them 
among my friends in Ireland. Bat fírst, believe me, my design is 
porely to visit, and neither to cut a figure ñor levy contribations — 
neither to excite envy ñor solicit favor; in fact, my circnmstances 
are adapted to neither. I am too poor to be gazed at, and too rich 
to need assistance. 

Yon see, dear Dan, hov long I have been talking abont myself, 
bat attribnte my vanity to affection ; as every man is fond oí himself , 
and I consider yon as a second self, I imagine yon will consequently 
be pleased with these instances oí egotism. . . . 

My dear sir, these things give me real aneasiness, and I could wish 
to redress them. But at present there is hardly a kingdom in Europe 
in which I am not a debtor. I have already discharged my most 
threatening and pressing demands, for we must be just before we can 
be gratefnl. For the rest, I need not say (yon know I am), your 
affectionate kinsman, Oliyeb Goldsmitel 

Temple Exchange Coffee-hoaae, near Temple Bar 

(Where you may direct an answer). 

Deoember 27, 1757. 



VII.— TO EDWARD MILLS, ESQ., 

NEAR ROSCOMHON, IRELAND.i 

London, Temple Exchange Ooffee-hoase, 
Auguat 7 [1758]. 
Dear Sir, — ^You have quitted, I fínd, that plan of Ufe which you 
once intended to pursue,* and given up ambition for domestic tran- 
quillity. Were I to consult your satisfaction alone in this change, I 

1 lirat printed in the " Misoellaneoos Works," 1801, voL i. p. 60. 
* He bad been intended for the Bar. 
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have the ntmost reason to congratúlate your choice ; bat when I con- 
sider my own I cannot avoid feeling some regret that one oí my few 
friends has declined a parsnit in which be had every reason to expect 
saccess. The trath is, like the rest of the world, I am self-interested 
in my concern ; and do not so mach consider the happiness yon have 
acqnired, as the honor I have probably lost in the change. I have 
often let my fancy loóse when yon were the sabject, and have im- 
agined yon gracing the bench or thandering at the bar ; while I have 
taken no small pride to myself, and whispered all that I coold come 
near, that this was my consin. Instead of this it seems yon are con- 
tented to be merely an happy num ; to be esteemed only by yocur 
acquaintance — to cnltivate your paternal acres — to take unmolested a 
nap under one of your own hawthoms, or in Mrs. Mills's bed-chamber, 
which, even a poet must confess, is rather the most comfortable place 
of the two. 

But however your resolutions may be altered with regard to your 
situation in life, I persuade myself they are unalterable with regard to 
your friends in it. I cannot think the world has taken such entire 
possession of that heart (once so susceptible of friendship) as not to 
have left a comer there f or a fríend or two ; but I flatter myself that 
even I have my place among the number. This I have a claim to 
f rom the similitude of our dispositions ; or, setting that aside, I can 
demand it as my right by the most equitable law in nature, I mean 
that of retaliation : f or indeed you have more than your share in mine. 
I am a man of few professions, and yet this very instant I cannot 
avoid the painful apprehension that my present professions (which 
speak not half my feelings) should be considered only a pretezt to 
cover a request, as I have a request to make. No, my dear Ned, I 
know you are too generous to think so ; and you know me too proud 
to stoop to mercenary insincerity. I have a request, it is true, to 
make ; but, as I know to whom I am a petitioner, I make it without 
diffidence or confusión. It b, in short, this : I am going to publish a 
book in London, entitled ''An Essay on the Present State of Taste 
and Literature in Europe." Every work published here the prínters 
in Ireland republish there, without givLng the author the least consid- 
eration f or his copy. I would in this respect disappoint their avance, 
and have all the additional advantages that may result from the sale 
of my performance there to myself. The book is now printing in 
London, and I have requested Dr. RadclifE, Mr. Lawder, Mr. Bryanton, 
my brother, Mr. Henry Goldsmith, and brothewn-law, Mr. Hodson, to 
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circuíate my proposals among their acqaaintance. Tbe same reqnest 
I now make to yon ; and haye accordinglj given directions to Mr. 
Bradley, bookseller, in Dame Street, Dablin, to send yon a handred 
proposals. Whatever sabscriptioDs, pursoant to those proposals, yon 
may receive, when coUected, may be transmitted to Mr. Bradley, who 
will give a leceipt for the moDey, and be acconntable for the books. 
I sball not, by a paltry apology, excuse myself for putting you to this 
trouble. Were I not convinced that you found more pleasure in do- 
ing good-natured things tban uneasiness at being employed in them, 
I should not have singled you out on this occasion. It is probable 
you would comply with such a request, if it tended to the encourage- 
ment of any man oí leaming whatsoever; what then may not he ex- 
pect who has claims of family and f riendship to enf orce his ? 

I am, dear sir, your sincere friend and humble servant, 

Olivbb Goldbmith. 



Vin.— TO ROBERT BRTANTON, ESQ., 

AT BALLTMAHON, IBELAND.> 

London, Temple Exchange Coffee-house, 
Temple Bar, August 14, 1768. 
Dear Sir, — I have heard it remarked, I believe by yourself, that 
they who are drunk, or out of their wits, fancy everybody else in the 
same condition : mine is a friendship that neither distance ñor time 
can efface, which is probably the reason that, for the soul of me, I 
can't avoid thinking yours of the same complexión ; and yet I have 
many reasons for being of a contrary opinión, else why in so long an 
absence was I never made a partner in your concems? To hear of 
your successes would have given me the utmost pleasure ; aiid a com- 
munication of your very disappointments would divide the uneasiness 
I too frequently f eel for my own. Indeed, my dear Bob, you don't 
conceive how unkindly you have treated one whose circumstances af- 
ford him few prospects of pleasure, except those reflected from the 
happiness of his friends. However, since you have not let me hear 
from you, I have in some measure disappointed your neglect by fre- 
quently thinking óf you. Every day do I remember tbe calm anec- 

* Rpst prínted in Prior, vol i. p. 264. 
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dotes of yonr Ufe, from the fíreside to the easy-chair; recall the 
varióos adventores that fín^t cemented our friendship — the school, the 
coUege, or the tavem ; preside in f ancy over yonr cards ; and am dis- 
pleased at yonr bad play when the mbber goes against yon, thongh 
not with all that agony of sonl as when I once was yonr partner. 

Is it not strange that two of snch like affections shonld be so mnch 
separated and so differently employed as we are? Yon seem placed 
at the centre of Fortune's wheel, and let it revolve never so fast seem 
insensible of the motion. I seem to have been tied to the circnmfer- 
ence, and .... disagreeably ronnd like an whore in a whirligig .... 
down with an intention to chide, and yet methinks . . . . my resent- 
ment already. The tmth is I am a . . . . regard to yon ; I may at- 
tempt to bluster .... Anacreon, my heart is respondent only to 
softer affections. And yet, now I think on't again, I will be angry. 
God's cnrse, sir ! who am I ? Eh ! what am I? Do yon know whom 
yon have off ended ? A man whose character may one of these days 
be mentioned with profonnd respect in a Cterman comment or Dntch 
dictionary ; whose ñame yon will probably hear nshered in by a Doo- 
tissimns Doctissimomm, or heel-pieced with a long Latín termination. 
Think how Goldsmithins, or Gnbblegnrchius, or some snch sound, as 
rongh as a nntmeg-grater, will become me? Think of that I God's 
curse, sir ! who am I ? I mnst own my ill-natured contemporaries 
have not hitherto paid me those honors I have had snch jnst reason 
to expect. I have not yet seen my face reflected in all the lively dis- 
play of red and white paints on any sign-posts in the snbnrbs. Yonr 
handkerchief weavers seem as yet nnacqnainted with my merits or 
my physiognomy, and the very snnff-box makers appear to have for- 
got their respect. Tell them all from me they are a set of Gothic, 
barbarons, ignorant sconndrels. There will come a day, no doubt it 
will — I b^ yon may live a conple of hundred years longer only to 
see the day — when the Scaligers and Daciers will vindícate my char- 
acter, give, leamed editions of my labors, and bless the tímes with 
copions comments on the tezt Yon shall see how they will físh np 
the heavy sconndrels who disregard me now, or will then offer to cavü 
at my prodnctions. How will they bewail the times that snffered so 
mnch genins to lie neglected ! ' If ever my works find their way to 
Tartary or China, I Imow the consequence. Suppose one of yonr 
Chínese Owanowitzers instmcting one of yonr Tartarían Chianobac- 

* For parallel pasaages see the íoarth number oí " The Bee," yoL üL p. 60. 
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chlii — you see I use Chínese ñames to show my own eradition, as I 
shall soon make our Chinese talk like an Englishman to show liisw 
This may be the sabject of the lectare: 

Oliver Goldsmiih Jhurisked in the eigkteenth and nineteentk centt^- 
riea. He lived to he an hundred and three years oíd . . . • ^9^ tnay 
justly he styled the sun of , , . . and the Con/vciui of Europe .... 
leamed worldj were anonymous^ and have probably heen lost, hecawse 
united toith thoae of others, The first avowed piece the world has af 
hi8 Í8 entitled an ^^Hesay on the Preeent State of Tosté and Literature 
in Europe^^ — a work well toorth its weight in diamonds. In this he 
profoundly explaine what Uarning isy and whát leaming is not, Tn 
this he praves that hlockheads are not men of tüit, and yet that men qf 
füit are actually hlockheads. 

But as I choose neither to tire my Chinese Philosopher, ñor yoa, 
ñor myself , I must discontinne the oration, in order to give yon a good 
paose for admiration ; and I fínd myself most violently disposed to 
admire too. Let me, then, stop my fancy to take a view of my f ature 
self ; and, as the boys say, light down to see myself on horseback. 
Well, now I am down, where the devil is lí Oh Oods ! Gods ! here 
in a garret, writing for bread, and expecting to be dunned for a milk- 
score ! ^ However, dear Bob, whether in penury or affluence, serious 
or gay, I am ever wholly thine, Oliver Goldsmith. 

Give my — no, not compliments neither, but something . . . most 
warm and sincere wish that you can conceive, to your mother, Mrs. 
Bryanton, to Miss Bryanton, to yourself ; and if tíiere be a favorito 
dog in the f amily, let me be remembered to it 



IX.— TO MES. JANE LAWDER.» 

Temple Exchange Coffee-House, Temple Bar, 

August 16, 1768. 

If yon should ask why, in an interval of so many years, you never 

heard from me, permit me, madam, to ask the same question. I have 

the best excuse in recrimination. I wrote to Eilmore from Leyden, in 

HoUand, from Louvain, in Flanders, and Rouen, in France, but received 

> What an illustration of Hogarth's admirable piotnre of ** The Distressed Poet !" 
• ilrst prínted in Prior, vol. i. p. 268. 
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no aDswer. To what conld I attribute this silence bnt to displeasare or 
forgetfalness? Whether I was right in my conjecture I do not pre- 
tend to detennine ; but this I must ingennously own, that I have a 
thonsand times in my turn endeavored to forget them whom I could 
not but look upon as forgetting me. I have attempted to blot their 
ñames from my memory, and, I confess it, spent whole days in efforts 
to tear their image from my heart Goold I have succeeded, you had 
not now been tr5nbled with this renewal of a discontinaed correspond- 
ence ; bat, as every effort the restless make to procure sleep serves 
but to keep them waking, all my attempts contributed to impress 
what I wonld forget deeper on my imagination. But this subject I 
would willingly turn from, and yet, '^ f or the soul of me," I can't till I 
have said all. 

I was, madam, when I discontinued writing to Eilmore, in such 
circumstances that all my endeavors to continué your r^ards might 
be attributed to wrong motives. My letters might be looked upon as 
the petitions of a beggar, and not the offeríngs of a friend ; while all 
my professions, instead of being considered as the result of disinter- 
ested esteem, might be ascríbed to venal insincerity. I believe, indeed, 
you had too much generosity to place them in such a light, but I could 
not bear even the shadow of such a suspicion. The most delicate 
friendships are always most sensible of the slightest invasión, and the 
strongest jealousy is ever attendant on the warmest regard. I could 
not — I own I could not — continué a correspondence ; for every ac- 
knowledgment for past favors might be considered as an indirect 
request for future ones, and where it might be thought I gave my 
heart from a motive of gratitude alone, when I was conscious of hav- 
ing bestowed it on much more disinterested principies. 

It is true this conduct might have been simple enough, but your- 
self must confess it was in character. Those who know me at all 
know that I have always been actuated by different principies from 
the rest of mankind, and while none regarded the interest of his 
friend more, no man on earth regarded his own less. I have often 
affected bluntness to avoid the imputation of flattery, have frequently 
seemed to overlook those merits too obvious to escape notice, and 
pretended disregard to those instances of good-nature and good sense 
which I could not fail tacitly to applaud ; and all this lest I should be 
ranked amongst the grinning tribe who say ** Very true " to all that is 
said, who fíU a vacant chair at a tea-table, whose narrow souls never 
moved in a wider circle than the circumference of a guinea, and who 
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had rather be reckoning the money in jonr pocket than the virtue of 
your breast AU this, I saj, I have done, and a thousand other very 
silly though very disinterested tbings in my time, and f or all which 
no Boal cares a f arthing aboat me. God's curse, madam ! is it to be 
wondered tbat he sbould once in bis life f orget yon wbo has been all 
bis life forgetting himself ? 

However, it is probable yon may one of tbose days see me tumed 
into a perfect bunks, and as dark and intrícate as a monse-hole. I 
have abready given my landlady orders for an entire reform in the 
State of my fínances. I declaim against hot sappers, drínk less sogar 
in my tea, and check my grate with brickbats. Instead of hanging 
my room with pictares, I intend to adom it with maxims of fnigal- 
ity. Those will make pretty fumitore enough, and won't be a bit 
too expensive; for I shall draw them all out with my own hands, 
and my landlady's danghter shall frame them with the parings of my 
black waistcoat. Each maxim is to be inscribed on a sheet of clean 
paper, and wrote with my best pen, of which the f oUowing will serve 
as a specimen : — Looh sharp. Mind the main chance, Mone^ ü mon- 
ey now. Ifyou have a thousand pounds you can put your hands by 
your sides and say you are worth a thousand pounds every day of the 
year, TaJee a f arthing from a hundred, and it will be a hundred no 
longer. Thns, which way soever I tum my eyes, they are snre to 
meet one of those f ríendly monitors ; and, as we are told of an actor 
who hang bis room round with looking-glass, to correct the def ects of 
bis person, my apartment shall be fumished in a peculiar manner, to 
correct the errors of my mind. 

Faith ! madam, I heartily wish to be rich, if it were only for this 
reason, to say without a blnsh how much I esteem you ; but, alas ! I 
have many a fatigue to encounter before that happy time comea, 
when your poor oíd simple f riend may again give a loóse to the Inxu- 
nance of bis nature, sitting by Eilmore fireside, recount the various 
adventnres of a hard-f ought life, laugh over the f oUies of the day, join 
bis flute to your harpsichord, and f oiget that ever he starved in those 
streets where Butler and Otway starved before him.' 

And now I mention those great ñames — ^my únele ! — ^he is no more 
that soul of fíre as when once I knew him. Newton and Swif t grew 
dim with age as well as he. But what shall I sayf — ^his mind was 
too active an inhabitant not to disorder the feeble mansión of its 

* Compare " The Oituen of the World," Letter XOm., VoL IV. p. 172. 
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abode, for the richest jeweis soonest wear their settings. Yet who 
bat the fool woold lament bis condition f He now forgets Ihe ca- 
bimities of lif e. Perhaps indolgent Heaven has given bim a f oretaste 
of tbat tranquillity here wbicb be so well deserves bereafter. 

But I must come to bosiness ; for businesa, as one of my maxims 
tells me, mast be minded or lost I am going to pablish in London 
a book entitled '^Tbe Present State of Taste and Literatnre in Ea- 
rope."^ Tbe booksellers in Ireland repablisb every performance there 
without making tbe autbor any consideration. I woald, in tbis re- 
spect, disappoint tbeir avance, and bave all tbe profits of my labor to 
myself. I most, therefore, request Mr. Lawder to circuíate among 
bis friends and acqnaintances a bundred of my proposals, wbicb I 
bave given tbe bookseller, Mr. Bradley, in Dame Street, directions to 
send to bim. If , in parsuance of sncb circulation, be sbould receive 
any sabscñptions, I entreat wben coUected tbey may be sent to Mr. 
Bradley as aforesaid, wbo will give a receipt, and be accoantable for 
tbe work, or a retam of tbe subscription. If tbis request (wbicb, if 
it be complied witb, will in some measare be an enconragement to a 
man of leaming) sbould be disagreeable or troublesome, I would not 
press it ; for I would be tbe last man on eartb to bave my labors go 
a-begging ; but if I know Mr. Lawder (and sure I ougbt to know bim) 
be will accept tbe employment witb pleasure. All I can say — if be 
wrítes a book, I will get bim two bundred subscribers, and tbose o£ 
tbe best wits in Europe. 

Wbetber tbis request is complied witb or not, I sball not be un- 
easy; but tbere is one petition I must make to bim and to yon, 
wbicb I solicit witb tbe warmest ardor, and in wbicb I cannot bear a 
refusal. I mean, dear madam, tbat I may be allowed to subscribe 
myself your ever affectionate and obliged kinsman, 

Olivbb Ooldsmith. 

Now see bow I blot and blunder wben I am asking a favor. 

í See VoL IH. p. 7. 
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X.— TO DANIEL HODSON, ESQ., 

AT USSOY, NEAR BALLTMAHON, mELAND.i 

[November, 1768.] 
DxAR SiR, — ^Yoa cannot expect regiilarity in one wfao is regalar in 
nothing. Nay, were I forced to love you by rule, I daré venture to 
Bay that I could never do it sincerely. Take me, then, with all my 
faults. Let me wríte when I please, for you see I say what I please, 
and am only thinking alond wben wríting to you. I suppose you 
have beard oí my intention of going to the East Indies. The place 
oí my destination is one of the factoríeB on the coast of Coromandel, 
and I go in quality of physician and surgeon ; for which the Com- 
pany has signed my warrant, which has already cost me £10. I must 
also pay £50 for my passage, and £10 for my sea stores; and the 
other incidental expenses of my equipment will amount to £60 or 
£70 more. The salary is but trifling, namely, £100 per annnm ; but 
the other advantages, if a person be prudent, are considerable. The 
practico of the place, if I am righüy informed, generally amounts to 
not less than £1000 per annum, for which the appointed physician 
has an exclusive privilege. This, with the advantages resulting f rom 
trade, and the high interest which money bears, viz., £20 per cent., 
are the inducements which persuade me to undergo the fatigues of sea, 
the dangers of war, and the still greater dangers of the climate ; which 
induce me to leave a place where I am every day gaining friends 
and esteem, and where I might enjoy all the conveniences of Ufe. 

I am certainly wrong not to be contented with what I already pos- 
sess, trifling as it is ; for should I ask myself one serious question — 
What is it I want ? — what can I answer ? My desires are as caprícious 
as the big-bellied woman's who longed for a piece of her husband^s 
nose. I have no certainty, it is true ; but why cannot I do as some 
men of more merit, who have lived on more precarious terms ? Scar- 
ron used jestingly to cali himself the Marquis of Qnenault, which was 
the ñame of the bookseller that employed him ; and why may not I 
assert my privilege and quality on the same pretensions ? 

> First prínted in the ** HiBoellaneoufl WorkB,'' 1801, voL i. p. 46. 
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Tet, npon deliberation, whatever aira I gire myself on this side of 
the water, my dignity, I fancy, wonld be evaporated before I reached 
the other. I know yon have in Ireland a very indifEerent idea of a 
man who writes for bread ; though Swift and Steele did so in tbe ear- 
liest part of their lives. Yon imagine, I sappose, tbat every autbor by 
profession lives in a garret, wears sbabby clotbes, and converses witb 
the meanest company. Yet I do not believe tbere is one single wríter, 
who has abilities to transíate a French novel, that does not keep bet- 
ter company, wear fíner clothes, and live more genteelly, than many 
who pride themselves for nothing else in Ireland. I confess it again, 
my dear Dan, that nothing bnt the wildest ambition conld prevail 
on me to leave the enjoyment of the refined conversation which I am 
sometimes admitted to partake in for uncertain fortune and paltry 
show. Yon cannot conceive how I am sometimes divided : to leave 
all that is dear to me, gives me pain ; bnt when I consider I roay 
possibly acqoire a genteel independence for life: when I think of 
that dignity which philosophy claims, to raise itself above contempt 
and ridicnle ; when I think thus, I eagerly long to embrace every op- 
portnnity of separating myself from the vulgar as much in my cir- 
cnmstances as I am already in my sentiments. 

I am going to publish a book, for an account of which I refer you 
to a letter which I wrote to my brother Goldsmith. Circuíate for me 
among your acqumntances a hundred proposals, which I have given 
orders may be sent to you ; and if, in pursuance of such circulation, 
you should receive any subscriptions, let them, when collected, be 
transmitted to Mr. Bradley, who will give a receipt for the same. . . . 
I know not how my desire of seeing Ireland, which had so long slept, 
has again revived with so much ardor. So weak is my temper, and 
so unsteady, that I am frequently tempted, particularly when low- 
spirited, to retum home and leave my fortune, though just beginning 
to look kinder. But it shall not be. In fíve or six years I hope to 
indulge these transports. I fínd I want constitution and a strong, 
steady disposition, which alone makes men great I will, however, 
correct my faults, since I am conscious of them. 
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XL'— TO MR, RALPH GRIFFITHS/ 

[Jamuuy, 1769.]' 
SiR, — I know oí no misery but a jail to whieh my own iinpni- 
dences and yoor letter seem to point I have seen it inevitable these 
three or f onr weeka, and, by beavens ! I reqnest it as a favor, as a fa- 
vor tbat may prevent somewbat more fatal. I have been some jeazs 
stniggling with a wretcbed being, with all that contempt which indi- 
gence brings with it, with all thoae strong passions which make con- 
tempt insupportable. What then has a júl that is formidable, I shall 
at least have ihe society of wretches, and such is to me trae societr. 
I tell yon again and again, I am now neither able ñor wüling to paj 
yon a farthing, but I will be panctnal to any iqppointment yon or tbe 
taylor shall make ; thas f ar at least I do not act the sharper, since us- 
able to pay my debts one way I wonld willingly give some secoii^ 
another. No sir, had I been a sharper, had I been possessed of less 
good natare and native generosity I might snrely now have been io 
better circnmstances. I am goilty I own of meannesses which pov- 
erty unavoidably brings with it; my reflections are fíiled with repent- 
ance f or my impmdence bnt not with any remorse for being a vülaior 
that may be a character yon anjnstly charge me with. Toar boob* 
I can assnre yon are neither pawn'd ñor sold, bat in the castody oí 
a friend from whom my necessities oblig'd me to borrow some mon- 
ey ; whatever becomes of my person, yon shall have them in a month. 
It is very possible both the reporte yon have heard and yoor own sng- 
gestions may have bronght yon false inf ormation with respect to my 
character ; it is very possible that the man whom yoa now r^ard witb 
detestation may inwardly bnm with gratef al resentment ; it is veiy 
possible that apon a second penisal of the letter I sent yoa, yoa maj 
see the workings of a mind strongly agitated with gratitnde and jeal- 

> First printed in Prior, vol. i. p. 286. 

* The publisher snd proprietor oí 77^ MorMy lUview^ to which Goldsmith lud 
lately been a contributor. He died, aged 83 years, and was buríed at Cb}S^(^ 
6th October, 1808. See Yol. U. p. 184. 

* Endoraed by Griffiths. " Reoeived in January, 1769." 

* The íour he reviewed in 27u Manihfy Reoiew for December, 1758. 
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oasy ; if sach circnmstances should appear, at least spare invective 'till 
my book with Mr. Dodaley shall be publiah'd, and then perhaps yoa 
may see the bright side of a mind when my profeasions sball not ap- 
pear the dictates of neceesity, bnt of cboice. Yon seem to think Dr. 
Milner knew me not Ferbaps so ; bnt be was a man I sball ever 
honor; bnt I have fríendahip only with the dead! I ask pardon for 
taking up so mnch time. Ñor shall I add to it by any other profes- 
sions than that I am, úr, yoor humble serv*. 

OlIYXB Gk)LDSMITH. 

P. S. — I shall expect impatiently the lesolt of yonr resolntions.^ 



XLV—TO THE EEV. HENET GOLDSMITH.' 

AT LOWFIELD, NEAB BALLTHOBE, m WESTMEATH, IRELAND. 

Dbar Sir, — ^Yonr pnnctnality in answering a man, whose trade ia 
wríting, is more than I had reason to expect ; and yet yon see me 
generally fill a whole sheet, which is all the recompense I can make 
for being so f requenüy tronblesome. The behavior of Mr. Mills and 
Mr. Lawder is a little extraordinary. Howerer, their answering nei- 
ther yon ñor me is a snfficient indication of their disliking the em- 
ployment which I assigned them. As their condnct is difEerent from 
what I expected, so I have made an alteration in mine. I shall, the 
beginning of next month, send over two hundred and fifty books, 
wMch are all that I fancy can be well sold among yon, and I wonld 
have yon make some distinction in the persons who have subscribed. 
The money, which will amonnt to sixty ponnds, may be left with Mr. 
Bradley, as soon as possible. I am not certain but I shall qoickly 
have occasion for it I have met with no disappointment with re- 
spect to my East India voyage; ñor are my resolutions altered; 

1 " The appearanoeofthSflrenkarkableletterhAniionises with its contenta. There 
is nothing of the f reedom or boldness of hand in it which one maj perceive in his 
ordinary manuscript To the kindnesB of my f riend the Rev. Chauncy Haré Towna- 
hend, I owe the poesession of this moet interesting of all the Goldsmith papen 
that have been preserved to our tbne, and I have been careful of the strícteet ac- 
cnracy in the copy above given. The pointing is imperfect and confused, ñor is 
there any break or paragraph from the first line to the signatore ; but it is printed 
ezactly as wrítten." — Fobsteb's OoldtmUh, voL i p. 169. 

s First printed in the " Miscellaneous Works," 1801, yol. i p. 68. 
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thongh, at the same time, I mast confess it gives me some pain to 
think I am ahnost beginning the world at the age of thirtj-one. 
Thoagh I never had a day^s sicknesa since I saw jou, jet I am not 
that strong and active man jou once knew me. Toa scarcely can 
conceive how much eight jears of disappointment, anguish, and stady 
have worn me down. If I remeraber ríght, you are seven or eight 
years older than me, yet I daré ventare to aay that, if a stranger saw 
U8 both, he woald pay me the honors of seniority. Imagine to youiv 
self a palé, melancholy visage, with two great wrinkles between the 
eyebrows, with an eye disgastingly severe, and a big wig, and you 
may have a perfect picture of my present appearance. On the other 
hand^ I conceive yon as perfectly sleek and healthy, passing many a 
happy day among yoar own children, or those who knew yon a child. 
Since I knew what it was to be a man thia is a pleasnre I have not 
known. I have passed my days among a parcel of cool, designing 
beings, and have contracted all their sospicious manner in my own 
behavior. I shoold actually be as unfít for the society of my frienda 
at home as I detest that which I am obliged to partake of here. I 
can now neither partake of the pleasure of a rcvel ñor contribute to 
raise its jollity. I can neither laogh ñor drínk, have contracted a 
hesitating, disagreeable manner of speaking, and a visage that looks 
ill-nature itself; in short,! have thought myself into a settled melan- 
choly, and an utter disgast of all that life brings with it. Whence 
this romantic tum, that all our family are possessed with ? Whence 
this love for every place and every country but that in which we re- 
side ? for every occupation but our own ? this desire of fortune, and 
yet this eagemess to dissipate ? I perceive, my dear sir, that I am at 
intervals for indulging this splenetic manner, and foliowing my own 
taste, regardless of yours. 

The reasons you have given me for breeding up your son as a scholar 
are judicious and convincing. I should, however, be glad to know for 
what particular profession he is designed. If he be assiduous, and 
divested of strong passions (for passions in youth always lead to 
pleasure), he may do very well in your college ; for it must be owned 
that the industrious poor have good encouragement there, perhaps 
better than in any other in Europe. But if he has ambition, strong 
passions, and an exquisite sensibility of contempt, do not send him 
there, unless you have no other trade for him «xcept your own. It is 
impossible to conceive how much may be done by a proper education 
at home. A boy, for instaoce, who understands perfectly well Latín, 
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FrcQch, arithmetic, and the principies of the civil law, and can write 
a fine hand, has an education that may qoalify him for any under- 
taking. And these parts of learning should be carefully inculcated^ 
let him be designed for whatever calUng he will. Above all things, 
let him never tonch a romance or novel ; those paint beauty in colora 
more charming than natare, and describe happiness that man never 
tastes. How delusive, how destmctive are those pictures of consom- 
mate bliss ! ' They teach the yonthf ul mind to sigh after beanty and 
happiness which never existed ; to despise the little good which Fort- 
une has mixed in our cup, by expecting more than she ever gave ; and 
in general, take the word of a man who has seen the world, and who 
has studied human nature more by experience than precept ; take my 
word for it, that books teach us very little of the world. The great- 
est merit in a state of poverty would only serve to make the possessor 
ridiculous ; may distress, but cannot relieve him. Fmgality, and even 
avance, in the lower orders of mankind, are true ambition. These 
afford tho only ladder for the poor to rise to preferment Teach, 
then, my dear sir, to your son thrift and economy. Let his poor wan- 
dering uncle's example be placed before his eyes. I had leamed from 
books to be disinterested and generous before I was taught from ex- 
perience the necessity of being prudent I had contracted the habita 
and notions of 9 philosopher, while I was exposing myself to the in- 
sidious approaches of cunning; and often by being, even with my 
narrow finances, charitable to excess, I forgot the rules of jnstice, and 
placed myself in the very ntuation of the wretch who thanked me 
for my bounty. While I am in the remotest part of the world tell 
him this, and perhaps he may improve from my example. But I fínd 
myself again falling into my gloomy habits of thinking. 

My mother, I am informed, is almost blind ; even though I had the 
utmost inclination to retum home, under such circumstances I could 
not: for to behold her in distress without a capacity of relieving her 
from it, would add too much to my splenetic habit. Tour last letter 
was much too short; it should have answered some queríes I had 
made in my former. Just sit down as I do, and write forward 
until you have fílled all your paper ; it requires no thought, at least 
from the ease with which my own sentiraents rise when they are ad- 
dressed to you. For, believe me, my head has no share in all I write ; 
my hcart dictates tho whole. Pray, give my love to Bob Bryanton, 

1 Compare *' The Citizen of the World,*' Letter LXZXIII., Yol. lY. p. 188. 
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and entreat him, from me, not to drink. My dear sir, give me some 
accoant aboat poor Jenny [bis yonnger sister, who had married un- 
prosperoufily]. Yet her husband loves ber ; if so, abe cannot be an- 
bappy. 

I know not wbetber I should tell yon — ^yet wby sbould I conceal 
tbose trifles, or indeed anytbing from yon ? — tbere is a book of mine 
will be publisbed in a few days, tbe life of a very eztraordinary man 
— ^no less iban tbe great Voltaire.' Toa know already, by tbe title, 
tbat it Í8 no more tban a catcb-penny. However, I spent bnt four 
weeks on tbe whole performance, for wbicb I received twenty ponnds. 
Wben publisbed, I sball take some metbod of conveying it to yon, 
unless yon may tbink it dear of tbe postage, wbicb may amonnt to 
fonr or five sbillings. However, I fear yon will not fínd an equiva- 
lent of amnsement. Tour last letter, I repeat it, was too sbort : yon 
sbould bave given me your opinión of tbe design of tbe beroi-com- 
ical poem wbicb I sent you : you remember I intended to introduce 
tbe bero of tbe poem as lying in a paltry ale-bouse. Tou may take 
tbe foUowing specimen of tbe manner, wbicb I flatter myself is quite 
original. Tbe room in wbicb be lies may be descríbed somewbat 
this way: 

The window, patched with paper, lent a ray, 

That feebly show'd tbe átate in which he lay. 

The sandy floor, that grita beneath the tread ; 

The humid wall with paltry pictures spread : 

The game of goose waa there expoeed to view, 

And the tweWe rules the royal martyr drew ; 

The seasons, íram'd with listing, foand a place, 

And Pnissia^s monarch show'd his lamp-black íaoe. 

The mom waa oold : he views with keen desire 

A lUBty grate unoonscioua of a fire. 

An unpaid reck*ning on the frieze was scorM,* 

And five crackM teacaps dreasM the chlmney board. 

And now imagine, after bis soliloqny, tbe landlord to make bis ap- 
pearance, in order to dun bim for tbe reckoning : 

Not with that face, so eenrile and so gay, 
That welcomes every stranger that can pay; 
With sulky eye he smoak^d the patient man, 
Then pnllM bis breeches tight, and thus began, etc. 

> See Vol. Vn. p. 9. 

* Compare **The Citizen of the World,*' Letter ZXX., Yol. m. p. 194, a&d pas- 
sage in '* The Deserted Tillage," Yol. I. p. 61. 
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All ihis Í8 taken, yon see, from nature. It is a good remark oí 
Montaigne's, that the wisest men often have friends with whom they 
do not care how much they play the fool. Take my present folliea 
as instances oí regard. Poetry is a much easier and more agreeable 
species oí composition than prose, and coald a man Uve by it, it were 
not nnpleasant employment to be a poet I am resolved to leave no 
space, thongh I shonld fill it np only by telling yon, what yon very 
well know already, I mean that I am yonr most affectionate friend 
and brother, Olivbr Goldbmith. 



Xm.'— TO MR. NEWBERY,* 

ST. PAUL'S 'CHUROH-TAKD. [1762.] 

Dbar Sir, — As I have been ont oí order f or some time past, and 
am still not quite recovered, the fifth volume of Platarch's lives re- 
mains nnfinished. I fear I shall not be able to do it, nnless there be 
an actual necessity, and that none else can be fonnd. If therefore 
yon would send it to Mr. Collier,* I shonld esteem it a kindness, and 
will pay for whatever it may come to. — N.B. I received twelve guineaa 
for the two volnmes. I am, sir, your obliged, humble servant, 

Oliyxr Ooldbmith. 

Pray let me have an answer. 



XIV.*— TO MR. NEWBERT. 

Sir, — One volnme is done, namely, the fourth. When I said I 
should be glad Mr. Collier would do the fifth for me, I only demandad 
it as a favor ; but if he cannot conveniently do it, thongh I have kept 

1 First printed in Prior, voL i. p. 892. The orinal is now (1864) in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Murray, of Albemarle Street 

s Mr. John Newbery, <* The phflanthropio bookseller in St Paurs Church-yard,** 
the father of Francis Newbery, and the onde of another Francia Newbery. He 
died 22d of December, 1767, and in his will he deeired to be buried in the church- 
yard of Laurenoe Waltham, in Berkshire, near his father and mother, and in the 
day-táme, if possible. See Yol. I. p. 896, and Yol. IL p. 86. 

' Joseph Collyer, a bookseller'B hack. 

^ Fint printed in Prior, voL i. p. 893. The original is now (1864) in the pos- 
session of Mr. Murray, of Albemarle Street. 
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my cbamber these three weeks, and am not quite recovered, jet I will 
do it. I send it per bearer ; and if tbe affair puts yon to tbe least 
inconveDÍence, retum it, and it sball be done immediately. I am, etc., 

O.G. 
The prínter has tbe copy of tbe rest. 



XV/— TO THE PRINTER OF THE «ST. JAMES'S 
CHRONICLE." 

[July, 1761] 
SiB, — As tbere is notbing I dislike so macb as newspaper contro- 
veny, particalarly upon trifles, permit me to be as conciso as possible 
in informing a correspondent of yonrs that I recommended '* Blain- 
yille's Trovéis "* because I tbongbt tbe book was a good one ; and I 
think so still. I said, I was told by tbe bookseller tbat it was tben 
first publisbed; but in tbat, it seems, I was misinformed, and my 
reading was not extensive enough to set me rígbt. 

Another correspondent of yours acenses me of having taken a 
bailad I publisbed some time ago from one by tbe ingenious Mr. 

* From the SC James's Chroniele. 

' ** I happen to have bef ore me a copy, now rarely met with, of the original ' pro- 
. posáis* íor publishing Blainville's trayelB,to which this letter refera; and aa it 
marks the new estimation in which ' The Traveller*s * snocess placed its autiior, 
and the uses which the bcokaeHen hastened to make of it, it may be worth de- 
scríption. It is the first but by no means the last instance of such employment of 
his ñame. Af ter an elabórate desciiption of the book, great promineuce is gi^en 
to the intimation that it is ' Recommended by Dr. Goldsmith, Author of ** The 
Traveller,*' a poem, etc. ;' and on the same full title-page which precedes the con- 
ditions of Bubscription and sale, immediately below the announcement that the 
work will be ' prínted for J. Johnson and B. Davenpcrt, in Paternóster Bow, and 
Bold by all Bookselle» and News-carriera in Great Brítain and Ireland,' follows the 
* REcoinoEiTOATiON. I havc read the " Travels '* of Monsieur De Blainville with the 
bigbest pleasure. As far as I am capable of judging, they are at once accurate, 
copióos, and entertaining. I am told, they are now ñrst translated from the Au- 
thor^s Manuscript in the French language, which has never been publisbed ; and if 
so, they are a yaluable acquisition to ours. The Translation, as I am informed, has 
beeü made by líen of Eminence, and is not unworthy of the Original. All I have 
to add is, that, to the best of my opinión, Blainville^s ** Travels *' is the most valu- 
able Work of this kind hitherto publisbed : Containing the most judicious Instruc- 
tions to thoae who read for Amusement, and being the surest Guide to those who 
intend to undertake the same Joumey. Oliteb GoLOSiaiH.' 

"Temple, March 2, 1767."— Forstm's Ooldmith,Yo\, L p.405. 
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Percy. I do not think there is any great resemblance between the 
two pieces in qaestion. If tbere be any, bis bailad is taken from 
mine. I read it to Mr. Percy some years ago ; and he (as we both 
considered these things as trifles at best) told me, with bis usual good- 
bumor, the next time I saw bim, tbat he bad taken my plan to form 
the fragments oí Sbakspeare into a bailad of bis own. He then read 
me bis little cento, if I may so cali it, and I bigbly approved it. 
Sucb petty anecdotes as these are scarcely wortb printing; and, were 
it not for the basy disposition of some of yonr correspondents, the 
pnblic sbould never have known tbat be owes me the hint of bis 
bailad, or that I am obliged to bis friendship and leaming for com- 
manications of a much more important nature. I am, sir, joxxis, etc., 

Olivbr Golosmith. 



XVI.'— TO GEORGE COLMAN,* ESQ., 

RIOHMOND. 

Temple, Qarden Coart, July 19 [1767]. 
Dear Sib, — I am very mncb obliged to you, both for yonr kind 
partiality in my favor and yonr tendemess in shortening the interval 
of my ezpectation. That the play * is Hable to many objections I 
well know, bat I am happy tbat it is in hands the most capable in 
the world of removing them. If then, dear sir, yon will complete 
your favors by putting the piece into sach a state as it may be acted, 
or of directing me how to do it, I shall ever retain a sense of your 
goodness to me. And, indeed, tbough most probably tbis be the last 
I shall ever write, yet I can*t help feeling a secret satisfaction tbat 
poets for the future are likely to have a protector who declines tak- 
ing advantage of their dependent situation, and scoms tbat impor- 
tance which may be acquired by trifling with their anxieties. I am, 
dear sir, with the greatest esteem, your most obedient, bumble servant, 

Olivbr Gt)LOSMiTH. 

1 First prínted in Forater'a ** life and Adventures of Oliver Goldsmitli," 8vo, 
1848, p. 409. The original is in Mr. Forater'a poaaeaaion. 

* The father oí the younger Colman. Died 14th of Aogoat, 1794. 

' The alluaion is to **The Good-Natared Man" and to Garrick, by whom, aa 
manager of Drury Lañe Theatre, his play had been refuaed. A ooldneaa enaued; 
but the qoarrel was aoon made up. 
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XVIL>— TO DAVID GARBICK, ESQ., 

AT LIOUFIKLD. 

Lcfaáoñ^ July 20, 1767. 

SiB, — A few days ago Mr. Beard renewed bis claim to tibe piece 

which I had written f or bis stage, and had, as a frieod, sabmitted to 

yonr perasal. áa I f ound you had very great difScnlties about tbat 

piece, I complied witb bis desire, thinking it wrong to take up tbe 

attention oí mj fríends witb sacb petty concerns as mine, or to load 

your good-nature by a compliance ratber witb tbeír requests iban my 

merits. I am eztremely sorry tbat you sbould tbink me wann at our 

bist meeting ; your jndgment certainly ougbt to be free, especially ia 

a matter wbicb must in some measure concern yoar own credit and 

interest. I assure yon, sir, I bave no disposition to differ witb yon 

on tbis or any otber acconnt, but am, witii an bigb opinión oí yonr 

abilities, and witb a very real esteem, sir, yonr most obedient, bnmble 

servant, Olivbr Ooldsmith.' 



XVin.*— TO SIE JOSHUA KETNOLDS. 

Mt dbar Fribnd, — We bad a very quick passage from Dover to 
Calais, wbicb we perf ormed in tbree bonrs and twenty minutes, all oí 
US extremely sea-sick, wbicb must necessarily bave happened, as my 

> Fint printed in Prior, yoL ii. p. 168. 

' Garrick^s reply (from the draught on tbe back of GoldBmith^s letter) was fiíst 

printed in Prior, yol. il p. 164, but yery inoorrectly : 

"Lichíleld,Jii]7S6,1767. 

" Sm, — I was at Birmingham when your letter carne to this place, or I sbould haye 
thanked you for it immediately. I waa indeed much hurt that your warmth at our 
last meeting mistook my sincere and f riendly attention to your play for the remains 
of a former misunderstanding, which I had as much forgot as if it neyer had ex- 
isted. What I said to you at my own house I now repeat, that I f elt more pain in 
giying my sentiments than you possibly would in reoeiying them. It has been the 
business and ambition of my life to liye upon the best terms with men of genius, 
and as I know that Dr. Goldsmith will haye no reason to change his present f riend- 
ly disposition towards me, as I shall be glad of any futuro opportunity to oonyince 
him how much I am his obedient seryant and well-wisher, D. Gakbiok.'* 

' First printed in the " Misoellaneous Works," 1801, yol. L p. 90. 
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machine to prevent sea-sickneas was not completed. We were glad 
to leave Dover, because we hated to be imposed upon ; so were in 
high spirits at coming to Calais, where we were told that a little mon- 
ej would go a great way. Upon landing two little tranks, which was 
all we carried with us, we were snrprised to see fourteen or fifteen 
f ellowB all ninning down to the sbip to lay tbeir hands upon tbem ; 
foar got under each trank, tbe rest surronnded and beld tbe hasps ; 
and in tbis manner oar little baggage was condacted, with a kind oí 
funeral solemnity, till it was safely lodged at the custom-bouse. We 
were well enough pleased with the people's civility till they carne to 
be paid : when every creature that had the happiness of but touching 
our trunks with tbeir finger expected sixpence; and had so pretty, 
civil a manner of demandiñg it, that there was no refusing tbem. 
When we had done with tbe porters, we had next to speak with the 
custom-bouse officers, who had tbeir pretty, civil way too. We were 
directed to tbe Hotel d'Angleterre, where a valet-de-place carne to 
offer bis service, and spoke to me ten minutes before I once found 
out that be was speaking Englisb. We had no occasion for bis ser- 
vioes, 80 we gave him a little money because he spoke Englisb, and 
because he wanted it. I cannot belp mentioning another circum- 
stance. I bougbt a new ribbon for my wig at Canterbury, and the 
barber at Calais broke it in order to gain sizpence by buying me a 
new one. 



XIX.'— TO Sm JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

París, July 29 [1770]. 

Mt dbar Fribnd, — I began a long letter to you from Lisie, giving 
a description of all that we had done and seen, but fínding it very 
dull, and knowing that you would show it again, I threw it aaide and 
it was lost. You see by the top of tbis letter that we are at Paria, 
and (as I have often beiml you say) we have brougbt our own amuse- 
ment with us, for the Uidies do not seem to be very fond of what we 
have yet seen. 

With r^ard to myself I find that travelling at twenty and at forty 
are very difEerent things. I set out with all my confirmed habita 

1 Firat printed in Prior, voL il p. 292, from the original, now in the poesession 
of S. W. I^ger, Esq. 
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about me, and can find nothing on the Continent bo good as when I 
formerly left it One oí onr chief amusements faere is scolding at 
everything we meet with, and praísing everything and every person 
we left at home.' You may judge, therefore, whether your ñame is 
not freqaently bandied at table among ns. To tell yon the truth, I 
never thooght I could regret your absence so mnch as our vañous 
mortifícations on the road have often tanght me to do. I coald tell 
you of disasters and adventures without number— of onr lying ia 
barns, and of my being half-poisoncd with a dish of green pease, of 
our quarrelling with postilions and being cheated by our landladies — 
bnt I reserve all this for an happy hour which I expect to share with 
yon upon my retnm. 

I have little to tell yon more, but that we are at present all well, 
and expect returning when we have stayed oat one month, which I 
should not care if it were over this very day. I long to hear from 
you all : how you youreelf do, how Johnson, Burke, Dyer, Chamier, 
Colman, and every one of the club do. I wish I could send yoa 
some amusement m this letter, but I protest I am so stnpefíed by the 
air of this country (for I am sure it can never be natural) that I have 
not a word to say. I have been thinking of the plot of a comedy 
which shall be entitled "A Journey to París,'' in which a family shall 
be introduced with a f uU intention of going to France to save money. 
You know there is not a place in the world more promising for that 
purpose. As for the meat of this country I can scarce eat it, and 
though we pay two good shillings an head for our dinner, I find it all 
so tough, that I have spent less time with my knif e than my pick- 
tooth. I said this as a good thing at table, but it was not under- 
stood. I believe it to be a good thing. 

As for our intended journey to Devonshire, I find it out of my 
power to perf orm it, for as soon as I arríve at Dover I intend to let 
the ladies go on, and I will take a country lodging somewhere near 
that place in order to do some business. I have so outrun the con- 
stable that I must mortify a little to bríng it up again. For God's 
sake the night you receive this take your pen in your hand and tell 
me something about yourself, and myself, if you know of anything 

' The same opinión he is represented to haTe expressed etill more íordbly at 
Ridge's table (the ^'Anchoyy " of ** Retaliation **) after his return, when, in answer to 
a question, whether he would recommend trayel, he said yes, he would by all means 
reoommend it— to the rich, if they were without the sense of smelling ; and to the 
poor, if they were without the sense of feeling. 
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tbat has happened ; aboat Miss Reynolds, aboat Mr. Bickerstaff, my 
oepbew, or anybody tbat you regard. I beg yon will send to Gríffin 
the bookseUer to know if tbere be any letters left for me, and be so 
good as to send them to me at París. Tbey may perhaps be left for 
me at the porter's lodge, opposite the pump in Temple Lañe. The 
same messenger will do. I expect one from Lord Clare f rom Ireland. 
As for others I am not much uneasy about. 

Is there anything I can do for you at París? I wish you wonld 
tell me. The whole of my own purchases here is one silk coat, which 
I have pnt on, and which makes me look like a fooL But no more 
of tbat. I fínd tbat Colman has gained bis lawsuit. I am glad of it. 
I suppose you often meet I will soon be among you, better pleased 
with my situation at home than I ever was before. And yet I must 
say tbat, if anything could make France pleasant, the very good women 
with whom I am at present would certainly do it. I could say more 
about that, but I intend showing them this letter before I send it awa3\ 
What signifies teasing you longer with moral observations when the 
business of my wríting is over ? I have one thing only more to say, 
and of that I think every hour in the day, namely, that I am your most 
sincere and most afEecüonate friend, Olivbb Ooldsmith. 

Direct to me at the H6tel de Danemarc, 

Rué Jacob, Faubourg St. Germains. 



XX.»— TO BENNET LANGTON, ESQ., 

AT LANGTON, NEAB SPILSBY, Di LDíCOLNSHIRE. 

Temple, Brick Court, Sept. 1, 1771. 
Mt dbar Sir, — Since I had the pleasnre of seeing you last I have 
been almost wholly in the conntry, at a farmer's house, quite alone, 
trying to wríte a comedy. It is now fínished, but when or how it 
will be acted, or whether it will be acted at all, are questions I cannot 
resolve. I am therefore so much employed upon that, that I am 
under the necessity of pntting oñ my intended visit to Lincolnshire 
for this season. Reynolds is jnst retumed from París, and finds him- 
self now in the case of a truant that must make up for bis idle time 
by diligence. We have therefore agreed to postpone our joumey till 
next sunmier, when we hope to have the honor of waiting upon Lady 

> I^rst publiahed in the " Misoellaneoos Works," 1801, voL i. p. 92. 
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Rothes and yon, and stajing double the time of oor late intended 
visit We often meet, and never withont rememberíng yon. I see 
Mr. Beauclerc very often both in town and conntry. He is now go- 
ing directly forward to become a second Boyle : deep in chemistry 
and pbysics. Jobnson bas been down npon a visit to a conntry par- 
son, Doctor Taylor, and is retumed to bis oíd baunts at Mrs. Tbrale'a. 
Bnrke is a farmer, en attendant a better place ; but visiting aboat too. 
Every sool is a-visiting aboat and merry bnt myself. And that is 
bard too, as I bave been trying tbese three montbs to do something 
to make people langb. Tbere bave I been strolling aboat the bedges, 
stodying jests witb a most tragical countenance. Tbe '* Natnral His- 
tory " is aboat half finished, and I will sbortly finish tbe rest 6od 
knows I am tired of tbis kind of finisbing, wbicb is bat bangling 
work ; and tbat not so macb my faolt as tbe fault of my scarvy ciiv 
cumstances. Tbey begin to talk in town of tbe Opposition's gainiog 
ground ; the cry of liberty is still as load as ever. I bave pablisbed, 
or Davies bas poblished for me, an ''Abridgment of tbe History of 
England,"' for wbicb I bave been a good deal abased in tbe news- 
papers for betraying tbe liberties of tbe people. Ood knows I had 
no tbongbt for or against liberty in my bead ; my wbole aim being 
to make ap a book of a decent size, tbat, as Sqnire Richard saya, 
woald do no barm to nobody. However, tbey set me down as an 
arrant Tory, and conseqnently an honest man. Wben yon come to 
look at any part of it yonUl say that I am a soar Whig. God bleaa 
yoa, and, with my most respectf al compliments to ber ladyship, 
I remain, dear sir, yoar most afEectionate, humble servant, 

Olivbb Goldsmith. 



XXI.'— TO JOSEPH CRADOOK, ESQ. 

[December, 1771.] 
Mr. Goldsmith presents bis best respects to Mr. Cradock ; bas sent 
bim tbe Prologae, sach as it is.* He cannot take time to make it 
better. He begs be will give Mr. Tates the proper instractions ; and 
so, even so, he commits him to f ortnne and the pablic 

^ He means the ** History " as pablished in four Tolumes, which, however, he had 
also undertaken to " abridge," on payment oí fífty guineas. See Percy '* Memoir," 
p. 79. 

* First printed in Cradock's " Memoirs," 4 vols., 8vo, 1826,voI. L p. 224. 

* To '' Zobeide," a tragedy, by Joeeph Cradook. See Yol. I. p. 126. 
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XXn.'— TO JOSEPH ORADOOK, ESQ., 

AT THE HOTKI^ IN PALL MALL 

Sunday Moming [1772.] 
Mr. Oolobmith'b best respecta to Mr. Cradock. When he asked 
him to-day he qaite forgot an engagement oí a week's standingy 
which has been made purposely for him ; he feels himself quite un- 
easy at not being permitted to have his instructions apon those parts 
where he must necessarily be defective. He wil] have a rehearsal on 
Mondaj,* when, if Mr. Cradock wonld come, and afterwards take a bit 
of mutton-chop, it would add to his other obligations. 



XXm.*— TO GEORGE COLMAN, ESQ. 

[1778.] 
DsAR SiB, — I entreat you'U relieve me f rom that state of saspense 
in which I have been kept for a long time. Whatever objections yon 
have made, or shall make, to my play,^ I will endeavor to remove and 
not argüe abont them. To bring in any new judges, either of its 
merits or faults, I can never snbmit to. Upon a former occasion^ 
when my other play* was before Mr. Garrick, he offered to bring me 
before Mr. Whitehead's tribunal,* but I refused the proposal with in- 
dignation. I hope I shall not ezperíence as hard treatment from yon 
as from him. I have, as yon know, a large sum of money to make 
np shortly ; by accepting my play, I can readily satisfy my creditor 
that way ; at any rate, I must look about to some certainty to be pre- 
pared. For God's sake take the play, and let us make the best of it, 
and let me have the same measure at least which yon have given as 
bad plays as mine. I am, your friend and servant, 

Oliveb Goldsmith. 

^ FÍT8t prínted in Cradock's ** Memoire/' vol. i. p. 226. 

* Of the " Threnodia Augustalis/' See vol i. p. 127, and Forster's '' Goldsmith," 
vol. ü. p. 827. • Fh^t printed in Prior, vol. iL p. 886. 

* " She Stoops to Conquer.»' » " The Good-Natured Man." 

* William Whitehead, Poet Lauréate. Died 14th of Apríl, 1786. 
VIIT.-17 
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XXIV.'— TO DAVID GARRIOK, ESQ., 

Pebniaiy6,1773.« 
Dbar Sir, — I ask joa many pardons for the trouble I gave you 
yesterday. Upon more matnre deliberation, and the advice of a seii- 
sible friendy I began to think it indelicate in me to throw apon yoo 
the odium of confirming Mr. Colman's sentence. I therefore reqoest 
that you will send my play* back by my servant ; for baving been 
assured of having it acted at the otber honse, thoagh I confesB yonrs 
in every respect more to my wish, yet it will be folly in me to forego 
an advantage wbich lies in my power of appealing from Mr. Colman's 
opinión to the judgment of the town. 

I entreat, if not too late, you will keep this aJSair a secret for some 
time. I am, dear sir, yoar very humble servant, 

Olivxb Goldsmith. 



XXV.*— TO JOSEPH CRADOCK, ESQ., 

[1Y78.] 
Mt dbar Sib, — The play has met with a success much beyond 
your expectations or mine. I tbank you sincerely for your epilc^ue, 
which however could not be used, but with your permission shall be 
printed.* The story, in short, is this : Murphy sent me rather the out- 
line of an epilogue than an epilogue, which was to be sung by Mrs. 
Catley, and which she approved* 

Mrs. Bulkeley hearing this, insisted on throwing up the part, un- 
less, according to the custom of the tbeatre, she were permitted to 
speak the epilogue. In this embarrassment I thought of making a 
quarrelling epilogue between Catley and her, debating who should 
speak the epilogue; but then Mrs. Catley refused, after I had taken the 
trouble of drawing it out.* I was then at a loss indeed ; an epilogue 

> FÍTBt prínted in the " Garríck Correspondenoe/' 2 vola., 4to, 1881, yoL l p. 627. 

* Mr. Prior, wríting in 1887 (" Life," yoL il p. 886), says that this note is with- 
out date. He had no doubt overlooked the circomstance that the date is given in 
the ** Gairick Conespondence," printed in 1881. * ** She Stoops to Oonqner." 

* First prínted in Cradock^s " Memoirs," toL l p. 226. 

» See it in Vol. H. p. 88. • See it in VoL I. p. 14a 
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1 See it in Yol. L p. 144. > See it in Yol. IL p. 88. 

* Firat printed in Ths Daüy AdverHter oí the 8l8t oí Maich, 1778, to which 
paper it waa sent by Goldsmith, in reply to a groes penonal attack upon himself 
in The Jxmdon Paeket^ aaid to be written bjEenriok (see YoL L p. 96, and YoL lU. 
p. 60, 61), and for which Goldsmith struck the publisher. The storj oí the líbel 
and the caning is told in '* Forater,*' toI. i¡. p. 884. ^ No. XY. p. 260. 
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was to be made, and for none bat Mrs. Bulkeley. I made one/ and 
Colman thonght it too bad to be spoken. I was obliged tberefore to ¡ 

try a fourtfa time, and I made a very mawkish thing,' as yoaMl shorUy 1 

see. Such is the history of my stage adventnres, and which I have at I 

last done with. I cannot help saying that I am very sick of the stage, 
and though I believe I shall get three tolerable benefits, yet I shall, 
npon the whole, be a loser, even in a peconiary light ; my ease and com- 
fort I certainly lost while it was in agitation. I am, my dear Gradock, 
your obliged and obedient servant, Olivbb Goldsmith. 

P.S. — Present my most hnmble respects to Mrs. Cradock. 



XXVI/— TO THE PUBLIC. 

LssT it shonld be snpposed that I have been willing to correct in « 

others an abase of which I have been gailty myself, I beg leave to 
declare that in all my life I never wrote or dictated a single paragraph, 
letter, or essay in a newspaper, ezcept a few moral essays, nnder the 
character of a Chinese, about ten years ago, in the Ledger^ and a lettcr 
to which I signed my ñame in the St, Jameíñ CkronicU* If the lib- 
erty of the presa, tberefore, has been abnsed, I have had no hand in it ^ 

I have always considered the press as the protector of oar freedom, 
as a watchful guardián, capable of uniting the weak against the en- 
croachments of power. What concems the pnblic most properly ad- ' 

mits of a public discussion. But of late the press has turned from 
defending pnblic interest to making inroads npon prívate life ; from 
combating the strong to overwhelming the feeble. No condition is 
now too obscnre for its abnse, and the protector has become the tyrant 
of the people. In this manner the freedom of the press is beginning 
to sow the seeds of its own dissolution ; the great mnst oppose it from 
principie, and the weak from fear; till at last every rank of mankind 
shall be f ound to give up its benefits, content with secnrity from insnlts. 

How to pnt a stop to this licentiousness, by which all are india- 
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oriminately abaaed, and by wbich vice coDsequently escapes in the 
general censnre, I am unable to tell ; all I coa]d wisb is, tbat, as the 
law gives Qs no protection against the injnry, so it sboold give calum- 
niators no sbelter after having provoked correction. The insnlts 
which we receive before the public, by being more open, are the more 
distressing ; by treating them with silent contempt we do not pay a 
sofficient deference to the opinión of the world* By recnrring to 
legal redress we too often expose the weakness of the law, which only 
serves to increase onr mortifícation by failing to relieve ns. In short, 
every man shonld singly consider himself as a guardián of the liberty 
of the press, and, as f ar as his influence can extend, shonld endeavor 
to prevent its licentiousness becoming at last the grave of its f reedom. 

- Olivbr Golobmith.' 



XXVIL-— TO MR. SOQN NOURSE. 

[Appií^ms.] 

SiR, — The bearer is Doctor Andrews, who has just fínished a work 
relativo to Denmark,* which I have seen and read with great pleasare. 

1 "On Saturday, April 8 (1T74), the day after my arriTal in London, I went to 
his (Johnson*8) house, late in the evening, and sai with Mrs. WilUams till he carne 
home. I found in The London Chronicle Dr. Goldsmith^s apology to the pablic for 
beating Evans, a bookseller, on account of a paragraph in a newspaper written by 
him, which Goldsmith thought impertinent to him and to a lady of his acquaint- 
ance. The apology was written so much in Johnson^s manner, that both Mrs. 
Williams and I supposed it to be his ; but when he carne home he aoon undeoeived 
US. When he said to Mrs. Williams, * Well, Dr. Qoldsmith's manifesio has got into 
your paper/ 1 asked him if Dr. Goldsmith had written it, with an air that made him 
see I Buspected it was his, though subscribed by Goldsmith. Johnson : * Sir, Dr. 
Goldsmith would no more have asked me to write snch a thing as that for him 
than he would have asked me to feed him with a spoon, orto do anything else that 
denoted his imbecility. I as much believe that he wrote it as if I had seen him do 
it. Sir, had he shown it to any one friend, he would not have been allowed to pub- 
lish it. He has, indeed, done it very well ; but it is a f ooliah thing well done. I 
suppose he has been so much elated with the success of his oomedy [" She Stoops 
to Conquer *'] that he has thought anything that oonoemed him must be of impor- 
tance to the public' '' — ^Boswell, by Groker, p. 248. 

* First prínted in Prior, vol. ii. p. 424. The original (endorsed " Dr. Goldsmith, 
Aprü 26, 1773*') is now (1854) in the possession of John Toung, £sq., Vanbrugh 
Fields, Blackheath. 

' ** The History of the Revolutions of Denmark, with an Account of the Present 
State of that Kingdom and People." By John Andrews, LL.D. 2 voIs.,8vq, 
1774. Nourse was the publisher. 
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LETTEBS. 261 

He is oí opinión that a short letter of tbis Mnd, expres&ing my ap- 
probation, will be a proper introductíon of it to yoa. I therefore 
once more recommend it in the wannest manner, and unless I am 
mistaken it will be of great credit to him, as well as of benefít to the 
porcbaser of the copy. I am, sir, yonr most obedient servant, 

Oliyer Goldsmith. 



XXVIII.'— TO DAVID GAKKICK, ESQ. 

Temple, June 10, 1778. 
Deab Sir, — ^To be thonght of by you obliges me ; to be served by 
yon is still more. It makes me very happy to find that Dr. Burney 
thinlES my sóbeme of a Dictionary' nsefnl ; still more that he will be 
so kind as to adom it with anything of bis own. I b^ yon will also 
accept my gratitnde for procoring me so valaable an acquisition. I 
am« dear sir, yonr most affectionate servant, Oliysr Goldsmith. 



XXIX.'— TO MR JOHN NOUKSE.* 

Sir, — As the work * for which we engaged is now near coming out, 
and for the over payroent of which I retnm you my thanks, I would 
consider myself still more obliged to yon, if you wonid let my friend 
GrifiGin* have a part of it He is ready to pay you for any part you 

' Firet prínted in Madame D'Arblay's " Memoira of Dr. Bumey," vol. L pp. 272-«. 

* A Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, planned by Goldsmith, and to whicli John- 
son and Burke and Garrick were to have contríbuted. Dr. Bnrney consented to 
snpply the artide Jíurieian, See Prior's " Ufe," vol ü p. 429. The " Proepectus,*' 
which Goldsmith is said to have drawn up, has escaped his editora. 

' First prínted in Prior, vol. ü. p. 604. 

^ Many jears bookseller to his Majesty. He died at Enightsbridge, 24th of 
April, 1780. 

B "An Hifltory of the Earih and Animated Natore,** 8 vola., 8vo. London: 
Prínted for J. Nourae, in the Strand, 1774. 

* William Grií&n, the original publisher of Goldsmith^s ** Easays,*' 1766 ; of his 
first oomedy (*'The Good-Natnred Man**X and of his poem '*The Deaerted Vil- 
lage." He lived in 1766 in Fetter Lañe, but removed shortly after to Gatherine 
Street, in the Strand, where his houae was distinguiahed by Garríck*8 head. He 
was ancceeded in 1778, if not before, in the same houae and sign by D. Brown, the 
publiaher of Bampfylde*a ** Sonneta." 
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GOU>SMITH'S COMPLETE WORKS. 

will think proper to give him ; and as I have thonglits of extending 
the work into the vegetable and foseil kingdoma, yon shall shaie with 
him in any snch engagement as maj happen to ensue. I am, sir, joar 
▼ery humble servante Oliyer Goldsmith. 



XXX/— TO MR. THOMAS CADELL.' 

Doctor Goldsmith's compliments to Mr. Cadell, and desires a set 
of the Uistory of England f or correction ; if interleaved, the better. 



XXXI."— TO MR THOMAS CADELL. 

Mr. Goldsmith's compliments to Mr. Cadell, b^ for an hoar or 
two the use of Millot's History, by Mrs. Brooke.* 
Mr.Cadell^Strand. 



XXXII.»— TO DAVID GARRIOK, ESQ. 

[1778.] 
Mt DEA.R SiR, — ^Your saying you would play my " Good-Natured 
Man" makes me wish it The money yon advanced me apon New- 
bery's note I have the mortifícation to find is not yet paid, bnt he 
says he will in two or three days. What I mean by this letter is to 
lend me sixty pound, for which I will give you Newbery's note, so 
that the whole of my debt will be an hundred, for which yon shall 
have Newbery's note as a secnríty. This may be paid either from 
my alteration, if my benefít should come to so much; but at any rate 

» Rret prínted in Prior'g " Life," vol. ii. p. 439. 

* The well-known publisher in the Strand, the apprentíoe and sacoeasor of An- 
drew Millar. Died 27th of December, 1800. 

■ ilret printed in " PHop'b Life," vol. iL p. 489. 

* Mr. Forster was the first to publiah (" Life and Adventurea," p. 708) a short 
note from Goldsmith to James Dodsley, dated " Gray's bm, lOth of Maroh, 1764," 
requeating the loan bj bearer of ten guineas. 

■ Endorsed by Garríck, "Goldsmith's Parlaver," and first prínted in Forster's 
** Life and Adventures of OlÍFer Goldsmith," 870, 1848, p. 672. 
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I will take care yon shall not be a loaer. I will give you a new char- 
acter in mj comedy,' and knock out Lofty^ wbich does not do, and 
will make snch other alterations as yon direct. I am, youn, 

OlIYXB GOLDSIOTH. 

I beg an answer. 



XXXm.'— TO DAVID GAKKICfK, ESQ. 

[1778.] 
Mt dbab Fbibnd,-*! tbank you I I wiah I conld do sometbing to 
serve yon. I shall bave a comedy for yon in a season or two at f ni^ 
tbest, tbat I believe will be worth yonr acceptance, for I fancy I will 
make it a fine thing. Yon sbaU bave tbe reí osal. I wisb yon wonld 
not take np Newbery's note,bnt let Wallis' tease him, witbont, bow- 
ever, coming to extremities ; let bim baggle after bim, and be will get 
it. He owes it, and will pay it Fm sorry yon are ilL I will draw 
npon yon one montb after date for sixty ponnd,* and yonr ac- 
ceptance will be ready money, part of wbicb I want to go down to 
Barton* witb. May God preserve my bonest litüe man, for be bas 
my beart Ever Oliyer Goldsmith. 

> " The Good<Natared Mul" 

* First printed (but very inoonecüy) in Prioras " Life,** toL il p. 489, from the 
original, then (1887) in the poflseasion of Mr. Upoott It is endonad by Qarríok, 
«Goldamith's Parlaver.** 

* Mr. Prior prints the ñame Wailer, and Goldsmith may have so written it But 
the peraon leferred to is imdoubtedly Albany Wallis, Garrick's solidtor and ex- 
ecutor. 

« Goldsmith's draft (one month after date) on Garriok íor £60,dated 86th of 
Dea, 1778, and acoepted by Garriok, was sold at Sotheby & Wilkin8<ni*8, 6th of 
Augost, 1861, for £8 1<U., and is now (1866) in the possession of Geoi^ge Daniel, 
Esq., of Islington. 

* In Soffolk, the aeat oí his Und friends, Mr. and Mrs. Bunbnry. See YoL L 
p. 187. 
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ADDinONAL NOTES AND OORRBCTIONa 

MAT, 18B& 

YOLUME L 

Pkge 67. " Stíll let thy voioe, prevaQíng over time.'* 

Add as note : 

** Who can ref ose Lodona's melting tale, 
The aoft ocMoplaint shall over time prevaiL** 

J^.£ncq)ÍK JbMr,Flope,(mhii*'WwuborFbrmL^ 

" 78. *' WHb tídings that Johnson and Burke wonld not ccxae ; 

«For I knew it,' he cried, *both etemally í^ 
The one with bis speeches, and t*ofcher with Thrale.' '* 
Add as note : '* He [Johnson] refturned next day to Mr. Hirale's ; wfaere, 
as Mr. Strahan once oomplained to me, * he was in a great measnre 
absorbed from the societj of bis oíd friends.' " — Boswxll, by CVoker» 
p. 571. 

"* 98. '* Onr Garríck's a salad." 

Add as note : — " I have heard Dr. Warton mention that he was at Mr. 
Bobert Dodsley's with the late Mr. Moore, and several of bis friends» 
considering wbat shoold be the ñame of the períodical paper which 
Moore had undertaken. Garrick proposed 'The Salad,* which, by a 
corious coinddence, was afterwards applied to himself by Goldsmith.'* 
— ^BoBWELL, by Groker, p. 62, note 4. 
Warton afterwards related the same aneodote in print (Pope's Works, 
ed. 1797, voL iz. p. 881.) 

'* 128. Add to note 2 : " ffir Joehua bequeathed to Mrs. Bunbnry < the portnút 
of her son,* and to Mrs. Gwyn * her own portrait with a turban.* ** 
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Abdulrda, Ismael, iv. 188. 

Abose of oor enemies, vL 91. 

Academies of Italy, ▼. 108. 

Addison, ▼. 188; vi. 841, 484; vii. 187; 
▼ííL 268 ; bis signature to papera in 
7%€ Spedat&r, vi. 88; **Letter from 
Italy," vi. 215 ; "Tickeirs Elegy on," 
reviewed, vi 218; bis lines on Birds, 
from The apeetaicr^ viil 169. 

Adultery, iU. 151. 

**Adveiiture8 of a StroUiDg Player,** v. 
247. 

JSscbylus, vi. 61. 

Afer, Constantínus, íü. 26. 

Age, Ufe endeared by, iv. 108 ; v. 209. 

Ages, view of the Obscuro, ül 28. 

Agrippina, vi 96. 

*' Ab me I when sball I marry me ?" i. 
186. 

Ailsbury, Bisbop of (Salisbury), vii 176. 

Akenside, Mark, iü 61. 

Albemarle, Dake of, iü. 186. 

Albimonte, Guglielmo, viii. 46. 

Albinus, Professor, viii 228. 

Alosas, vi. 87. 

Alcander and Septimius, Story of, v. 19, 
154. 

Aldrícb, Rev. Mr., viii 184. 

Aldrovandus, vi 166. 

Alfrío, iü 26. 

'* Aleíander's FeasV* ▼!. 216. 

Alexander the Sixtb, v. 106, 189. 

Algarotti, iü 87. 

AUegory on tbe futílity of wisdom, üi. 
218. 

Alien Ralpb, vii 102,116. 

" Alma," by Prior, vi. 219. 

Alston, Professor, viii. 226. 

Ambulaaobamed, the Arabian Poet, iii. 
164. 

Amheret, Nioholas, iil. 140. 

Anacreon, vi 87. 



Anazagoras, vi 48. 

Andent History, Qoldsmith made Pro- 
fessor of, i 7¿ 
Ándente, beauty of the, viii. 157. 
Androws, Dr. JÓhn, viii 260. 
Animáis, cruelty to, iii. 187. 
Aone, Queen, vii. 119 ; ber vislt to Bath, 

vii 64. 
Annesley, Mr., vii. 99. 
"Anti-Lücretias," Cardinal de Polignao's, 

review of, viii. 94. 
'* Antí-Macbiavel," vii. 46. 
Antoninus, sculptaro in the time of, v. 

98. 
Arbonean, Frands, vii. 213. 
Arbuthnot, Dr., vii. 168. 
Archdal, Richard, i. 44. 
Aristophanes, vi 68. 
Arístotle, vi 62, 72 ; his definition of 

Comedy, 104. 
Arlington, Lord, v. 186. 
Armstrong, Johnny, his ** Last Good- 

Night,"v. 87, 158; viii 288. 
Ame, Susannab María, v. 42. 
Artificial miseríes of some philosopbers, 

iv. 61. 
Arts made use of to appear leamed, iv. 

200. 
Ascbam, Roger, v. 68. 
Asem the Mau-hater, an Eastem tale, v. 

216. 
Ash, Sir Oeorge, vii 168. 
Asbley*s Pancb-bouse, vi. 12. 
Asia, treatment of females in, iv. 187; 

utility of travels into, 211 ; v. 228. 
Asiatic employments, projects for íntro- 

ducing them into the oourts of Europe, 

iv. 218. 
Aikenian Mereuryy Tke, v. 189. 
Atterbnry, Bishop, v. 137 ; vi 209 ; viii 

28, 204. 
Aubignac, Abbé d', vii 18. 
Auditor, Marphy's, ii 180. 
Aagarellas, Aurelias, vii 178. 
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AoguBtan Age oí SngUnd, t. 183 ; tul 

288, 248. 
Aatbor, refleotions of an, t. 58. 
Authors, in garrete, iii. 66; tíI. 288, 

S48; titled, W. 171; by profeesion, 

iU. 65; viü. 288, 248; a club of, de- 

ecríbed, iil 189 ; prooeedinge of, 192 ; 

boepital for decayed onee founded, \y. 

140. 
*< Autbor*B Bedchamber," deeoription of 

an, L 112. 
ATaricioua Miller, etory of the, ir. 91. 

B 

Baceiloes, iii. 186. 
Baoon, Lord, íf. 102; t. 229. 
Bacatellee of men of geniue, tííI 18. 
fiaker, Gir Oeorser; reply to an invitatíon 

to diñe with, L 122. 
Bangorian oontroversy, ▼. 114. 
Bamard, Dean, L 98, 94 ; linee to Gold- 

amitb and Gumberland, L 102. 
Barrett*8 tranelation of Oyid's "Epis- 

tlee," Til 282. 
Bartholomew Fair, ▼. 62. 
Barton in Suffolk, niL 268. 
"Bastard, Tbe,»' reviewed, vi. 217. 
Bath, 9ee "Life of Nash,** tü. 65, 164. 
Bathurst, Ear!, tü. 170. 
*'Battle of Froga and Mice, Tbe," tü. 

178. 
Baacie and Pkilemon, tí 218. 
Bayle, IL, tíU.. 96. 
Bayly, Dr. Anselm, bis " Introdoction to 

Langoagee " reTiewed, tüI 186. 
Beard, Mr., tHí. 262. 
Bean, a Tisit from tbe litúe one, ít. 187. 
Beau TibbB, ít. 84. 
Beaaderc, Topbam, viü. 266. 
Beaumelloy M., tüí. 108. 
Beautifal OaptiTe, Hietory of tbe, iii. 

211; ít. 60, 178. 
Beaaty, tü!. 166; preference of grace 

to, ít. 118. 
Becket'8 bouse in Adame Street, ít. 217. 
Bedford Coffee-bouse, tbe, t. 44. 
*'Bei, Thi,"t. 11. 
Bee-bouse, a fioating one deecribed, tüí. 

178 
** Beggar'8 Opera,»' ít. 144. 
Bellamy, Mre., L 127. 
Bellee-lettres, on tbe cultÍTation of a 

taate for, tí. 47. 
Bensley, Bobert, prologue spoken by, i. 

168. 
BentÍTOglio, ít. 141. 
BenUy, Ricbard (bookeeller) t. 186. 



Berlín Academy, iii. 82. 
Berwick, Marabal, tíí. 196. 
Betterton, Tbomas, t. 186. 
Bickerstaff, Mr., tüL 866. 
Bidderman tbe Wise, a Flemisb tradi- 

tion, T. 62. 
Bircb, Dr.,TÍi. 68. 
Bird8,TÜ¡. 161, 167, 172; IntrodoctioD 

to tbe Hiatory of, tI 170. 
** Birtb-day of Folly, Tbe," tíL 216. 
Bittem, tbe, tüL 171. 
Blackfríars Bridge, t. 61. 
Blaoklock, Dr. Tbomas, tí. 68. 
Blackmore, Sir Richard, tí. 87. 
Black Stone at Meoca, tbe, iíL 166. 
Blaüiville's TraTela, tüL 260. 
Blaize, Mre. Mary, Eiegy on tbe Death 

of,i. 110; y. 74. 
Blanco, Oount of Oastel, tü 199. 
Blatik Terse, iii. 61. 
Blyden, Louisa, tHL 62. 
Boar's Head, ReTcrie at tbe, t. 282. 
Bocoolini, TÍÍ. 240. 
Boetbins, ít. 141. 
Boileaa,T. 111; tü. 22. 

** BOLIMOBEOKK, LlR OF,** TÜ. 177. 8m 

also TÍ. 209 ; tü. 28. 

Bolton, Duke of, yü. 77. 

Bonny, Anne, tL 48. 

Books, necessity of new onee, ít. 110. 

Books eeemingly sincere, falseboods 
propagated by, iii. 140. 

BookBeller's TÍsít to tbe Cbinese pbiloB- 
opher, ÍT. 20. 

Booksellers' sbope, ít. 217. 

" Book-worm, Tbe," tíí. 174. 

Borgbese, Paulo, ít. 141. 

Botany, Introduotíon to tbe Stady oL 
Ti. 187. 

Bower, Arcbibald, i. 96. 

Boyle, ¡T. 218 ; t. 280. 

Boyse, Samuel, tí. 212. 

Braddock, Fanny, tü. 89. 

Bradley, bookseller, tüí. 286, 241. 

Brent, Miss, ít. 120; vi. 22. 

Brereton, Jane, tü. 107. 

Brítish, obaracter of tbe, i. 81. 

Briti8b jiiRtice, üi. 228. 

British Magaxine, The, tI 14. 

Broken Heart, viü. 166. 

" Broom of Ck>wdenknows, Tbe,*' tL 17. 

Brown, Tom, t. 161. 

Browne, Hawkins, bia Tipe of Tobac- 
co," Ti 217. 

Bruyére, tüí. 82. 

Bryanton, Bobert, letters to, tüí. 228, 
286. 

Buckmgbam, Duke of (SbefBeld), tI 219. 
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Buifon, tí. 167 ; bis theory of tbe Earth, 

viii. 160. 
Biilkley, Mn., tüL 268; Epilogaefl in- 

tended to be spoken by, L 140, 144 ; 

Spilognee spoken by, L 222 ; il 82 ; 

deatbof, 88. 
Bnnbary, Mra., tüí. 268 ; Letter in prose 

and vene to, i. 187 ; her portrait, i. 

123. 
Banbory, Major - General Slr Henry, 

Bart, i. 122. 
Banyan, Jobn, bis style of writing, ▼. 

184. 
Buonarotí, ICiohael Angelo, tí 66. 
Burgees, Daniel, vi 180. 
Barke,Edmund, I 98, 94, 101. 
*' Barke on tbe Sublime and Beautiful,*' 

review of, viii. 76. 
Burke, Riobard, L 96. 
Burke, WiUiam, i. 98, 94. 
Bumet's Tbeory of tbe Eartb, tUL 149. 
Burney, Dr., viii. 261. 
Burton, Dr. Jobn, bis ** Pentalog^a *' re- 

▼iewed, tíU. 188. 
Batler, Samuel, {▼. 141, 170 ; tíü. 81, 82 ; 

bis ''Remains in Ptose and Verse," 

reTiewed, yüí. 271. 
Byme, Tbomas, I 60. 
Byron, Dr., tí. 219. 



Cabiuo Mysteries, tíü. 181. 

Cadell, Thomaa, letter to, viii. 262. 

Cadenus and Vanessa, reviewed, tí. 219. 

Ctesar, tí. 68. 

CalTert'8 bntt, i. 112 ; t. 249. 

Cameron, Jenny, vi. 44. 

Gamoéns, ít. 141. 

Capaoity, tí. 48. 

•* Oaptititt, Thi : Ah Oratorio," L 77. 

Garamuel, ÜL 91. 

Oaravaggío, T. 98. 

Carantbía, inboepítalíty of, L 19. 

Oarolan, tbe blínd Irísb bard, aocount 

of,T¡. 20. 
Caroline, Queen, tíí. 87. 
Cart race, descríption of a, ít. 148. 
Cárter, Misa, ít. 141. 
Cary, Mr., tíí. 176. 
Gaasandre, Fran^ois, ít. 142. 
Casaender, vü. 282. 
Oatbarina Alezowna of Rasaia, Hiatory 

Of,ÍT. 61. 

GaUey, Híss, tbe actreas, L 140; tííí. 

26a 
Gatrou, tí 220. 
Gawdor, Earl of, tü 184. 



" Celtes, Mytbology and Poetry of tbe,** 
vilL 66. 

GerTantea, ít. 141. 

Gbaloner, Tbomaa and James, tbeir hlB* 
lory, Ti 26. 

Ghambers, Sír William, bis work on 
Ghinese temples, etc., ÜL 200. 

Gbambéry, iv. 141. 

Gbampness, Mr., 1 127. 

Gbange Alley, ít. 21. 

Ghantelow, tíí. 208. 

Chapelaine, tíL 86. 

Gbarles tbe First, sUte of En^nd on 
tbe aocession of, vL 126 ; bis cbano- 
ter, TÜL 86. 

Gbarles tbe Second, ít. 80; bis cbarao- 
ter, TÜÍ. 87 ; age of, t. 184. 

Gbarles tbe Eigbth of Franoe, tüL 41. 

Charles tbe Twelftb of Sweden, aneo- 
dotes of, T. 88. 

** GbarleToix's Histoiy of Paraguay,*' 
TÜL 89. 

Gbamet» Bemi, tü. 214. 

GhaiolaÍBi, Prínce, íü. 226. 

Charterís, Golonel Francís, íü. 12. 

Gbatelet, Madame du, tü. 16. 

Cbausery, Mademoíselle, tü. 196. 

*' Gbef d'(Eu7re d*un Inoonnu, Le^** tíL 
181. 

Gbesterfield, Earl of, ít. 171 ; attrtbnted 
eplgram on tbe picture of R. Nasb, 
TÜL 120. 

Gbetwynd, William, tü. 218. 

Gbeyne, Dr., t. 48, 174 ; tul 66, 120. 

Children, TÜÍ. 164. 

China, state of tbe medical profession 
in, iil 171 ; tbe bistory of, replete witb 
great aotions, iil 286 ; penal code of, 
iv. 126 ; dress of tbe females, ít. 287. 

Chínese Pbilosopher, cbaracter of tbe, 
iil 96 ; matron, story of tbe, iil 147 ; 
oustom of letting tbe nails grow, iil 
167; gardens, iil 198; mode of writ- 
ing among tbe, iil 204 ; antlpatby to 
beef, 206 ; dandy, descríption of a, iil 
229 ; play, translated ínto Frenob, Til 
266. 

'* Chínese in London, Tbe," iü. 96. 

Cbristina of Sweden, vi 98. 

Cbnrob, Ralph, tü. 240. 

Ghurchbill, Charles, I 16; iv. 128; bis 
<' Rosdad " pubüsbed, ít. 280. 

Gibber, Golley, tí. 106 ; tü. 66. 

Gibber, Mrs., t. 42. 

Gibber, Tbeopbilus, bíograpby of, t. 267. 

Cicero, TÍ. 68 ; bis treatise on Oíd Age, 
panegyríc on, by Erasmus, tüI 141^* 
«Tuscubm Disputatíons," tüI 141. 
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**CiTXZiH or THI WOftLD/' ¡ü. 85. 
City Night-piece, iv. 206 ; ▼.72. 
GUiroD, Mademoiselle, ▼. 40. 
Clare, Nugent, Lord, i. 70; notioe of 

poem by, tl 217 ; tüL 256. 
Olarke, Dr. Samuel, ▼. 186; vU 209; vii. 

120. 
Clergy, on the English, ▼. 224. 
Climate, inflaenoe of, on the temper and 

disposition of the BngÜsh, ít. 164. 
G, L, I, O, AddÍ8on*8 papera in l%e Spéc- 

tatar, so signed, t. 88. 
Gli^e, Gatharíne, actrest, ▼. 91. 
"Clowii»8Reply,"ll05. 
Clnb, The, tüí. 254. 
Club of Authora deacríbed, iii. 189. 
Clubs of London, on the, v. 161. 
Coan, the dwarf, viü. 167. 
Cobbler, bistory of a philoeopliic, ir. 72. 
Gook Lañe Ghost, the, v. 166 ; viü. 176. 
Coflee-houses, their former influence on 

the sale of books, \r. 42 ; formerly the 

resort of wits, ▼. 44. 
Coke, Lady Mary, viU. 196. 
"Colín and Lucy," by Tickell, vi. 218. 
Gollins, William, iii. 66 ; W. 88. 
CoUyer, Joeeph, yüí. 249. 
Colman, George, sénior, i. 152 ; ir. 233 ; 

▼ÜL 73, 251, 257, 269 ; letten to, yiü. 

261, 267. 
Columba Signora. 8ee Mattei. 
Comedy, vi. 64; comparison between 

sentimental and laagbing, i. 225 ; vi. 

104. 
Commodus, state of seulpture in the 

time of, V. 98. 
Common Conncilman, eesay supposed to 

come from a, ▼. 269, 270. 
Common soldier, life of a, Iv. 261 ; ▼. 

262. 
Composition, Dr. Young, on original, 

▼üi. 11. 
Goncord, natioDat, vi. 40. 
Confucius, iii. 118, 156; family of, iv. 

68. 
Congreve, William, vi. 210; vii. 19, 88. 
Connoitteurf review of the, viü. 78. 
Consolation of tbe unfortunate, iv. 175. 
Constitution, happmeas in a great meas- 

ure dependent on, v. 87. 
Contarine, Rev. Thomas, letters to, viü. 

226. 229. 
Conway, Oeorge, viit 225. 
Cooper, Samuel, portrait of Gromweil, 

viü. 28. 
Cornacchini, v. 148. 
Combury, Viscount, vii. 210. 
Comeille, vü. 19. 



Comely, Mrs., i. 127. 

Comey, Bolton, bis edition of GoM- 

Bmith*s "Poems,'* prefaoe to vol. t 6. 
Coronation of George m., iv. 208 ; tl 

89. 
Countríes, mannera of different, ÜL 106. 
Country, love of, iv. 198. 
Cow, tbe, viü. 158. 
Cowley, Abraham, v. 187 ; vü. 242. 
Cowper, William, bis descríption of a 

preacher, T. 117. 
Cradook, Joseph, bis "Zobeide," I 101, 

125; Ü.88. 
Cratinos, vi. 62. 
CrébUlon, fils, üL 42. 
Credulity, Engüsh, iv. 210. 
Crím. Con. cases, ül 151. 
"Critical Ritixw, CoNTRXBünoira to 

THE," VÜ. 217. 

Cromwell, OUver, vi. 158; vüL 28, 86. 
Cruelty to animáis, iii. 187. 
Gumberland, Henrv, Duke of, i. 78 ; 

WiUiam, Duke of, i. 112. 
Custom and law, oompared, v. 118. 



Dábdei, vüi. 106. 

D'Alembert, iü. 42; viü. 270. 

Daily Advertiter, The, vüL 259. 

Damiens, Robert Fran90is, i. 85; üL 
110. 

Daniel, George, i. 92. 

Dante, üi 27; viü. 82. 

D'Argens, Marquis, üi. 43 ; vü. 44. 

D*Argenson, M., vii. 87. 

D'Aubignac, Abbé, vil 18. 

Daures, customs of the, üL 120. 

D'Avenant, Dr., v. 137. 

D*Avenant, Sir William, viü. 26. 

Davies, Tora, 1 35 ; viü. 266. 

Davis, Molí, vi. 44. 

Davis, Sir John, vii. 59. 

Dawley, in Middlesex, viL 204. 

Dawson, Nancy, L 144. 

D*AyeD, Duc, I 86. 

"Deatb of Adonis,*' Langhome's, ▼& 
244. 

Deoeit and Falsehood, on, t. 128. 

" Défense du Mondain, La,'* vil 41. 

Defoe, Daniel, il 128. 

Demostbenes, vi. 68. 

Denham, Sir John, vüi. 82; his "Coop- 
eras HUÍ," vi. 215 ; VÜI 28. 

Denmark, state of pollte leaming in, üL 
87. 

D'Ensenada, Marquis, ül 86. 

DeotricoUes, Pére, ül 147. 
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Derby, rales to be obsenred in the ladles* 

masembly in, tíí. 69. 
Denrent water, Earl of, viü. 106. 
** DeBcription of an Author*8 Bedcham- 

ber '* L 112. 

<*Dl8]ATKD VXLLAOI," i. 49; TÜi. 261. 

** DespairíDg beaide a clear atream/* vi. 

219. 
Deatouchea, iil. 48. 
De Torcy, vü, 196. 
Diallion, Madam, tíü. 281. 
"Dick'a" Ck>ffe6-hoase, iv, 48. 
Dictionary oí Aria and Scieooes, pro- 

poaed, tíü. 261. 
Diderot, iil 48. 

Dignltj of human nature, W. 289. 
Diñe, Mr., i. 127. 
Dinner, a visitation one, iv. 46. 
Diodoraa Kculoa, vi. 48. 
•• Dispenearv, The," vi 216. 
** Dlatreaaed Poet, The," Hogarth's pict- 

nre of, viil 288. 
Dobaon, John, hia tranalation of Cardi- 
nal de Polignac*8 "Anti-Liicretiua," 

reviewed, viü 96 ; hia tranalation of 

" Solomon " and '* Paradiae Loat " into 

Latín, viü. 94. 
Dodd, Rev. Dr. William, i. 96. 
Dodaley, Jamea, i. 77 ; viü. 262. 
Dog-hoaae Bar, iv. 268. 
Doga, £ulogy oo, iv. 87. 
Doga, mad, L 119; ii. 170; iv. 87; v. 

206. 
Donne, Dr., viü. 40. 
Dosa, Geonro and Lulce, i. 86. 
**Double Tranaformation : A Tale," i. 

118; V. 276. 
Douglaa, Rev. Dr., i. 98-96, 100. 
** Doaglas," Home'a tragedy of, reviewed, 

viil 69. 
Dover Cüff, vi. 68, 71. 
Dramas, i. 147. 
Dreams, vi. 21, 28. 
Dresa, men not to be diatingniahed by 

their, iv. 24 ; on the paaaion of wom- 

en for, V. 212; iv. 129. 
Drinking cuatoma, viii. 61. 
Dryden, íy. 142, 172; t. 186; vü. 232; 

viil 12, 127 ; hia " Mac Flecknoe," v¡. 

218; '*Duoking Pond Flelda," iv. 

264. 
Du Hamel de Monceau, viü. 227. 
Dunkin, Dr. William, hia **EpÍ8tle to 

the Earl of Cheaterfield" reviewed, 

viil 66. 
Dunoyer, Madame, vil 16. 
Donton, John, v. 189. 
D'ürfey, Tom, iv. 80. 



Datch, deacription of the, viil 280. 
Dutoh, the, meanneaa of, at the court of 

Japan, iv. 248; a Datoh lady, viü. 

280 ; a modera Dutchman, 280. 
Du Val Tüi. 27. 



E 



Eaglis, vül 168. 

Eardley, Lord, v. 48. 

Earth, Hietory of the, vül 147. 

Eaat, utílity of travela into the, iv. 218 ; 

V. 228. 
Eaatera offices and titles, iv. ^20. 
Eaatera tales rídiculed, üi. 204. 
Eboli, the Princesa of, I 108. 
•«Edda,"the,viil67. 
Educated men, viü. 162. 
Education at home, vül 246. 
Education, on, v. 96, 178 ; vüi. 164. 
Edwarda, M., vi 167. 
" Edw» AMD AvoKLiKA," 1 87. ScB also 

viil 260. 
"Etght Days' Jouraey," Hanway's, re- 

Tíewed, viü. 98. 
Election, deacription of an, iv. 227. 
Elegiea, vil 244 ; on the great, rídiculed, 

iv. 207. 
"Elegy on Mra. Mary Blaize," 1 110; t. 

74. 
'*Elegy on the Death of a Mad Dog," I 

119; ü. 171. 
**Elegy, wrítten in a Gountry Church- 

yard," by Gray, vi. 217. 
"Elephant in the Moon, The," vül 22. 
Ellwood, Dr., vil 166. 
*' Eloiaa to Abelard,"*Pope's, tI 216. 
Eloquence, t. 110. 
Elyaium, viait to, vi. 26. 
Employment of the great, absurdity of 

Bome, iü. 269. 
England, átate of polite learaing in, iil 

46 ; the reward of genius in, ni 47 ; 

literary decay in Franoe and, ül 67 ; 

on the war with Franco and, üi. 148 ; 

aome acoount of the repubUc of let- 

ters in, iü. 164 ; Augustan age of, t. 

188 ; on the opera in, y. 141; relativo 

position of, during the Seven Years' 

War, vi 128; Prefaoe to Hiatory of, 

vi 222 ; enjoyment of the angler in, 

viil 172. 
English, luxury, ül 99 ; Hberty, iü. 108 ; 

paaaion for politice, iil 106; licen- 

tiouaness, iil 117; funeral solemnities 

of the, üi. 126 ; paaaion for flattering 

epitaphs, ül 126; nobllity, ül 201; 

poeta, iil 281 ; love of sight-seeing, 
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iil 248 ; attempt to define libertj, ir. 
16; subject to the spteen, iv. 161 ; íd- 
fluenoe oí the clinuLte on the temper 
and dispoeitíon of the, iv. 166 ; mourn- 
ing ridiculed, ir. 177 ; coarte of juetioe, 
W. 184; orednlity, ir. 210; titles, ab- 
Burditj of Bome, iv. 267 ; irresolutíon 
of the, W. 269 ; dergj, ▼. 228 ; moun- 
taiuB, ▼iü. 160. 

Ennui, mieeriee of the, vL 87. 

Ensenada, Marqnie d*, iü 36. 

"Epigonaid," Wilkie*8 review of, viii. 
112. 

'*fipigram on a beaotifnl Touth strack 
blind by Lightning," i. 106; literary 
oontest fought by, iv. 228; '^addreesed 
to the gentlenian reflected on in the 
*Ro8ciad;" iv. 281; on Beau Nash, 
▼ii. 107, 108 ; on Goldemith's Life of 
Nash, Til 121. 

Epilogue to the oomedy of '*The Sis- 
ters,'* i. 121 ; intended to be spoken 
by Mre. Bulkley, i. 141, 144 ; to " She 
Stoops to Ck>nquer," i. 141, 144; ii. 
88,84 ; yin. 268 ; spoken by Lee Lewes 
in the character of Harlequin, i. 146 ; 
to "The Good-Natnred Man," L 222. 

'*£pi8tle from Mr. Philips to the Earl of 
Doraet," tí. 216 ; to a Lady, An, vi. 
217. 

Epitaph on Edward Pnrdon, i. 120 ; on 
Thomas Parnell, i. 124; flattering, iü. 
126. 

Epsora raoes, ▼. 121. 

Erasmns, his panegyríc on Cicero, tíU. 
141. 

Esoobar, Anthony, ÜL 91 ; viil 36. 

Estcourt, Richard, iü. 70. 

" Ethlopia, origin of the sdenoes from 
the Monkeys in," m 169. 

Enpolis, tí 62. 

Eurípides, tí. 61. 

Europe, CHiina more replete with great 
actions than, üL 286 ; the preeent sit- 
uatíon of the sereral states of, \v. 89 ; 
inquiry oonceming the first inhabi- 
tants, etc., of, reyiewed, tíü. 128. 

Eustatius, Yü. 162. 



" FiiRii QuiiNS," Spenser's, tü. 240. 
"Pairy Tale, A," reviewed, vi. 217. 
Falkener, Sir Richard, vü. 80 
Falsehood and Deceit, on, v. 128. 
Falsehood propagated by books seem- 

ingly smcere, iü. 89. 
Falstaff, Sir John, v. 282. 



Fame machine, the, a reveríe, v. 86. 

FamooB men, a search after, iv. 217. 

Fanshawe, Sir Richard, v. 1S6. 

Farhein, Mr., viü. 227. 

Farquhar, George, iv. 170; vi. 210. 

Farr, Dr., L 140. 

Faulkner, George, viü. 67. 

Favor, on the instabUíty of popular, t. 

188. 
Female beauty, viii. 167. 
Female characters, vL 96. 
" Female Gonduct," Mariott's, reviewed, 

vü. 228 ; viü. 86. 
Female warriors, vi. 42. 
Fenris, Loke and Loup, vüL 68. 
Ferrers, Earl, üi. 226, 249. 
Feyjoo, Father, üi. 86 ; some partioulars 

relating to, v. 66. 
Fiddle-case, story of the, iv. 76. 
Fielding, Henry, " Miser," v. 17 ; " Mock 

Doctor," V. 17. 
Filosofi, The, üi. 29. 
Finck, the Prussian general, vi. 90. 
Fine gentleman descríbed, üi. 99. 
Fine kdy descríbed, iü. 99. 
Fine Sense, Fountain of, a dream, vi. 19. 
Finecly, John, vüL 226. 
Fisher, Mrs. Kitty, vi. 46. 
Fiebes, Introduction to the history of, 

vi. 176. 
Flaccus, vi. 66. 

"Flemish Tradition, A," v. 62. 
Fletcher, Phineas, his "Purple Island*' 

quoted, viL 243. 
Fleury, Oardmal, vi. 161 ; vü. 41. 
"Flying Childers," viü. 168. 
Folard Pére, vü. 17. 
Fontaines, Abbé des, vü 39. 
Fontenelle, vii. 24. 
" Fontinella's Invitatíon to the Assem- 

bly," vü. 70. 
Ford, Mr., vü. 168. 
Fordyce, Dr., vi. 212. 
Formey*8 "Philosophical MiscellanieB," 

review of, viii. 14. 
Forster, John, his " Life of Goldsmith," 

vol. L, preface, etc. 
Fortune proved not to be bUnd, iv. 91. 
Fountain of Fine Sense, a dream, vi. 19. 
Franoe, state of poÜte leaming in, iü. 88 ; 

of the decay of Uterature in, iü. 67 *, 

on the war with England and, iü. 148 ; 

relatíve position of during the Seven 

Yeiirs' War, vi. 188. 
Franks, Timothy, quack-doctor, iv. 84; 

V. 246. 
Frederick Wüliam of Prussia, v. 27. 
Frederíck the Second of Prussia, vü. 88. 
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Freedom, L 81. 

French prísoners of war, subscríptíons 

for, iii. 166; natíonalities, Í7. 119; 

the ridiculed, Iv, 120. 
Freind, Dr., vi. 210. 
Fri6nd8hip, vi. 111. 
Frngality, on political, ▼. 76. 
"Fudge,"iil 108. 
Funenil elegies on the great rídiculeil, 

iv. 207. 
Funeral solemnlties, iü 126. 



Gami LawB, viü. 1 62. 

Game of Ghess (Vida'sX tüí. 196. 

Gaming, tíL 78 ; the paasion for among 
ladies, ridiculed^iv. 196. 

GardeD,d68críptioQ of a Chínese, ÜL 198; 
▼i. 101. 

Garrick, David, his acooont of ** Retalia- 
tíoD," i. 93; eztempore epitaph on 
Goldsmíth, i. 92; "a salad," i. 98; 
Jen d'Esprit by, i. 99; fable of *' Jú- 
piter and Mercury," i. 100 ; prologue 
to "She Skwps to Gonquer/* ¡i. 11 ; 
letters to, viü. 262, 268, 261, 268. 

Garth, Samuel, vi. 21 1, 217. 

Gassendus, tüí. 97. 

Gaubius, iil 87, 49. 

Gay, John, íy. 120; tU. 161, 176, 176; 
his "«Shepherd^s Week," vi. 211, 216. 

Gasa, Theodore, vül 82. 

Gemelli, íy. 218. 

Generosity and Justioe, essay on, íy. 64, 
177. 

Genius of Love, The, y. 268. 

Genius, its reward in England, üi. 47. 

George's Colfee-house, y. 44 ; yí. 18. 

Geragbty, Catharíne, i. 68. 

Gerbua, the, viii. 169. 

Germany, state of polite learning in, iii. 
80; relatÍYe positíon of during the 
Seven Years» War, yí. 140. 

Gideon, Sampson, y. 48, 174. 

••Gift, The,"l 109; y. 86. 

Gil, Morrice, YÍil 71. 

Glasse's, Mrs., Cookery Book, y. 86. 

GlenaIyon*s Gharacter, viü. 72. 

Gloucester, Duke of, ii. 84. 

Goddess of Silence, Address of the, to the 
Ladies, yí. 98. 

€h>dinot,the Gríper,Y. 66, 117. 

Godolphin, Sir William, y. 186. 

Goguet, M., his ** Essay on the Orígin of 
Laws, Arta, and Sciences," reYÍewed, 
Yii. 247. 

Golden BuU, The, vi. 140. 



Golden, Peggy, viil 288. 

Goldoni, iil 87. 

Goldsmíth, Anne (the Poet's mother), 

letter to, yíü. 219. 
Goldsmíth, Bev. Henry, yíü. 219 ; dedí- 

catión to, i. 16 ; letter to, yíü. 246. 
Goldsmíth, Oliver, disooYered teaohing a 

dog to beg, L 26 ; made Professor of 

Ancíent History, L 72 ; wishes to try 

bis epigrammatic powers with Gar- 
rick, i 92 ; a candidato for the Secre- 

taryship of the Society of Arts, iii. 69 ; 

engages an amanuensis, yíü. 99 ; his 

own portrait, tüí. 246. 
Goldsmíthius or Gubblegurchius, yííí. 

287. 
*'Good-Natubxd Man," A Oomrdt, í. 

149 ; notíces of, yü. 90 ; yíü. 261, 267, 

263. 
Gosling, ReY. Dr., y. 47. 
Gotttngen, üniverslty of, established, iii. 

82. 
GoYemors, duty of submissíon to, íy. 198. 
Grace, preference of, to beauty, íy. 118. 
Grandeur, instabilíty of worldly, y. 101. 
Gratítude and love, dilferenoe between, 

ÍY. 76. 
Gray, Thomas, yl 20; yíí. 174, 242 ; re- 

Yiews of his ''Odes,'' yüL 128; his 

"Klegy,"YÍ216. 
Great, absurdity of some of the employ- 

ment of the, üi. 269; happiness ex- 

chaoged for a show by the, íy. 70. 
Great Britain, state of learning in, iü. 46. 
Greatness, characterístícs of, y. 69. 
Greeoe, eztract from Thomson on, yí 

61, 62. 
Gres8et,íii. 42; yL 20. 
Gríef,YÍií. 166. 

Griffin, WüHam, üL 42 ; yüI 266, 261. 
Gríffiths, Y. 146. 
Gríffiths, Ralph, yUí. 62 ; letters to, yíü. 

244. 
GrosYenor, Lady, L 78. 
Grub Street, y. 108. 
" Grumbler, The," a scene from, ü 89 ; 

notioe of, YÍl 176. 
Guicciardini, review oí his ** History of 

lUly," YÜÍ. 89. 
Gnmley, Míss, yü. 181. 
Gunning, Duchessof Hamilton, yíü. 226. 
Guthríe, William, yí. 193. 
Gwyn, Mrs. i. 128; YÜi. 264. 



Hair, manner of wearing, In China, iü 
280. 
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Hales, Sir Matthsv, tul 177. 

HaUer, iii. 87. 

Hmlley, Dr., vi 210. 

Hamilton, Dúcheos of, tüí. 225. 

Hamilton, Duke of , tííL 228. 

Hamilton, General, tíL 199. 

Hamlet's SoUloqay analjxed, vi. 7S. 

Hancock, Dr., W. 111. 

Handel,TÍ16. 

" Hans Carrel,'' Prioras, ▼! 218. 

Hanwaj's '^ffight Da?s' Joamey" re 

Tiewed, tüí. 98. 
Happinees in agreat measare dependent 

on constítQtion, ▼. 87 ; f reqaently lost 

by Beeking after refinement, ÜL 111 ; 

foUy of changing it for show, iv. 70 ; 

of temper, v. 168. 
Harrington, Dr., tü. 154. 
Hanísoo, Thomas, tíL 67. 
Harte, Walter, tü. 174. 
** HAimcH or Vuiison, Thb,'* i. 69. 
Haanch of Veniaon, The, idea of, where 

it was taken from, I 75. 
Hawkins' Miacellaniee, review of, tííL 46. 
Heath, Mr., vüL 189. 
Hedgea, J., tü. 146. 
Heinel, ii. 82. 
Hkhriadi, Th^ vil 86. 
Henriqnez, Jacob, iv. 222. 
Henry and Boaamond, ▼iii. 60. 
Hkbmit, Thk, aee " Edwin and Angelina," 

7i. 218 ; Pamell*8 Hermit, yii. 175. 
HerodotUB, tü 22. 

Herríng F¡8heTy,ÍY. 220; ▼. 108, 191. 
Hertford, Lord,yüi. 195. 
" He8Íod,or the Ríse of Woman,** tü. 178. 
Hickey, Tom, i. 94, 97. 101. 
Hifferman, Dr. Paul, i. 72. 
*'High Life Below Stairs,*' Townley*B 

f arce of , t. 92. 
Hill, Sir John, t. 86, 87. 
Historian, dutiea of an, tíü. 88 ; quaUfi- 

cations of an, 88. 
** History of England, in a Seriee of Let- 

ters from a Nobleman to bis Son," 

Prefaoe and Introduction to, vi. 201. 
** History of the Earth and Animated 

Katuré," Pref ace to, tí. 224 ; extracts 

from, TÜi. 147 ; notice of, 261. 
" History of Mías Stonton," tí. 29. 
"History of the World," Introduction 

to, Ti 192. 
Hobbes, Thomas, t. 127. 
Hodson, Daniel, letters to, tüí. 282, 242, 

248 
Hogan, Mr., i. 61. 
Hogarth, William, iii. 60; tíü. 288. 
Holberg, Barón, üi. 86. 



Holland, the actor, t. 16. 

Holland, descriptioQ of , t 29 ; state of 

the polite leaming in, iii 84 ; relatÍTe 

poaiúon of, during the Seven Years' 

War, tI 145, 146; comparad with 

ScoÜand, tüí. 281. 
Hollander, The, tüL 280. 
Home, John, his tragedy of ** Donglas " 

reTÍewed, tüL 68. 
Homer, it. 188 ; tí. 58, 67. 
Iloraoe, tl 828. 
Homeck, General, L 128. 
Homeck, the Missea, i. 122. 
Horse, the, tul 158. 
Houses in which great mea hsTe lÍTed, 

TÍÜ. 20. 
Howard, Hon. Edward, tíü. 27. 
Hadibras, tíü. 88. 
Human nature, danger of haTÍng too 

high an opinión of, ít. 288. 
Hume, DaTíd, t. 68. 
Hurd, Dr., tü. 254. 

Husbanda, ladiea advised to get, ít. 158. 
Hutchms, Mr., TÍÜ. 181. 
Huzelles, Marshal de, tü 198, 
Hjpatia, history of, t. 49. 
Hyperbole, on the use of, tl 88. 



" Idea of a Patríot Eing, The," t. 188. 
*• II Penseroso," the, reviewed, tí. 214. 
" II Tradatores Tradatore," tü. 228. 
Independenoe, a iife of, praised, ir. 

190. 
Inns of Gourt, theír practico of enter- 

taíning kings upon aooession to the 

crown, TÜ. 59. 
^^Inquiet imto thb Pbknt Statb or 

PoLin LlAKRINO IN EUBOFB," ÜL 9. 

8ee TÜÍ. 285, 248. 

Insects, the sagacity of some, t. 65 ; In- 
troduction to the History of, tl 181 ; 
" Inspector, The," t. 86. 

Ireland, tíü. 282. 

Iris, To, í. 109 ; t. 86. 

Isliagton, ÍT. 264. 

Isocrates, tí. 52. 

Italy, description of, i. 28 ; State of po- 
Hte leaming in, iii. 27 ; académica of, 
V. 108; reTÍew of Guiccíardini*8 ffis- 
tory of, vüL 89. 



Jaoob, Hildebrand, ít. 281. 
James the First, state of England at lús 
acccBsion, tl 124; his mode of tryíng 
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witches, ▼. 182 ; hÍB oharacier, viii. 

86. 
Japao, meannem of the Dutoh at the 

ooart of, W, 246. 
<* Jemima and LouiBa," review of, viü. 51. 
Jeiras, C, tü 161. 
** Jea d'Esprít on Dr. GoldBinith's * Ohar^ 

acteristical Gookery,* *' I 99. 
JohiiBon, Charlea, \y. 281. 
Johnson, Dr., i. 101; iii. 184; prologue 

by, L 168; dedication to, U. 9; de- 

scribed, ▼. 88 ; his **London," tL 216; 

■aying about Mallet and Bolingbroke, 

TÍL 216; and Thrales, tííL 266; bis 

▼iflit to Dr. Taylor, yüí. 266. 
Jonathan*8 Coflee-house, ▼. 176. 
Joumey írom Pekín to Koeoow, iii. 

120. 
Joumey into the East, utility of, íy, 

218. 
** Júpiter and Mercnry/' a fable, L 100. 
Justioe and Generosity, Essay on, ▼. 

62. 
Justice, Eoglish Gourta of, ít. 184. 
JuTenal, ít. 190. 



E 



Eaühman, Angélica, i. 100. 

Eeene, Elizabeth Oaroline, vü. 288. 

Eelly, Hugh, i. 97. 

Kennicott, Mrs., ▼. 280. 

Eenríck, Dr. William, i. 96; iii 60, 61, 

182. 
Eent Street, i. 111 ; ▼. 47, 76, 178. 
Eentish Town, joumey to, iv. 268. 
Eilooubry, Lord, tüí. 226. 
EiUigrew, Tom, ▼. 142. 
Eing, Dr. William, tíl 106. 
Eing, Mr., actor, iii. 91. 
Einga, custom of choosing them at the 

Temple, vil. 60. 
Elein, Mr.,TÍ. 166. 
Elopfltock, Gount, yii. 118. 
Eneller, Sir Godfrey, tí. 17. 



Labibiüs, i. 106. 

Ladiea' traína rídiouled, ir. 129 ; adviaed 

to get huabandfl, iv. 168; their paa- 

aion for gaming, iv. 196; a trae hia- 

tory for tbe, vi. 24. 
Lady of distinotion, visit to a, iii 186. 
Lafayette, Madame de, vü. 221. 
"L' Allegro,'* Milton's, vi. 214. 
Lambertus, iii 26. 
"La Métromanie,** vil 27. 

VIII.— 18 



"LaMotte"vil 17. 

Langbome'8 "Death of Adonis,** íxom 

the Greek of Bion, review of, vil 

244. 
Langton, Bennet, letter to, viii. 266. 
Language, on the use of, v. 48, 169. 
Languages, Bayley's introduction to, re- 

viewed, vül 186. 
Lao, history of the Eingdom of, iíl 172; 

the Looking-glaas of, 264. 
Lark, The, vül 171. 
"Last Good - night," Johnny Arai- 

strong^s, V. 87 ; vül 288. 
Lauder, William, I 96. 
Lawder, viii 227, 286. 
Lawder, Jane, Letter to, vül 288. 
Lawson, Dr. John, viii. 66. 
"LawBon's Obsequies,** vül 68. 
Leamed, folly of nseless disquisitions* 

among the, iv. 167. 
LeamÍDg, causes of the decline of, iii 

16. 
Leasowee, the, vi 102. 
Le Brun, vil 19. 
Ládffer, The, viii. 269. 
Lee, Lewis, Epigram spoken bv him, I 

145. 
Lee, Mr., I 127. 
Lee, Nat,v. 186. 
Le Franc, iii 48. 
Lennox, Mrs. Charlotte, I 121; vül 

102. 
Lennox, Duke of , iv. 104. 
Leo the phüosopher, üi. 24. 
Leo the Tenth, iü. 16. 
Lesüe, Charles, v. 189. 
Lessons to a Youth on enteríng the 

World, iv. 68. 
Le Sueur, vi. 62. 
L'Estrange, v. 184. 
" Let but his lordship write some duU 

lampoon,** iv. 44. 
" Let school-masters puszle their brains,** 

Ü.219. 
Lettera from a Kobleman to his son, vi 

208. 
Letters to varíous parties, vül 219. 
Lewes, Lee, Epilogue spoken by, i. 145. 
Lewis the Fourteenth, vi 120. 
Liberty, English, attempt to define it, 

iv. 16. 
** Liberty,*' by Thomson, extracta from, 

vi. 61. 
Life endeared by age, iv. 108 ; v. 209 ; 

argument for *' leading it over again,** 

iv. 106; some cautions on, iv. 187. 
Lightning, Linea on a beautíful Youth 

strack blind with, i. 108; v. 16. 
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LiDDseus, tí. 166. 

Lintot, Bernard, ít. S4. 

LÍ8S0J, or Liahoy, L 58 ; tüI S88. 

Literary oontest, in whioh both sides 

flght by epigrim, ít. 280. 
Literary reputation, difficulty oí obtain- 

iiig,iv. 296; V. 69, 60. 
Literature, marka of ít8 decay, ili. 57 ; 

caaBOB of the ríae and decline of, iv. 

66 ; almoflt erery subject of, ezhaust- 

ed, ít. 181. 
LitUe Beau, a yisit from the, ít. 187. 
Uttle great man, deecríption of a, ít. 

107. 
Uoyd, Robert, ít. 281 ; tü. 122. 
Looke, John, t. 186; tí. 209. 
Lockman, John, ít. 222. 
'* Logicians refuted,*' i. 106. 
Loke and Loup Fenris, tííí. 68. 
Lokman, the Indian Moralist, ít. 184. 
London ChnmicU^ The^ tul 260. 
London Coífee-housee, t. 44. 
** London," Johnson's, tí 215. 
London, streeta and houses of, descríbed, 

ííL 97; shopkeeper and hia jouraey- 

man, iv. 117; on the duba of, t. 

161. 
London Paeleet, Thí, tüí. 259. 
Londonera, their ardor for seeíng sights, 

iü. 248. 
Lon^nus, tI 63, 72 ; tíí. 288. 
Looking-glass of Lao, a dream, iü 252. 
Lords, proneneas to admire the writíngs 

of, ÍT. 171. 
Loto, whether ít be a natural or ficti- 

tious passíon, i?. 242. 
LoTe and gratitude, difference between, 

ÍT. 75. 
LoTe of Goontry, ít. 198. 
Lucas, Mr., tíí. 64. 
Lacretia, tíí. 225. 
LaitpranduB, iü. 24. 
"Luke's Iron Crown," I 85. 
Lulli, John Baptíst, tí. 15. 
Luxboroagh, Lady, tíL 205. 
Luzury, i. 66 ; of the English, iií. 99 ; 

benefidal to the increaae of wisdom, 

ÜL 128; and pride of the middlíng 

clasaes, t. 121. 
Lyttelton, Lord, ít. 171. 



Maoartnkt, Lord, üL 107. 
'* Mac Flecknoe," tL 216. 
Maclean, Mr., tííí. 27. 
Macpherson, James, L 96. 
Maorobiufi, üi. 70. 



'*Mad Dog, Elegy on the death of a,'* I 

119. 
Mad doga, fear of, rídiculed, ít. 87; t. 

205. 
<<Madrigal,A,"Ll09. 
Maffei, iü. 28; tí. 20; tíL 19. 
Magazine in miniature, apecimen of a, 

T. 192. 
Maintenon, Madame de, reTiew of her 

Memoiri, tííí. 102. 
Maiolo, Simón, iü 141. 
Maladie dupaü^ tüL 238. 
Malagrida, Father, iü 109. 
Mallet, DaTÍd, tü. 216. 
Mallet, Paul Henry, **Bema¡n8 of the 

Mythology and Poetiy of the Oeltea»*' 

rcTÍew of, TÍü 65. 
Man, deacription of a little great one, ít. 

107. 
Man in Black, character of the, iü. 176; 

history of Úie, iü 182. 
** Man wanta bnt UtÜe," ít. 81. 
Mannera of diíferent countriea, charae- 

terÍBtics of, ÜL 106. 
Mantón, Dr., tü. 180. 
M*Ardell, the engraTer, t. 42. 
MarÍTaux, üi. 48. 
Markland, Dr., tüí. 189. 
Marlborough, Charlea, third Duke of, t. 

106, 190; TÜ 96. 
Marlborough, Sarah, Duchess of, tü 86, 

56, 96 ; letter from, tíL 96. 
Marríage act cenaured, ít. 285 ; t. 268. 
Marriagea, Scotch, a regiater of, tí 109. 
Marríott*8 "Female Conduct," reTÍewed, 

TÜ 228 ; TiU. 86. 
Marrowfat, Dr., iv. 48. 
'* Martial RcTÍe w," aee Pcef acea, tí. 1 16- 

228. 
Masón, tí. 20. 
Massey's translation of OTÍd'a^Fasti" 

reviewed, tü 221. 
Massillou, Bishop of Clermont, t. 118. 
Mattei, Colomba, t. 87, 142; tul 288. 
Mattocks, iü. 161. 
Maty, Dr., tü 215. 
Maugiron, i. 108. 
Maupertuis, M., t. 25 ; vil. 48. 
Mazarine, Cardinal, t. 89. 
Mead, Dr., tí. 210. 
Mecca, the black stone at, iü 165. 
'*Medley, The," Hogarth's píctore of, 

TÜL 188. 
Mello, Nuno de, üL 111. 
**Memoir8 of a Protestant," Prefaoe to, 

Ti. 119. 
Men, a aearch after famous, ít. 216 ; 

contrasted with animáis, tíü 155. 
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Menander, vi. 64. 

MenciuB, iü 207 ; and the hermit, iv. 

75. 
Merity upon unfortunate, ▼. 92. 
Mesnager, M., yü. 191. 
Metaphors, on the use of, tí. 71. 
Metastasio, iü. 28 ; vi. 20. 
Methodists, W. 224. 
Middle Glassea, príde and lozury of, v. 

121. 
Millar, Andrew, tul 102. 
M'iUer, storj of the aTaricious, ít. 91. 
Mills, Edward, letter to, tüí. 284. 
Mills, Mra., Tüi. 286. 
Milner, Dr., víii. 246. 
Millón, iü. 181 ; tí. 217 ; tíü. 19, 29, 

138; his "L»Allegro"and "II Pen- 

seroeo," tí. 216. 
Miseríes of Ennai, tí. 87. 
Miseiy best reUeTed by dissipation, ít. 

248; manner in which pbüoBophere 

make artificial, ít. 168. 
Misfortunes, consolatíons under, iv. 

176. 
Moliere, TÜ. 19. 
Monroe, Dorothj, L 72. 
Montaigne, Til 21, 66; tüí. 249; his 

opinión of Cicero, tíü. 141. 
Montesquieu, Charles, üí. 41 ; reTÍew of 

his Miscellaneous Pieces, tíü. 19, 

111. 

MONTHLT RlTIlW, COMTRIBVTIONg TO 
THI, TÜÍ. 61. 

Moore, Edward, ÜL 66; t. 140; tL 

217. 
Mordaunt, Sir Phüip, ít. 104. 
More, Dr. Henrj, tí i. 176. 
More, Hannah, t. 280. 
Morgan, Charles, tU. 67. 
Morgan, Wilüam, tü. 190. 
Motte, M. de la, tü. 17. 
Moufett, Thomas, tí. 167. 
Mountains, tíü. 160. 
Mouming, English, rídlculed, ít. 177. 
Muffs wom bj men, t. 214. 
Munro, Professor, tüL 226. 
Muratorí, üi. 87. 
Murphy, Arthur, ü. 180; ít. 219; tüí. 

268; his "Orphanof China," rcTÍewed, 

Til 268. 
Mushroom - feast amongst the Tartars 

described, ül 201. 
Music, on the different schools of, tí. 

14. 
Mystery ReTealed, the, relatÍTe to the 

Cock Lañe Ghost, tüí 176. 
"Mythology and Poetry of the Celtes," 

Tíil 66. 



N 

Nafub, General Robert, I 64. 
Nasoottí, the, iü. 28. 
** Nash, Riohard, Lxr or,*' tü. 47. 
National ooncord, on, tí. 40. 
.Vatlonal prejadices, on, tí 83. 
!9^atnral History, Familiar Introduction 

to the Study of, tí. 165. 
Newbery, John, i. 18, 14, 77; tí 89; 

letters to, tíü 249. 
Newgate, Essay suppoeed to be wrítten 

by the ordinary of, t. 267. 
Newmarket races rídiculed, ít. 146. 
" New Símile in the Manner of Swift," i. 

116; T. 278. 
Newspaper, specimen of a, üi. 106. 
Newspapers, iü. 108. 
Níghtínnle, the, tíü. 170. 
"Night Pieoe on Death, A," by Parnell, 

TÍ. 217; TÜ. 174. 
"Night Thoughts," Young's, tí. 218. 
Nobiüty, English, iü. 201. 
Northumberland, Ducbess of, tul 196. 
Nourse, John, letters, to, tüí. 261. 
NoTels, TÜÍ. 51, 247. 
Nagatorius, tí. 97. 
Nugent (Lord Clare), his Epistle to a 

Lady, tl 217. 
Nugosi, üí. 108. 



OBLiOAnoHB, CTÜ of reoeiTÍng, tí. 

112. 
Obscure ages, TÍew of the, iü. 28. 
"Ode for Music on St. CecUia*8 Day,'* 

Dryden's, tí. 216. 
Oglethorpe, Fanny, tü. 194. 
Cid Age, Cíoero*s treatise on, tüí. 141. 
Oíd Hag, descríption of the, tí. 66. 
Cid maíds, üL 186. 
OlÍTer, Dr., tü. 101, 180. 
Opera ín England, on the, t. 141. 
Oratory, t. 102 ; Ward's system of, re- 

TÍeweíd, TÜ. 261. 
Ormond, Duke of, tü. 192. 
'* Orphan of China,** Murphy*8, rcTÍewed. 

TÜ. 268. 
Orrery, Lord, tü. 210, 222. 
Ostade, tí. 17. 
OtwAT, Thomas, ít. 90, 142, 172; t. 

186; Tí. 211; tü. 266. 
OTÍd*s '«Epístles,** Barrett's translation 

of, rcTÍewed, tíl 282; ''Fasti,*' Mas- 

sey's translation of, reTÍewed, tü. 

221. 
Oxford, TÜ. 161, 183. 
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Paddsxien, Mare, iil 112; yíü. 288. 
Painting, passion oí the nobility for, 

rídiculed, iü. 21 1. 
" Palemón and LaTÍnia/' Thomson's, vi. 

217. 
Palmer, John, ▼. 16, 91. 
Paneras Gbarch, iv. 264. 
Pandovano, Ojrillo, vi. 107. 
Paraguay, Charlevoix^s History of, re- 

viewed, vüi. 89. 
Paria, environs of, vüL 164; "Journey 

to Paña/* a Ck>medy, v'úi. 264. 
** Pasnill, Lm or, Vü. 155. 
Parnell, Dr., Epitaph on, i. 124; his 

" Night Pieoe on Death," vi. 217; his 

"FairyTale,"ví. 217. 
Parrot, the, viii. 416. 
Paraons* black champagne, iii. 198. 
Pauw, lí., iv. 160. 
Penal code of China, iv. 125. 
Penal laws, evil tendency of increasing 

them, iv. 126. 
"Penderé,'* delicate use made by the 

ancients of the verb, vii. 236. 
" Pentalogia," Burton's, reviewed, vüi. 

188. 
Percy, Bishop, viL 264; viii. 251. 
Pergolesi, vi. 16. 
Pericles, vi 48. 
Persian Slavery, iil 168. 
" Pervigilium Veneris, The,'* vii. 178. 
Peter the Oreat, v. 99, 182. 
Petit, viii. 227. 
Phalereus, Demetrius, vi. 72. 
Philips, Ambroise, vi. 216, 216. 
Philip8*B "Splendid Shilling," vi. 210, 

217. 
Philosophic Oobbler, history of a, iv. 72. 
" PhoBbe,'* a pastoral, reviewed, vi 219. 
"Phoebua and Daphne," story of, re- 
viewed, vi. 218. 
Picus, iil 108. 
Pie Córner, viii. 182. 
Pindar, viii. 124. 
" Pipe of Tobacco, The,** vi. 217. 
Pire, Harchioness de, vii. 26. 
Pirón, iil 42 ; vi. 20 ; vii. 26. 
Plague oí London, viii. 158. 
Plato, vi. 78. 
Plautus, iv. 141. 

Play, the Chínese go to see a, iii. 158. 
Player, adventares of a stroUing. v. 

247. 
Pliny, vi 68. 

Píame, Professor, viii 226. 
Plutarcb, vi. 62. 



** Poem on the death of The Right Hon- 
orable ^,** iv. 209. 

" Poems íor Toung Ladies,'* Preíaoe to^ 

vi 212. 
** Poet and hia Patron, The,** vi. 217. 
Poetry, vi. 218 ; viii. 249 ; on the origin 

of, vi. 67 ; as distinguished f rom other 

writing, vi. 64. 
"Poetry, A Rbapsody,** by Swift, vi. 

216; an essay on, vi 67. 
PoetB, anecdotes of, who lived and died 
I in wretchedness, iv. 140. 
I " Poeta* Comer,** the, iil 131. 
i Poets, English, Ul 231. 
I Poet*s Garden, history of a, vi 101. 
Polignac, Cardinal de, vil 13 ; his " Anti> 

Lucretius," reviewed, viii. 94. 
Polite leaming in England and France^ 

iii. 79. 
" Polite Leaming, Inquiry into the pres- 
I ent State of,** iii. 9. 
i PolitenesB, iil 103 ; descríption of true,. 

iil 226. 
i Politics, passion of the English íor, üL 
I 106. 

Polnitz, Barón, vil 43. 
! Polybius, vi 199. 

Pompadour, Madame de, vi. 12; vil 41. 
Pontoppidaro, Bishop of Bergen, iil 62. 
Poor, distresses of the, ezemplified, iv. 

261. 
Pope, iii. 131; iv. 24; vi 211; vil 88,. 

160 ; viii 12 ; his " Rape of the Lock,** 

vi. 214; his "Eloisa to Abelard,** vi 

216 ; his " Ode íor Music on Cec¡lia*B 

Day,** vi. 216; inscription for the 

Obelisk at Bath, vil 106; letters to 

Nash, vii. 105. 
Porée, vii. 10. 

Porphyrogeneta, Constantine, iii. 24. 
Portugal, Ring of, conspiracy against 

him, iii. 109. 
Poulter, John, vii. 110. 
Poyer, Colonel, vil 67. 
Preachers, on popular, v. 224. 
"Prefaces, Introductions,*' etc. vi 116. 
Prejudices, national, vi 83. 
Prémaire, the Jesuit, vil 264. 
Pretender, the, vil 198; viii. 106, 107. 
Pride and luzury of the middling class- 

es, V. 121. 
Pride, English, iil 108. 
Primatis, vi. 17. 

" Printer, Essay to the," v. 272. 
Prior, James, Preíaoe to vol. i; viii 

263, 264. 
Prior, Matthew, iii. 181 ; iv. 206 ; Han» 

Carvel, vi 218. 
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** Prologue, written and spoken by La- 
berías," I 105; ''Zobeide/' i. 126; 
written by Dr. Johnson, spoken by 
Ifr. Benaley, i. 168; "Oood-Natured 
Man," i. 168; **She Stoops to Con- 
quer," I 229. 

Prostitution in London, iii. 116. 

''Protector, on tbe Death of the Lord," 
▼i. 218. 

"Protestant, Memoira of a," vi. 119. 

PruBsia, relative position of, duríng the 
Seven Tears* War, vi 188. 

Psellufl, Michael, iiL 26. 

Public-house Bígns, y. 188. 

Public, Letter to the, viü. 269. 

Public rejoidngs for victory, on, tL 11. 

Pulpit eloquence, y. 117. 

Purcell, vi. 16. 

Purdon, Edward, Epitaph on, i. 120. 

''Purple laland, The," by Fletcher, tíL 
248. 

Q 

Quáou and their nostrums rídiculed, 

iii. 169; iv. 80; y. 244. 
Quadrupeds, Introduction to the History 

of, yL 169. 
''Quebec, Stanzas on the Uking of," i. 

108. 
Queensbnry, Duchesa of, yü. 69. 
Quick, John, Prologue spoken by, i. 126. 
Qiiinn, James, yíí. 121. 
Quinault, yí. 68. 
Quintüian, yí. 46. 
Quiroga, Father, yUI 94. 

R 
Rabitib, üL 87. 
Racan, Marquis de, yíü. 104. 
Races at Newmarket rídiculed, íy. 148. 
Racine, yü. 19, 23. 
Radcliffe, Dr., yü. 249, 260. 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, y. 68. 
Ramean, John Philip, yí. 16. 
Ramean, M., y. 148. 
"Rape of the Lock, The," Pope's, yí 

214 ; the translatlon of, yü. 174. 
RaYen, the, viü. 164. 
Ray, John, yí. 166. 
Read, Mary, vi. 48. 
Reaumur, yí. 169. 
Red-breast, The, YÍÜ. 167, 170. 
Refinement, happiness lost by seeking 

after, iU. 111. 
"Refieotions upon EzUe," yü. 208. 
«'Rehearaal, The," v. 14, 168; yíü. 277. 
Rejoicings forYÍotory,YÍ. 11. 
Religious Secta in England, íy. 224. 



" Reparteea between Cat and Púas," etc., 

YÜL 26. 
Reptiles, on, yL 181. 
Repubüo of Letters in England, iü. 164. 
Rraliakon, i. 91. 
Retaüations, effusions occasíoned by, i. 

99. 
Retz, Cardinal de, y. 88, 169. 
Revene, a, v. 84. 
Revene at the Boar*B Head, Eastcheap, 

Y 282 
Reynolds, Miss, viü. 266. 
Reynolds, Rev. Mr., viü. 181. 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua, i. 26, 98, 98, 101, 

122; vüL 266; letters to, 262, 268; 

dedícation to, L 61. 
Rhyme, iii. 61. 

Ricd, Father Matthew, iv. 201. 
Riccoboni, Luigí, v. 19. 
Richeüeu, Gardmal, iv. 104. 
" Riches, of the use of," vL 216. 
Richmond, Duchess of, íü. 188. 
Ridge, Ck>unseUor John, I 98, 101. 
Ridpath, George, v. 139. 
Rinuccini, vL 18. 
Rlskíns, Bucks, vü. 170. 
Rivera, viü 161. 
Rizzío, David, vi. 16. 
Rock, Richard, quack, ir. 88, 284 ; t. 

246, 247. , 

Rogers, Samuel, vi. 102. 
Rolle, Samuel, iv. 63. 
Román History, Proface to, vi 219. 
Ronsard, vil 86. 
Rooks, vüi. 164. 
Rosemary Lañe, v. 248. 
Rosa, General, viL 191. 
Rothes, Lady, viü, 267, 268. 
RoubUÚc, iv. 219. 
RoueUe, iü. 41. 
Rouse, Jane, v. 248. 
Rousseau, Jean Jacques, üi. 42. 
Rowe, Nicholas, vi. 211, 219; vil 265. 
Royal Sodety of London, iü. 88. 
Rulers, on the duty of submission to, iv. 

11^8. 
RusseU, EUzabeth, üi. 188. 
Russia, on the encroaohments of, iv. 

151. 
Russian assembly, rales to be observed 

at a, Y. 266. 
Russians, foUy of employing them to 

fight battles ín Europe, iv. 161. 

S 

Sabihus and Olínda, v. 122. 
Saint Foíz, iü. 43. 
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St. Hyadnth, Cberalier de, y\l 181. 
8t, JamM'9 Chranide, viü. 269 ; letter to 

the Printer of, viü. 250. 
St John, Sir Walter, viL 182. 
St. P&urs Oathedral, behaTÍor of the 

oongr^ation at, iii. 288. 
SaUmooe, Francisco, y iii. 46. 
Sale, George, iii 68. 
SalíBbary, Earl of, y¡. 168. 
8allo8t,Y. 119; vi. 58. 
Saludin, M., tU. 202. 
Sappho, vi. 68. 

'<Satire on Marríage,*' vüL 27. 
** Sátiro on the Weakness and ICisery of 

Man,»» yül 22. 
Savage, Richard, iii. 56; y. 140; hi8 

*«Ba8tard,"vi. 217. 
Saze, Gomte de, v. 227. 
Scaliger, vüi. 186. 
ScaiTOn, Paul, i. 98 ; vüi. 242. 
Soene from " The Gnirobler,»' a farce, 

ü. 86. 
SchaufFhauBen, cataraot of, yiii. 152. 
Schoola of muBic, on the different, yL 

14. 
Soiencee nsef ul in a populóos átate, proja- 

dicial in a barbaroos one, íy. 182. 
** School . mietrass, The,»» reYiewed, yl 

215. 
Scotch marriages, a register of, yí 109. 
Sootch women, yíü. 224, 280. 
Soothmd, Yiii. 228, 281. 
Soott, George, yíL 51. 
Scríblenie Club. yíí. 171. 
Sculpture, y. 160. 
Secta, roligiouB, in Bngland, íy. 224. 
Seeing Life, y. 160. 
""Selim; or, the Shepherd»8 Moral,»' yí. 

217. 
Selwjn, George. iv. 48. 
Séneca, y. 48; yí. 15. 
" SeYen Tears» War,»' Proface and In- 

troductíon to the History of, yí. 121. 
SéYÍgné, Madame, yüí. 108. 
Shabby Beau, íy. 94. 
Shadwell, Thomas, yl 216. 
Shaftesbury, üi. 156; y. 187; yí. 209. 
Shakespeare, yí. 78; yü. 19, 255. 
" She Stoops to Ck>nquer,'» íntended Epi- 
logue to, í. 140; letter to Joseph 

Craddock, yüí. 268 ; another íntended 

Epilogue to, i. 144. 
'*Seeb Stoops to Oomquir, or thb Mis- 

TAK18 ov ▲ Nioht; A GomDT,»» i. 

140 ; alluded to, yüí. 257, 258, 260. 
Sben8tone»8 garden8,YÍ, 102 ; his '*School- 

mistress,»» yI 215; his balUtds, yí. 

216. 



** Shepherd's Week, The,** rcYÍewed, yí 

216. 
Sheridan, Thomas, y. 42, 102, 185. 
Sheriock, Dr. Thomas, yüL 47. 
Shonow, roign of, íy. 85. 
Shopkeeper and his joumeyman, behaT- 
Íor of, íy. 117. 
Show, f olly of exchanging happíness for, 

ÍY. 70. 
Shuter, the actor, y. 16. 
SiddoDfl, Mrs., YÍil 72. 
** Siege of Aleppo, The,»» Yía 50. 
Signs of Public-houses, y. 188. 
Silence, address of the Goddess of, to 

the Ladies, yí. 98. 
" Símile, in the manner of Swíf t,»» L 1 16 ; 

Y. 278. 
"Slsters, Tbe,»' Epilogue to the Comedy 

of, L 121. 
"Slaughter's Ooffee-house,»» y. 161 ; yL 

18. 
Sleep, YÍÜ. 156. 

Sleep-walker, hístory of a, yl 107. 
** Slow," meaning of, i. 19. 
Smith, WilUam, y. 186. 
Smollett, Dr., y. 89 ; yü. 288 ; yüí. 62 ; 

reYÍew of his ^* Hístory of England,»» 

YÍÜ. 88 ; his <* Tears of Scotland,'» yl 

218. 
Smyma Goftee-house, y. 47; yí. 18; yü. 

108. 
Sobieakl, John, yíü. 106. 
Soldier, life of one, exemplified, i y. 251; 

Y. 262. 
Solomon, the Germán, íü. 24. 
Somera, ül 61. 
SomerYille, his compliment to Addison 

on the use of the word Glio, y. 88. 
Spaín, State of poüte leaniing in, ül 86; 

rolatiYe posítion of, duríng the Seven 

Years' War, yl 152. 
Speetator, The, y. 88. 
Spen8er»B **Faerie Queene,»» Church's 

edition of, roWewed, yü. 240. 
Speronis, the, üi. 28. 
Spilman, H., iv. 62. 
Spleen, the Englísh subject to, íy. 161. 
**Splendid ShUUng, The,'» yl 210, 217. 
Sprat, Bíshop, 127, 187. 
Squabbles of stage playera, íy. 122, 148. 
Stag, the, YÜL 169. 
Stage, of the Englísh, iü. 158. 
Stage -playera, squabbles of, rídiculed, 

íy. 148. 
Stair, Earl, yü. 196. 
" Stanton, Mías, Hístory of,»» yí. 80. 
'«Stanzas on the Taking of Quebeo,»'L 

108. 
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"Stanzas on Women," i. 118. 

Stay, iil 87. 

Steele, Sir Bichard, i. 227 ; y. 188. 

Steevens, G^rge, vü. 176. 

Sterne, on the tendency of his writÍDgs, 
W. 28. 

Stillingfleet, Bishop, v. 136. 

Strolling Player, adventures of a, v. 
247. 

" SubUme and Beautiíal^The," by Burke, 
reyiewed, viii. 76. 

SuUius, R, iv. 190. 

Sanderland, Lord, ni. 204. 

Swammerdam, yi 167. 

Sweden, átate of polite leaming in, iü. 
86. 

Swift, Dean, i. 116 ; v. 278 ; vi 47 ; vii. 
210; vüL 12; sayings of, v. 106; 
political writings of, v, 189 ; " BaucU 
and PhUemon,»'vL 218; hia" Cade- 
nas and Yane88a,**yi. 219; bis de- 
scription of Dankin, yiit 66. 

Sydney, Sir Philip, vi. 88. 

Sylvester the Eleventh, iü. 26. 



Talletránd, V. 48. 

Tamerlane, iv. 69. 

Tankerville, Lord, vil 204. 

Taou,iU. 113. 

Tarántula, the, viü. 166. 

Taaso, üi. 28 ; iv. 141. 

Taste, on the cultivation of, vi 61. 

Taylor, Dr., viü 266. 

Taylor, Joseph, vü 218. 

Tea, on, viü. 99. 

**Tear8 of Sootland, The,*' by SmoUett, 

vi 218. 
Temple, The, vii. 60 ; custom of chooa- 

ing kings at the, vü 60. 
Temple Oardens, viü. 164. 
''Temple of Gnidus," viü 20. 
Temple, Sir Wiliiam, i 164; t. 72, 

186. 
Templeman, Dr., iü. 69. 
Terenoe, iv. 141 ; vi. 68. 
Teesin, Gount, iü 36. 
Teutonicus, Bertholdus, iü 26. 
T— d, Earl of, vü. 77. 
Theatres, remarks on our, v. 16, 40. 
Theatrical squabbles rídicoled, iv. 122. 
** The man wbose mmd on virtue bent,'* 

vi. 66. 
Theobald, Lewis, iv. 282. 
Thespis, vi. 61. 
"The window patch'd with paper lent 

a ray," vUi 248. 



"Thimble,The,»vüi49. 

Third nights, üi 69. 

Thompson, James, vi 61 ; his "Palemón 

andUvinia,'*vi2l7. 
Thomton, Bonnell, vüi 78. 
Thrale, Mrs., viü 266. 
" Threnodia, Augustalis ; to the Prin- 

cess Dowager of Wales," i 127 ; vüi 

267. 
" Three Jolly Pfgeons, The," i 61. 
Thuanus, vi 148. 
"Thyer's Genuine Remains of Samuel 

Butler," viü 21. 
Tibbs Beau, iv. 32. 
Tibullus, vi 68. 
Tickell, Thomas, his Elegy on Addison, 

vi 218; *• Colin and Lucy," vi. 218. 
Tillotson, Archbishop, v. 117, 136. 
Titles, influenoe of, iv. 171 ; absurdlty of 

some Englifih ones, iv. 267. 
Toad, the, vüi 178. 
Toland, John, v. 140. 
" To you, bright f air, the Nine address 

iheir laya,** iv. 146. 
Townley, Rev. James, v. 90, 92. 
Townsend, Lord, i 72. 
Townsend, Bev. Chauncy Haré, viü 

246. 
Townshend, Thomas, M.P., i. 94. 
Tradition, a üemish, v. 62. 
Tragedy, vi. 61. 
Trant, Olive, vü 194. 
Traveller, letter from a, v. 28. 
"Travkllbb; ob A Pbospiot of Sooi- 

ITT." i 18. 

Travellers, viü 229, 280 ; the manner 

of, in their relations, rídiculed, iv. 

261. 
TravelUng, viü 264. 
Travels in the East, iv. 218; ▼. 228; 

vüi 17. 
Trenchard, Mr., v. 187. 
Tribon, Marianne, vii. 214. 
Trifler, character of an important, iv. 

82. 
Trístia, vü 281. 
Tristram Shandy, iv. 28. 
TuUy, vi. 64. 
" Tum, gentle hermit of the dale," ü 

129. 
<« Tusculan Disputations," of Oioero^ re- 

viewed, vüi 141. 
Tyers, Tom, iv. 94. 

U 

üiammLL, actor, poverty of, üi 70. 
Unf ortunate merit, v. 92. 
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üniTenities, on, ÜL 71. 
ürban the Eighth, ít. 140. 



VjjiBBuaH, vi. 104, 210; hia "iEsop," 

▼ü. 100. 
Van Egmont^s "Travels in Aflia," re- 

Tiew of, viii. 17. 
Van Stralenberg, iii. 208. 
Vaugelas, ir. 141. 
Yauzhall, iv. 88. 
Vega, López de, vil 19. 
Verbmggan, the player, iii. 70. 
** Venes in reply to an invitatíon to 

dinner at Dr. Baker*a," I 122. 
Vereífication, on, vi. 86. 
Venilam, Lord. See Báoon. 
** ViOAK o» Wakifi«ld," i. 95. 
Victor, Benjamin, iv. 222. 
Victory, on public rejoioings for, vi. 

11. 
Vida, iü. 28. 

Vida'8 Qame of Ohess, viil 197. 
Vinoent, Mrs., íy. 122. 
VirgÜ, vi. 68. 

Visit to the Elysian Fields, vi. 26. 
Visitation Dinner described, iv. 45. 
" VoLTÁiRi, Mkmoibb of,*' yü 7. 
Voltaire, yL 92 ; viil 248 ; apostrophe 

on the suppoBed death of, iii 241; 

review of hia "Universal History," 

vUl 104; bis <*Merope," YÜl 71 ; bis 

sature upon Maapertuis, y. 27; his 

<'(Edipu8,'* vil 83; entertained by 

Pope, vil 84. 

W 

Walib, the Princesa Dowager of, over^ 

ture to the memory of, i. 127. 
Walker, Dr., quack, iv. 85. 
Walker, Edmund, I 66 ; bis poem on 

Oromwell, vi 218. 
Waliis, Albany, viii. 268. 
Walpole, Sir Robert, ül 61; vi. 216; 

vii. 189, 209. 
Walsingham, Lady, vil 204. 
War, between Franco and England, iii 

143. 
Ward, Dr. John, his " System of Ora- 

tory" reviewed, vil 261. 
Warriors, Female, vi 42. 
Warton, Thomas, vi. 88. 
Warwiok, Lord, viii. 18. 
Webster, Captain, vii. 64. 
**Weepmg, marmuríng, complúning,'* 

V. 66. 



Westminster Abbey, vimt to, iii. 129 ; 

seoond visit to, iv. 219. 
Westminster Hall, descríption of courta 

of justice, iv. 184. 
" What4»ye.call.itr' a farce, vil 176. 
" When lovely woman stoops to folly," 

il 216. 
'* Wbere the Red lAon, flaring o*er the 

way," ¡il 198. 
" Whimsicals," the, vii. 190. 
Whlston, viii. 149. 
Wbite Gonduit Hoase, iv. 262; v. 81, 

47. 
Whitefield, Rev. Qeorge, v. 227. 
Whitefoord, Caleb, i. 98. 
Whitehead, William, viil 267. 
White Mouse, the, iv. 18. 
Wildgoose, Dick, his character, v. 89. 
Wilkie, Sir David, viil 112. 
Wilkie*8 " Epigoniad,*' review of, viil 

112, 118. 
Williains, Mrs., viil 260. 
Will's Goffee-hoase, iv. 43. 
Wilson, Mr., ode by, vi 216. 
Wisdom and Precept, ül 244. 
Wisdom, on the pursuit of, iii 218; 

folly of attempting to leam by being 

recluse, iv. 79. 
Wise, Rev. Francis, his " Inquines con- 

ceming the first Inhabitants, etc., of 

Europe" reviewed, viil 128, 181. 
Witches, mode of trying, v. 181, 182. 
Woe, vil 266. 
*' Wolf e, Qeneral, Stanzas on the Death 

of," 1 108. 
Wolfius, Christlan, vil 43. 
Women, Asiatic notions of, viil 154; 

method of treating, iv. 187 ; their pas- 

sion for dress, v. 212. 
Woodfall, Henry Sampson, i. 99. 
Woodfall, William, i. 97. 
Woodward, Dr., his theory of the Earth, 

viU. 149. 
Woodward, the actor, prologue spoken 

by, i. 229. 
** World, General History of the," In- 

troduction to, vi. 192. 
Worldly grandeur, instability of, v. 

101. 
Wormius, Olaus, ül 62. 
Wow-wow on the country, description 

of, vi. 89. 
Wríght, J., his edition of Qoldsmith, 

Pref ace to vol i. 
Wright, Thomas, vi 8. 
Writings of Lords, our proneness to ad- 
mire them, iv. 171. 
Wyndham, Sir William, vii. 208. 
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XXHQPHON, YÍ. 78. 



Yáou, Emperor oí China, íy. 68. 

Yates, Mr., i. 126; yüL 266. 

Tescombe, Wiliiam, yíL 129. 

ToDg-lo, íy. 69. 

York, Düke of, yíü. 196. 

YouDg, Dr., üi. 61 ; his ** Gonjecturea on 
Original GompoBÍtion," character of, 
yíü 11; his satires reviewed, yí. 218; 
"Epigram on Voltaire," yü. 84, 86. 

Yoong, John, yíü. 260. 

Yout]^ Lessons to a, on enteríng ihe 



World, íy. 68 ; on the edacation of, 
Y. 178 ; the irreeolution of, y. 202. 



Zaohabt, yíü. 194. 

Zamti, YÜ. 266. 

Zecklers, or Szecklers, L 86. 

**ZendaYesta of Zoroaster," a story 

from, üi. 187. 
Zenim and Giühenda, an Eastem tale, 

vi. 99. 
Zeno, Apóstol, üi. 87. 
Zenxis, yí 66. 
"Zobeide," Prologue to, L 126 ; notice 

of , YÍÜ. 266. 
"Zoüus, Life of,"YÍL 176. 
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